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I'lif, mvnv vr.\«n nl sdinlarlv 
ft (ml critical aUcnlMMi, OuttK: 
remains an onigma. and no 
■Li.t Me was m» prudtiolive 
dll ' mi elusive in hii aullinrstiip 
■ I. even no ft the ilusl has not 
hpd iHHKigh In L'siahlisli the 

C'En i lie was so much a mini o( 
r. dial it is dilticuit to separate 
k surf mv Ikhii commillcd 
iv ; abnvc all. espucialiy in die 
which lie is principally 
inhered, he is -so like and yet so 
c his narrators and heroes, that 
jsites the widest variety of inter- 
iiinii. Was he a mere venal lime- 
tr'^ Whs he a man whose con- 
it<is cliangvil with die political 
her Was Iiis religion mere 
^'isi r.ilionali/alion V Was lie so 
parent (hut it is a mistake to 
|te sulillety to him? Or was the 

* ni Robinson Crusoe amt Moll 
im l.ir more ironical, far more 
linns of the donble.-eihicd sword 
[.'ildklk'd over a corrupt society, 

hi> lirst readers took Imn to 
Or- hesi of all was he unenn- 
his penetrative powers, ser- 
’ “l 1 helpings of middle-class 
jdics. all unaware that Etc w:u 
atiug the yrim ecomimic imper- 
of the world he represented so ■ 
lid he could not recognize his 

* unc vise’s! role in it .* 

ny^ivu years ago James SuKi-. 
I. produced a maMerlul bio- 
*1. o| Defoe dial has mil yet 
iuporseckd, though miicli new 
has come to light in Hie 
tning yeaisi. Now, m the new 
under review, he presents, in 
r Cwipa-ss and with critical 
l hmi biographical emphasis, 
rt “ ,> °f a lifetime of rcfluctiun 
wding. it ih a splendid Inkik— 
gracuf uf . erudite and itluniinut- 
huok Hut all readers of Deloe 
»wl nut wniply to consult bid . 

Professor Sudierkind is 
“ai.oluar in his discriminations, 
u a ot whom it is 
. . say that he is wholly 
y *n the impulse to put down 
tupid or tJuj ignorant or die 
S' misguided in the acrimonious . 
; rtne who cannot suffer fools 
^ he is himself a generous- . 
a lnan n pt given to estruva- 
anJ °nc w therefore the 
“'nosed trust hint ui his ‘ 
^bf Defoe auU hft work. i". ; 
^eals nio* particu- 
since . that 
pobifisfin Crusoe tp 
^ (ranging over a period of 
IfJgJ'" 17(0 to 1 724} js 
■ cniefjy ipead today. But U]ic 

- ® n *§- ftccbuni aLsO of Defoe’s ' 

j ipUtnafist. regarding thia 
^hi^oeuvfp os important in . 
W-w^beanfigia apeoial rekl- 
J fiction. Thdre i/i ’afao: 
P^ry. but. little u 
^^X-biographica! and ... 
Wrrtm^ ^ about Uu?ecoJ- ■' 

5*S53fv-*S» .'■- 1 ;o6ndu|lng : : 

y\ **« ttte book « given 
at. the 

Si 12!^. » tfit 

S Di foe. a Dissenting bapk-. 
M entertn'g 

and tbatihe- 
kuioebod ttpon- : a . 
be irtigtit otlier, 

. to/**; 


enigma 



■fl 


fl 

1^ ■: % 




' : ; 




active in trade into Lhc fifth decade 
of, his life, he knew: at fimL lurid 
about getting and spending. 
Moreover, he w<£ fascinated by . the 
various brandus-s ‘of comnuanie. in 
whicli he involved himself he was a 
natural busine^man. But it is 
necessary Uj see t>e|oeVi. career in 
pempedivie.-.C^Iiaiinly Defoe cannot 
be^ convicted of finiply haying his 
mi rad on -U^ main chatiue.iif being a 
vldtihi df title paralysi ng . npcjerMi ty : of - 
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, prudence that reduces ; all braiisac- 
tiona to Lhe level Of dcdnomiic imper- 
ative. humane wn^iefe ration* being 
rOptwed ip (lie mteriif of the profit 
motive.; : No. ■* Del6e wus hidre inter- 


wiring bh-an that. He wai given to 
recklessness, and — as is well 
known — he went bankrupt not once 
but twice ; he was hounded ■ by- 
creditors for many yearn Like his 
heroes he ; had too much zest to; he 
contained by pru den-tk I consider- 
aitons ; and he was (as Professor 
Jjuthoriljnd demoovtroites) “ never d 

.‘I '■ . '' 

.- In politics, for aBrhi.efiang^We- 
hwvs, Defoe wait remarkabfy consis-; 


lent in van, hi* re^vxit.i AH his life 
he wrote appiXLivingly t»t VViUiam of 
( t.rdngc ; lie IielX-ved urdentjy in 
religious t (deration : for writing The 
Shop lent Hire with the Dissenters he 
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mode rate prinoiptes, and even I nr 
bis having crturl eit impnpulurity in 
his dolennmuluNi t<i coni down the 
heiil uf parly wratli." This is lhc 
drift of l lie author's argument as lie 
traces Deloe s sometimes fluncpti- 
turn* relationships with such period i- 
c.i!s a* Mist's Weekly Journal, with 
wiiicb—uficr the disnii>val uf 
flarjcy— |iu a sso edited himself in 
order to reduce the turee of Tory 
criticism ol the Whigs, now mice 
again in power. 

Defoe was practical, secretive and 
moderate— itlw more nioderate as he 
grew older; hut he was not lacking 
in courage or in a moral .sense. Nor 
was tic lacking in passion ; 

He lived iit high pressure 
although he was ensfintiolly a rational 
man. he was also subject to waves of 
intense feeling. In bis fiction, no less 
than in h». private ' correspondence, 
tlicrc are uiitfaunds ot emotional ton 
Which will surprise only tha-w who ore 
dc tor mil iod to think of him as nothin 
more than .a typically' haril-hcadc 
i businessman who also happened, in 
write. The nnlioiui image of John Bull 
or of the strong silent Englishman hint 
wpn'l do tor Defoe, Bui come to iaatj 
It won't do' fo r ShaJk ospeara alfiiux. 

The author miicli regrets tbL* neg 
lect of Defoe . the journalist, aird 
argues that he stands apart from the 
ordinary run. An a pamplileteer, 
Defofc is always reasopaWe, . clear 
and persuasive. After the Treaty 61 
, Ryswick. the King' and his subjects 
were in disagreement on the ques 
Ition of a standing, army. Mbit 
; BpgEishrnen wOre tired of , Ijghjdt 
Erance j^Wiliiam u? -rett ; 

Lrvto ' irejliJlq-iiy as 1 the . 
rriaintain peace, Deibe' '-.Wrote’ tw6 
' pamphlets d^ifeiiding the notion' of a. 
standing army And. riot for the last 
time. Invited adverse criticism for 
embracing .the views ; of the powef 
: ful.ProfevsW SuUhertand‘a line ■ Of 
defence, herii makes for a theme qf 
. the book. Detoe, ; he says, 1 *, was fs^r- 
, from biihg thc rpercenary ^ 
his : eiwimiea- oallcd - hrim^ but-^in 
poUtioal matters V at ' Ipapp— tie be' 
lleved that clrcurhstatjees' alter 
oasBet ”; AtkI throughout the reinaih> 
der.of William's short i^gn, Def6e 
vViwm vigorously [ in' the service qf 
the DuU^i k-ing. tfie plima'x being the 
• . pamphlet qtdted- “ Legion’s Memo 
- rial *V i ; oburagMus and , indignant 
1 iounlcri-ihrlist to the predominantly 
, T'ory; house. v»f Common^ whipJi hail 
<uaused five fervent suppbpter> of the 
King’s war ai tm to' b e i m 
' Nfor .^is he conceited witiilinaiters 
; SO ; purely; poIiticaI, : Ip' :>TA> 

Man's Plea ( 1698 } be Vgued ■ 


•A i-.T;-? 


31-1 i^vj 
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win sentenced i<i stand in Lhe i>illury 

• (’ % \ 

ami Ui remain in prisun indefinitely. 

in 

Sj'il 

Ii is true that attor bis release 

uji 

l *1 ,p 

fruiii prison, whicti ho owed to 

i|;! 

ttnbeil l larlc-y. Deloe the Whig ivaii 


a vipporler of the 'I'ory viewpoint ; 

■ ; ‘l- 
i« 
il 

Inil Professor Sutherland i.s very far 

i . 1' 

; i 

from svisliing to convict Defoe for a 

:.i. 

merely grateful niter at ion in his 

ri 1 : 

views On the contrary, Lhe author 

(t, , 

lr 

insist* that (he middlc-of-Llio-road 

r | 

viewpoini which Harley tcprescnioj 


was altogether congruent with 

y\ 

Defoe's own political bins. !>ob»e. in 

K' \ 

this sense, was consistent r '* A good 

i, 5 

case . . . may he made mil lor 

^ * 

Defoe's having remained const. ml in 
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Hit laws should apply lo the rich as 
well as tn Uic pour: it is an appeal 
for fair play — and that too, says 
Professor Sutherland, is a theme 
that runs through Di-foe's career. 

On the matter of his religions 
journalism. The reader must pick his 
way card ill ly Defoe was a Dissenter 
in an England, one-third of which 
consisted of Dissenters : the mupurily 
remembered that the Puritans had 
taken arms against Charles I and cut 
off his head. Dissent was no tooth- 
less tiger, as the Test Acts of 1673 
and 1678 demons l rated. But Defoe 
was not content to evade the issue 
by acquiescing in occasional confor- 
mity. which he regarded as " playing 
Bo-peep with God Almighty". In 
fast, Defoe was that exasperating 
iind of creature, a maverick : the 
author likens him to George Orwell. 
Certainly this is the context in' which 
to imderstund his pamphleteering on 
the subject of occasional confor- 
mity. As for the famous pamphlet. 
The .Shortest IV ay with the Dissen- 
ters (.1702), a piece of sustained 
irony which is demonstrably reckless 
since in the event it led to jail, the 
f, pillory, and a large fine : this work 
captains some of Defoe’s most bril- 
liant nnd savage writing. 

After 1704 -Defoe stayed out of 
trouble for upward of ten years. But 
he wrote at length on many subjects, 
including economics and trade : he 
wrote some seventy political pam- 
phlets; from 1704 to 1713 he edited 
the Review, and " wrote almost 
every word of it " — an astonishing 
record of productivity by itself. 
Writing for a middle-class public, he 
cultivated ease, " the natural 
cadbnfcc of colloquial speech ,l . ■ 

He- could simplify ; he could be 
concrete : he was always vigorous 
nn^i&Jcnr. The paradox of Defoe, or' 
one of the paradoxes about him, is 
that his personality is complex but : 
his style plain. All in all, a study of 
the pamphlets forms an instructive 
preface to a consideration of the 
novels. But it is well to begin with 
Professor Sutherland’s discriminat- 
ing survey, for Defoe wns so prolific 
that it is perhaps too easy to see the l 
trees Hither than the forest. 


Defoe as 
poet . 

Defoe the poet was prolific also, 
producing enough verse (if It were 
collected) to fiH 4iwo large volumes. 
Professor Sutherland makes no great 
otaims for the poems, but argues 
that, “ once or twice, by a cambina- 
.Uon : of win and intellectual vigour, 
he succeeded in writing effective 
satire: which can still be read with 
pleasure " Ho writes of The Pacifi. 
nrfor,( 1 7001 on the war helwcen Sir 
Rnohard .Blackmoce and the wits. 

• an ,¥, draws, the parallel between that 
poem and The Battle of the Books. 
written at lonsl l wo. years before The 
Pdqjtcaior was • published, / and 

• “ t' ’ 1 ,4. 


ThaMurle 

RW Chiefs and Black Commoners 

BrA. Lewis 

This first book oh ope ofthc Nilo- 


s which “ n m'itus quite improbable 
I i hot Defoe could have >ctn ... in 
*> manuscript In any event i hr 
b Parifieator contains writing of great 
quality. though of cniu>c it could 
i not be said to equal Swift’s work. 

\ Rut lo those who know Defoe 
chiefly as n writer of pamphlets a ml 
! novels it will conic ns u surprise to 
lenrn that (he author of Robinson 
CruvH •' aspired in he classed among 
the polite writers of the neo-classical 
age. The True-lit vu Englishman 
(1701), though little read today, 
made Defoe famous. It is the amal- 
gam of zest, good humour and 
tolerance that are characteristic of 
Defoe. The poem is an answer to 
the xenophobic John Tut chin's satir- 
ical poem The Foreigners. Defoe 
(like Lord Raglan in the twentieth 
century) took some delight in expos- 
ing the myth of ancient lineage : 

A iruc-boni Englishman's a contra- 
diction. 

In speech an irony, in fad a fiction. 

Lor ihe most part, as Professor 
Sutherland shows. Dofoe kept cool : 
his satirical thrusts are the more 
telTng because he could control his 
temper. 

Of Defoe’s later poems, the fol- 
lowing are grvcfl some consideration 
in the work under review: The 

Mock Mourners (1702), satirical of 
those members of the nobility who 
opposed King William’s policies and 
who rejoiced at his death; Reform- 
ation of Munnrrs (1702), against 
im moral i<ty and profaneness ; The 
Spanish Descent (1702), a satirical 
treatment of Rookc’s expedition 
against Cadiz ; More Reformation 
(1703), written in Newgate; the 
Pindaric Hymn to the Pillory, a 
fearless piece of defiance of the 
judges and the solicitor general, 
which appeared even while Defoe was 
suffering the punishment which he 
excoriates ; An Essay on the Author 
of the True-Born Englishman 
(1704), another poem in the pmdarie 
mode, aiming at Defoe's customary 
targets but with ao mteresttng auto- 
biographical component as well ; 
The Storm (1704), about the p-eat 
sitorm in Southern England late in 
1703; A Hymn to Victory (1704), 
on Blenheim ; The. Double Welcome 
(1705), in which Marlborough is 
welcomed first as a victorious gen- 
eral and second as a statesman who 
will “calm our wold debates"; The 
Dyet of Poland (1705), a thinly 
disgivscd political satire in which 
tiie Polish Diet represents Parlia- 
ment ; Caledonia (1706), in prafee of 
Scotland; Jure D/vhto (1706). 
against divine right ektims. of which 
Ihe best that can be said is that H 
"is a sort of 'poetical ForitWll 
Abbey, liable to collapse by Its own 
weight and the carelessness and 
indifference of its Workmanship 
ret Professor Sutherland has pro- 
duced enough evidence to show that 




ing Points for 
Studies of the 
NikHHamites of Keiw'ahd Uganda. 
It includes an account of Murle, 
history and way of life, and a 
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Tobias Smollett; 

pi^nterfnlelttte^PteadmiBd- • 

: . to Lewis m -K napp • , -I- . 

Edited; by Q. S. - : 

; Rousseau and H < / 
r;-G*Bouc6 

*1 A tribute to IYoft^r Lewis M, 
Knkpp, the twentieth ocntuiya 
-foremost authority on Smollett, this 
collection oTessays marks also the'’ : ' 
bicentenary of Smollett’s death. 

'! Aiberictn, British, and French : 

scholars, have Contributed to the ; ' 

‘ Volume, wT^Hlnmiriateff many 
■ aspects of Smolletr*a work. ; , 
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Deuteronomy 
and the 
Deuteronomic 
School 

; Moshe Weinfeld 

. . ■ The emergence of the ‘dcutcrohdmic 
Khdel 1 marks a turning-poiitr in 
lsrariltc literature The autbpr's 

£ .{8S&? a wtysfe- 

^. /ortHf literary form epiplpyed, by an . 
gatjonoftbe authors’ 

iiid by a study of . 


Dcfne's verse is far from deserving 
the neglect which has been Us lot. 

Defoe as 
novelist 

Defo* did not vtart writing novels 
I uiv.il 1 7|‘). when lie was in Ills 
sixtieth year : but he had written 
short stories in the Review ; lie had 
produced (in 1705) A True Relation 
of the Apparition of One Mrs Veal, 
now agreed to he based on facts 
(hen known and in circulation ; in 
The Eamily Instructor (1715), he 
had shmvn his agil ly in the con- 
struction of dialogues — The Eamily 
Instructor Ls a kind of Berth z course 
in good manners, and was followed 
by a second volume in 17 1 S. The 
bearing of this work on Robinson 
Crusoe is " considerable ". 

In writing of Rubins, m Crusoe. 
Professor Sutherland gives the well- 
known fads, for the benefit of those 
who do not know them, without, 
being tedious. The rclatioftslvp to 
the Selkirk narratives is traced, and 
Ihe other sources are discussed : 
Dampicr's A New Voyage round the 
World ; Knox's Historical Relation 
of Ceylon, Misson’s Voyage of 
Francois Leguat . and others. This is 
a useful prologue to the interpreta- 
tion thar is offered here: Robinson 
Crusoe still lives "primarily as an 
adventure story... and ins contin- 
uing vitality is largely due lo the 
skill and narrative confidence with 
which Defoe told it ”. This in turn 
has its basis in what ail readers of 
Defoe recognize, gladly or re- 
signedly as the case may be, that 
Defoe " had in abundant measure 
one of the most essential gifts of the 
novelist, the ability to put himself in 
someone else's place, even to the 
extern of almost losing his own 
identity in that of a fictitious char- 
acter ", 

What Professor Sutherland has 
httte patience with is the effort to 
make Defoe into a more fully con- 
scious and cnrcful artist than in fact 
he was. Robinson Crusoe -* and the 
other works of fiction as well— 
b«rsy signs of haste; of carelessness; 
of tidying up cn route. Deroe made 
up most of his storv &S hn uimi 


up most of his story as he went 
along, and it will not do to defend 
the slips by arguing that Crusoe and 
Singleton are not professional writ- 
ers and that "iheir very mistakes 
and awkwardnesses are n kind of 
guarantee of their" 'authenticity ". To 
argue thus is to have It both ways. 
But, candour having compelled such 
an admission'. Professor Sutherland 
can then go on to show the extent lo 
which Robinson Crusoe does show 
sighs of forethought — for instance in 
the faot that the hero fa equipped 
with a number of tools, but not too 
many; and in. the fact that he is nol 
excessively adept at making do in 
his wilderness: he fails— at ftrsl— 
almost as often as he suoceeds. 

the Historical 
Tradition of 

■ B USOga Mukarna and Kintu 

David WilliamCohen 

_ Duspga, the most populous district 
'in Uganda, is located on the 
northern shore# of Lake Victoria at 
the source of the River Nile. Before 
J There were more 

mMn dnrl Mibk 


For " much of the power of Rob- 
inson Crusoe lies in its appeal to 
the permanent feelings and essential 
interests of the human race. In this 
story Defqc achieved a drastic sim- 
plification of society and social rela- 
tionships. and by stripping life of Us 
inessentials he got down to the roots 
of human experience." Most grown- 
up readers of the book will agree 
with this statement. Opportunity for 
disagreement resides in the interpre- 
tation which this radical examina- 
tion is in tended I o prod ucc. 1 he 
author quotes a passage in which 
the hero writes of his soul's anguish, 
and declares that it " lias the large 
simplicity of Bunyan Some read- 
ers of Rohinson Crusoe may find 
this passage (and others like it) less 
moving ; but surely Professor Suth- 
erland is correct to urge that Robin- 
son Crnstic cannot he interpreted as 
the story of a man whose motives 
are largely ami merely economic, 
and whose religious and moral re- 
flections are merely charms against 
the night. 

Without underestimating the eco- 
nomic aspect of the book, the 
author insists on what the hero 
himself emphasizes (in the Ear 1 her 
Adventures), namely that he has a 
" wandring disposition " which 
drives him quite regardless of Ihe 
imperatives of ordinary economic 
prudence. No doubt the weight 
atrached to such admissions by 
Crusoe is crucial to an understand- 
ing of the hook ; and no doubt Pro- 
fessor .Sutherland is right to insist 
that an adequate interpretation must 
lake account of the various 'motives 
which Crusoe examines in his loneli- 
ness. Economics plays a far from 
minor role in the book : Crusoe is 
not always prudent, but he is cer- 
tainly acquisitive. 

’ Nor is the religious element to he 
dismissed out of hand ; on the 
contrary, Crusoe's first disobedience 
(his father wanted him to take up 
the law as a profession) must he 
considered and reconsidered by the 
reader as it is weighed repeatedly hy 
Crusoe himself on the island ; and 
the change of heart which he experi- 
ences cannot be accounted negligi- 
ble. 

When one examines, ns G. A. 
Starr' has done, the anatomy of such 
conversion in scvcnicemh -century 
spiritual autobiography, one is able 
to find close parallels to Robinson 
Crusoe. But how to put it all 
together? Surely any kind of exelti- 
sivism in Ihc interpretation of Robin- 
son Crusoe does ail injustice to the 
sometimes slipshod, and certainly 
far from consistent, author of that 
groat book. But one must never 
forget the perspective from which it 
is written; it is written as if by an 
" man. It is recollected in tranquil- 
lity. M 

»t is cautionnry and therefore, 
obedient lo the requirements of n 
tale so told : of necessity it points 


■1 moral, and how m l 9~ 

that moral j s 1#jy with thc.tHlwr. It is 

stood as drawn tnJi)* little .1 to 


«iui mural j s i n , 

stood as drawn fi©mVj* ,j| 
Ihc telling is a questS i ,f » 
ail ult reader mn«i r 


uilirtt reader must i Wll. » fj 
(children who read Whf > 

selves wi,;h such jwfiS 3 

lessor Sutherland 

have found all the St 
» 'he materiaC^ 

accounts of Defoe's 

C a plain Singleton (my, Ki 
autobiographicnl. but behind,. 
Selkirk : Bob Singleton ,, 

pure creation of DefocVt 
doficient as a work became t, 
ton is uninteresting as a hero 1 
virtually amoral; such 
the book possesses derivnr 
I rom the primordial urn u 
svhat happens next, and Im 
creation of the chsracta i 
Quaker William, a half-rogut < 
brains and savolr-vivre. P,^, 
Sutiicrkmd also ronsiden hi 
Defoe’s other works dealmji 
pirates and advemuret a j 
.summarizing usefuHy (he r«< 
or Professors Secord and 
the relationship of the souictw 
versions produced by Defct 
then considers Memoirs oj.[t 
Her (1720), wh> : cli "has sored 
to be considered as the fimh 
cal novel in English". Bit 
author does not press the dm 
far. Although Defoe is ingenM 
the handing of sources, he pea 
an autobiographical narratin' 
focuses so much on the htrai 
make the historical comm ! 
very far into the background i 
very isolation of the hero, v,fcd 
he a strength elsewhere in Qi 
weakens the claims (0 haiai 
here. 


* h> 11 MX ‘ IUS ,n 

n has been written 
' , u^t a-s much as Robinson 
..j wrh ups more stridently, 
^filrfnd begins with 
wftigraplis on the posi- 
1n*cn at the begun** ol 
tenili century. A loinalc 
fortune, and wilhmil the 
„ of fortune, had very few 
IS Moll Plunders herself 
Free from any parly 

Professor Sutherland offers a 
* for Moll’s career that is 
jgrfigiMe ftnd symputhetic. 
ft,, that she could become a 
ic or that she could earn n 
by plying her needle ; but 
enulives were nol capacious 
for her: she wanted lo live 
mfly a key wool in her 
( a j Michael Shinagcl has 
1. ind it conveys much : her 
I* ip freedom, her desire tor 
her drive toward r way o( 
y of her intelligence. 

proof lies in (he at first 
deal fact lliat Moll docs not 
off her irregular way of life 
, she has gained financial 
twice: 

Ik went on from one " pur- 
kunoilier until she was (Hunlly 


Ciiugiil III it. W.m p, t rlly Jnc to the 
mill l nil pleasure she UH«k in the exer- 
cise i»t' her professional .skill (as. Miy. 
Del'iie himself lm»L in wriliii|! a p,i|ii- 
ical pimiphlui, m Yehudi Memiliiu 
(tikes in playuii; die violin), hut mainly 

10 liar desire lo loe liaiiiKomely. mid 
to an aiijnisiiivciiess dial is mi essem.'il 
eluiuon .1 in almoq alt Defoe's heroes 
and heroines. 

11 this sentence is understood, the 
question of the "doctrine" of Moll 
I 'landers must be seen in a more 
interesting light lluui that proposed 
by the likes of Dorothy Van Ghent, 
who in a notorious essay wrote of 
Mull us possessing 

ihe immense and seminal reality of ail 
Earth Mother, progenitrix of the 
wasteland, sowci of our harvests of 
Iccliiiiilngiuil skills, huillhs. midgels. 
and tire platinules amt stereotypes and 
nhsurditics of a morality suitable to 11 
wasteland world. 

I'll is baroque Marxism is inappli- 
cable lo Defoe for two reasons that 
Professor Sutherland (who never 
■refers directly to Mrs Van Ghent) 
adduces: first, the story is reminis- 
cent rather than didactic, for all that 
Defoe manages to expose various 
social and political problems of 
Moll’s world ; second, the heart of 
Moll's appcnl is her “ irrepressible 
vitality, the del ermi notion lo survive 
which she shares with Crusoe and 


wilh other of Defoe's helm.-, and 
heroines ", a juy in living winch is 
radical, infru-doclnnul, and (tersisl- 
'-'ii t- 'I lie aging whore, writing her 
iiicmnirs at the end of her life, is 
candid and a lunch loo exulvnuit ; 
her editor niusi lone down some »»( 
the pages, lor fear they will give 
offence. Professor Sutherland de- 
fends her as a “ character who is 
both warmhearted ami hard- 
headed". Some may think, reflect- 
ing on two aspect* of Moll— her 
1'ri endlessness ami her willingness in 
abandon her children — that her 
heart is nol quite so warm as 
Professor .Sutherland says it is ; bill 
there are irreducible ambiguities in 
the book, and it will not do to make 
s> n excessively sophisticated argu- 
ment centring on the supposed 
irony of the novel. Of course (lie 
novel contains irony, but it is not 
consistent. “ For the most part 
Professor Sutherland says, “ 1 think 
that Defoe -imply followed Moll 
around ; and having a perfectly 
clear idea or her character he was 
chiefly concerned to show her acting 
and feeling in every situation as he 
believed she would.” 

But the bunk is not Tor that 
reason amoral. Defoe is writing 
neither to expose the bourgeniv 
ca-phalist system thai offered lo 
crush such females ns Moll Flanders 


nor lo provide .1 conduct bunk for 
young women, lint he ;isxurcdlv Ii.itl 
no intention ul recommending 
iiiiiiinralily ol any soil ; and Profes- 
sor Sutherland makes imich ol the 
(act dial when Mull hecuincs a lliict 
she “crosses a mui of moral 
divide". Thereafter she becomes the 
more degraded morally. Nvttgsilc is 
the nadir. Afterwards, her iorUmc 
lakes a turn for ihc heller, and "if 
we can 11 cm say that virtue has Ix-en 
rewarded we can at least see her 
eventual rehabilitation us iliv 
iriuniph of toughness and persist- 
ence 

Of Ctdonel Jail; (1722), Professor 
Sutherland remarks on the obvious 
parallels lo Moll E hinders ; but, in 
common with must ot-her readers of 
that novel, he Tnkls it the work of a 
tired author who was' in addition 
perhaps temporarily under (lie influ- 
ence of The ConstfoHs Lovers, 
which iva.s produced at Drury Lane 
less thiui two months before Ihe 
publication of lha-1 novel. Roxana 
(1724), however, is much more elab- 
orate khan apy of Defoe’s other 
novels, with an ending that is any- 
thing but happy. But Roxana Im 
acquiesced in the murder of her 
daughter, and this puts her in a 
different moral category from Moll 
Flanders nr Colonel Juek. Whether 


it makes for ,111 essentially diltenent 
kind id .story is in dispute. 

Professor Sutherland poLiuly 
lakes issue with Pro lessor SUurr 
here. "'Ihe point at issue ... is not 
whether Roxana svas a sinner, hut 
whether in the eyes of Defoe she 
was so hardened a sinner Than she 
was damned beyond all possibility 
of redemption." Professor Suther- 
land looks at Roxana's reported 
self-reproaches, uml declares himself 
in fiavmir of cuicrlai-niiig the possi- 
bility thiii Defoe in tended Roxana 
to he “ a I rue penitent 

For the remarkable thing is that 
behind and beyond die many con- 
tradictions and inconsistencies in 
Dofoe is an artist of such enduring 
substance that we read and reread 
him, loving him not perhaps for Ins 
foul is, but certainly loving bun m 
spite of • them. Every generation 
reads Dofoe from fresh perspectives. 
The author of Robinson Crusoe ami 
Moil Flanders ami Roxana permits 
more latitude than is perhaps com- 
fortable. more perhaps than is de- 
fensible on artistic grounds. But (tie 
nrt is there. As Professor Sutherland 
says. “The artist and (lie moralist 
arc often at loggerheads in Defoe. 
All things considered, it is remark- 
able how u filer? rt is the a-nFist who 
. has tiic Iasi word.* 1 


socialism based on Christianity 


A Journal of the Platt* n 
1 1 722) belongs in a differritfl 
gory ahogedier. Since it H » 
Defoe’s most notable nnd 
able works. Professor 
gives special attention to the 
in which it appeared Itf; 
Quarantine • Act of 1721k 
own companion work on the 
i Due Preparations for the - 
which preewlctl the hmil. 
Defoe’s treatment of Iri r 
tone of which was Orders C 
and Published by the 
Mayor . . . eonrerning the 
tlwi of the Plague, origntfj- 
in 1665 uml reissued in l»^ 
the best of the Journal Is «*. 
thb product of Defoe's owi 
ination. the visit, for instance 
F. to the burial pil in AWp*- 
there is carelessness in Hw* 
Professor Sutherland 
nowledges : - 

Defoe look great piiin? 10 
basis of formal realism 
narratives; hut what be 
vincingly wiah one hand |w w s 


ftmiey's Coiiiinuiipluce llouk 

aith an Enlrodttulion by 
Winter and D. M. Judin 

Cambridge University Press. 


pnpal theorists of British 
n in its formative years in 
n half of this century were 
llaski and Tawney. Only 'F aw- 
fetfwd his socialism in u xpe- 
frCbristiun dress. He was an 
historian endowed with 
bpeelivM of a moralist and 
^philosopher. It was the years 
pi fermenl and industrial 
pN before 1**I4 which sli- 
NWm to work upon the prin- 
[Wfch ware to guide his soc- 
[■■bng. and he set them down 

i t fragments which com- 
mmonplnpe book.- The 
ng-ll.s fragments » a 
l the economic historian 
rai judgment and assess 
of the moral factor in 
wney helleycd. nnd it re. 
stable belief, that revolit- 
*ic reforms occur not be- 
05s inefficiency or gross 
» They arise.. rather when 
ion has already been put 
w ple Who have lost con- 


fidence iu the moral justification of 
their power and who respond lo a 
parallel loss of confidence among 
the population ;il large. Tawney 
judged England to have reached such 
a point in l ( >[2. He also judged that 
contemporary sociologists merely 
fiddled with "problems" while civi- 
lization burned, tracing action and 
probable reaction when (hey should 
have artienhiled the ways a new 
moral consciousness could be har- 
nessed to political reform 

If social reform was lo create a 
degree or social harmony based 011 a 
moral bond rather than the nexus 
of arbitrary power or the cash nexus 
then it must place justice above com- 
fort. efficiency and the Promethean 
urge to dominate the natural en- 
vironment. Fiat UtstUia ruat eoehnn 
-though in Pact the heavens are un- 
likely to fall provided enough justice 
Is done. However, not only is struc- 
tural change necessary . hut a free, 
interior conversion of individuals. 
No legislative flat can create a new 
order: hence the importanee.of- edu- 
cation and Tawney s own involve-. 
‘ ment in the WEA, ftnd later on ini 
Labour's education policy. Any new 
order should embrace varied inter- 
ests and parlies and admit , varied 
means lo broad common ends. Those 


ends might properly be rooted in 
the moral authority of a Church 
freed from the slate to be a servant 
of the people (the ” Life ami Liberty 
movement in the standards com- 
monly acknowledged by Christian 
nations, and in the mural influence 
of the university. The ethical 
essence of reform was not the fel id- 
lie calculus of the greatest happiness 
of the greatest number, since that 
could lead to the oppression of 
minorities, but nn even-handed 
justice and a pursuit of liberty for 
all based on tiic treatment uf men 
ns ends nol means, with lives lo 
lead' as well -an work to perform, 
immortal souls as well as useful 
hands. 

Tuwney’s Writing in his common - 
place book is simpler than the 
broendod. elegantly pointed prose of. 
his later works. Ho states his basic 
assn nrnt inns • concisely, making it 
clear how they are based on Kan- 
tian ©dries. In their form, content 
and allusive, reference they are 
soaked in the gospels. Man should 
be set free from arbitrary power to 
take risks by choice and not by eco- 
nomic necessity. His only true gain 
Is to recognize that . attachment . lo 
material goods is ultimate loss. To 
risk, to choose. Ip. grow in spiritual 
maturity Is no matter of the will 


but of reliance nn divine grace. 
"This is Ihe supreme paradox uf 
religion that it sets men changing (ho 
world for the better who believe that 
from ©Lernity to eternity all is well." 

Such a position was no simple 
application of a Christian eiliic but 
had a profounder reference in theo- 
logy. Tawney rejected mysticism, 
and religions of abstract principle 
and metaphysical theory. Christian- 
ity 

diowx God not ns universal bill ns indi- 
vidual. mu as infinite bill as limited 
and denned, not as a principle but as 
a man. ... A mnu who prefers the 
absolute to die Trinity Is Ilka a mini 
who would vnhminrily leave his house 
And wander in the desert. 

Tawney hat/ no median doctrine of 
man : like Pascal he celebrated the 
“mis&re at grandeur tie Thonime", 
the ape who wns but a little lower 
Hian (he angels, th& creature who 
fed into sin rather Lhnn mn.ladnpla- 
lion. 

Like so many socialists., especially 
those who happen to be gen tinmen, 
Tawney admired the .best- f«>rm«s of 
conservatism. Unlike the commercial 
classes tire gentry had often bal- 
anced privilege by correlative obli- 
gation: * 

All decent people are at heart conserva- 
tives^ ill die sense of desiring lu rpn- 


t J w u (c AUimOTpY, 

i< book fc^tructs'the fodd&s * 
f W.tn«fc state* irvd tte events Wwh 
. have given rise to tbe poi 


gAn^ofrtte Adai^P^ ■ - 
I Mujcamaand Kintu. *a map* v 
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An Etymological 
Dictionary of 
Pre-Thirteenth 
Century Turkish 

Sir Gerard Clauson 

Thu book lisrs, as completely as 

S ble, all words occurring in 
ish texts before a.d. 1200, 

. peept Sanskrit loan words used only 
Arabic and 
msunloan words' which entered 
the language. with Islam, and gives • 
. an etymological analysis and outline 
or the subsequent Histoi'y of most of 
then*. 424 ." 
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The Place-Names of Cheshire, 
Part 4 

The Place-Names of Broxton Hundred- ' . ■ 
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J. McN. DCDOSON 

The fourth or a five-volume survey of the 

placd-names of Cheshire, one of fit? 
richest counties iq England in place-name* ■ 
which commemorate, the ethnic and .. 

political hbtory of Uia couiltry. ^ 
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International statesman, t-qrd Salisbury 
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serve Hie hum an aswrvdidions, loyalties, 
aTfcdions, pioiki bonds between man 
and mini whidi express a t nun's pci- 
snnaiit)' and become hi once h shelter- 
ing nest for hLs spirit nnd a kind of 
WHleliinuer (mm which he may &» 
visions of >i mote spacious and bounti- 
ful land. 

Mere Is no abstract and unstructured 
libcrtariHiiisin. 

To sonid extent Tawney’s political 
emplmses belong to a. time when’ ihe 
major danger to liberty appeared la 
be utilitarian capitalism. In his ad- 
vocacy of moderate state control lie" 
could handy be expected fully, to 
appreciate the dangers, of bureaucra- 
tic st at ism that some of his intimates 
foresaw. Rut his commonplace book . 
—hero excellently edited nnd sym- 
pathetically introduced— is " tlie pre- 
cious life blood of a master spiriL" ; 
and if the dangers lie com bated are 
less with us. it is in purl because • 
what he argued nnd lived for became = 
a constituent pnrt, thnugli not the 
defining element, In British social- 
ism. 
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With the paras in Algiers 


J ACQUIT MASSU : 

La vrale ha faille d’A Iger 
391pp. Paris : Plon. 33.fiUfr. 

JULES HOY: 

J 'Accuse Ic Glit Ira I Massu 
119pp. Paris: Seuil. I5fr. 

PIERRE VIDAI.-NAQUET J 
Ij* torture dans la lUpubliquc 
202pp. Paris: Minuil. ISfr. 

The leisures of his retirement, the 
accident of being involved in a law- 
suit, and the Pontccorvo-Yiiccf Saadi 
film of “The Bailie of Algiers " nre 
among the reasons which have led 
General Massu to write (its hook, 
which is essentially concerned with 
Ills activities against the rebels in 
Algiers during 1957. The book is 
made up. of replies to questions. 
Sometimes the replies are long and 
supported by voluminous quotations 
from reports or detailed analyses of 
Hie rebel organization. The Inst sixty 

f iHges consist entirely of texts. Apart 
rom occasional references to his 
family and his dogs, his servico with 
General Lcclcrc during the war, or 
his experience in the colonics or dur- 
ing the Suez operation, Gcncnil 
Massu has little to say about him- 
self. 

VVh/il he has to say about the rebel- 
lion is simple enough. It was widely 
accepted, and he quotes reports to 
snow this (including a statement by a 
Catholic priest), (hat the French were 
up against u new type of warfare, 
terrorism was different from any- 
Jhihg wliicb they had come across in 
Indo-Chuia, and the terrorism which 
existed m Algeria was used on a 
much larger scale than that of the 
old-fashioned revolutionaries. Evcry- 
thmg, as General Massu says, could 
be used by (he terrorists. The young 
gir smiling at you on the be«oh who 
walks off leaving her bench bag, the 
old lady who is so tired that she has i 
to put her shopping bosket down, the 


dustbins in the streets, everything 
could contain a bomb. He claims that 
Alters was ideally suited f or such 
activities; and speaks particularly 
about thb crowded caft terraces of 
ihe_ rue Michelet und the mo d’lsly 
and photographs In his book show 
some' of the victims of explosions. 

.Faced with this." and with' other 
forms of political rebellion, it was 

fSsJ *&’■ *5* ■ Frcnch authorities 
w M ld cilhcr Have to confess their ih- 
obJlKy to cope Or would have to Rod 
• new methods at new laws irans* 
gqesser :dcs Icis habltueUeincnt 
atfmises General Massu's La vrale 
hamlfe d Algler shows how he did 

pnrach ^ sts went and 
trichcd sinkers at home, and obliged 
them to return to work (" Plus d*iin 


gri. c \ istc, h iTiii dire, dc’icc-mlil . . . 
auric* Ics'ici. mai.s ires pea resisterent 
veritableim-nl ") ; the shop which had 
put its sliuilLTs down had il.s shutters 
removed by tin army lorry backing 
into it ; all ihc houses and inhabitants 
of ihc t'iisbah were investigated and 
a control established which meant 
that all movements in and out. could 
be supervised. 

This was “ le quudrillngc otTcnsif ", 
But essential- to it was the building 
up of infurmation. Sometimes it was 
. relatively easy ; rebel leaders were 
’ astonishingly indiscreet in their Ict- 
• lers. Sometimes it was very easy, and 
, some rebels, once they were caught. 

’ volunteered informal ion. There were 
those who were given a comfortable 
scat, paper, pen and ink, and who 
wrote fully about themselves and 
their associates. But there were limes 
when, in order to gain urgent and 
vital information, it was necessary to 
be more brutal (“il fallait que '*?a 
engne un peu * “) and il was accepted 
that the interrogations were accom- 
panied -hv a graduated series of tor- 
tures. Those being Interrogated were 
ben ten or were given various forms of 
electric shock treatment. 

It is this sample and direct admis- 
sion of torture (“je n'ai pas peur tin 
mot") which is the only sensational 
part of these memoirs. It is sup- 
posedly justified bv the allegation 
that terrorism invariably struck at the 
innocent, ami in Algeria the inno- 
cents were both French and Muslim. 

It is admitted, that those who prac- 
tised it had to show “ qualitds 
morales ’* so as not to abuse it, and 
that there was n risk of some putting 
.too much passion into it. It is ad- 
mitted loo that it was a “mdtier” 
which had its moral dangers and 
General Massu had to avoid kecpiita 
his regim-mts loo long in Algiers. It 
is claimed that French military tor- 
lure wm ns no* hine compared to that 
practised by til* rebels. And. after , 
all. as General Massu puts it. one re- 
covers. Henrv Alice, who recounted j 
how he wtw tortured in 1957, Is said i 
to have appeared all right when Gen- i 
era! Massu saw him in the Paris law- , 
courts in 1970 (" cl'un dvnamismo i 
rofvsur.int " are the General’s words), i 
And the conclusion of the hook is t 
thal the Rattle of Algiers wn rcaMv i 
won, and thyl if General Massu's 
parachutists had not won il then, j 
[here would have been a greater | 
bloodshed and much more suffering. 

It Js only natural that this soldierly | 
frankness should not be I n everyone's I 
liking (although it is curious to see ; 
that there was no grail outcry in the | 
French press against General Massu, • 
apart from an article in Charlie t 
Fiehdo and other manifestations In 1 
the underground press). But just as j 
a general, de BoUurdi&re, asked toi?e t 
relieved of his pomninnd rather than I 


practise such mcliiods of interroga- 
tion. sn the Algerian-born writer. 
Jules Roy, refuses to accept this man- 
ner of recalling (lie recent French 
past, fan il be. he asks, that the Ger- 
mans have a greater sense of shame 
than the French ? J' Air use /,■ 

<i literal Massu is a biller and violent 
attack, going beyond the issues of 
1957 and considering Massu's subse- 
quent record as the protector of the 
French in Algeria. 

For Pierre Vidul-Nsicqucl il is not 


sn much a question of anger. He 
was one of those who was 
mast prominent and courageous 
in denouncing torture and in- 
justice while ihc war in Algeria 
was being fought. Torture : 
Ctuuyr of Demot rary was originally 
published in England in 1963 (and 
was reviewed here on April 5. 1963). 
and only now appears in a French 
edition. A newly written final chap- 
ter reflects on (lie universality of tor- 
ture and brutality. This is not, M 


Vidnl-Nacqncl says h, 
victuals arc sadists but k u< 
!«*ir desire 5 . 

» r « .organize a 
individuals who arc SS*? 
Ihoy areriah 1, AltoSSj 
n allow for the possibft 
testation, nut neither S ■ 

M Roy norlhcpSt!!! 

M Vidal-Nncqtiet arc ifjj 
t he same effect on the Js 
shniilder-sli rugging, lacooie k 
ness of General Massu. • ■ 


ruth in limited editions 


Coups for beginners 


JOHN DUNN : 

Modern Revolutions 
An Introduction to the Analysis of 
a Pnlilfcul Phenomenon 

3-16pp. Cambridge University Press. 
£3.81) (paperback, £1.40). 


John Dunn's aim is 11 to assist anyone 
who wishes to think clearly, honestly 
and .seriously about modern revolu- 
tions and who finds the conceptual 
und informative problems of begin- 
ning to do so slightly baffling * 
r Slightly ” is nice, and typical of the 
book’s general tone.) There is no 
question of Mr Dunn's own honesty 
and seriousness, not to speak of his 
reading and knowledge (his biblio- 
graphy, despite one or two odd gaps, 
is truly formidable) ; blit, whatever 
the author's intentions, it is not very 
likely that the beginner’s bufllcmenl 
will be greatly reduced by this 
(angled, discursive, suggestive, very 
much High-Table cook. 

Mr Dunn has a very strong sense 
or the " necessary complexity ” of 
modern revolutions, which is sound 
enough, and lie tries to probe their 
causes and character by way of eight 
case-studies — Russia, Mexico, China, 
Yugoslavia, Vietnam, Algeria, Turkey 
and, Cuba— chosen as " examples of 
the successful' oVerttlrn of an existing 
governmental authority and the 
establishment of an alternative state 
power which has proved capable of 
maintaining itself in existence Even 
though this allows him less than 
thirty pages or so per revolution, 
much that he says about each of them 
is interesting and stimulating. Bui 
the end result Is not very satisfactory. 

The reason for this has to do with 
Mr Dunn s approach. Quite simply, 
the study of revolutions requires far 
greater and more specific attention 
to economic and social structures, 
and to 'M m composition and strength 
of particular classes and groups, than 
he is willing to allow. Admittedly 

juch attention, however detailed and’ 
.painstaking, is not enough ; and Mr 
Dunn is right to stress how varied 


and contingent are many of the fac- 
tors which make for success or 
failure, not least the factor of ade- 
quate leadership. But while il is right 
to reject a crude economic determi- 
nism. and to make allowance for an 
important “ voluntarist ’’ ingredient 
in revolutionary history, there still 
remains the need for sharper analyti- 
cal tools than those Mr Dunn chooses 
to use. 

He notes at one point thal “ France 
had a real national bourgeoisie " and 
that "there were profound smial 
reasons why the Communist Party in 
France could not come to dominate 
the French resistance as the Yugoslav 
Communists had conic to dominate 
the Yugoslav resistance ’’ ; and, in 
discussing the Turkish revolution, he 
also notes “ the absence of cither an 
existing Turkish entrepreneurial 
group of any size, wealth or experi- 
ence and of an existing Turkish 
proletariat These are indeed essen- 
tial though not exclusive elements in 
the study of revolution. But they 
only form isolated nnd unsystematic 
observations in Mr Dunn's account. 
His drnmntis personae tend to be 
competing “elite groups"; and 
while he docs not suggest that revo- 
lutionary struggles arc merely 
straggles for nuwer between such 
elites, Ills' analysis of them is loo 
undifferentiated, in economic and 
social terms, to help much in explain- 
ing why the revolutions lie examines 
happened as they did. and what hap- 
pened to them, l ints lie wriles that 
” the Bolsheviks took power because 
power, bv October, 1917, was there 
for the inking and they \ycre the only 
group with the nerve to take power 
in the terms on which alone it could 
bo taken But this begs many more 
questions than It answers, “ Nerve '* 
Is no doubt Important, but Mr Dunn 
is Weak on the reasons for the 
vacuum which the Bolsheviks were 
able to fill. 

This criticism is also relevant to 
one of the major themes of the book, 
namely that revolutions made in the 
name of Marxism have nowhere 



brought about the kind o(« 
Marx envisaged. Tlmdo« M ', 
Mr Dunn to tinderestiimfe j 
achievements, or even the ^ 
of their occurrence. Rut in ill 
the Marxist project eniifli* 
popular seir-gaw 
which Marx appears to haw 
mind when he spoke of thsi 
ship of the proletariat lnjj 
Lenin reaffirmed in thrSm 
Revolution on the eve of ikfi 
ber Revolution). Mr Dunttf 
(hat it is a fantasy which hs 
what lie calls the " pathos of 
jut ion However that irojk 

important question is not ioi 
why the revolutions nudei 
name of Marxism have not a* 
what might properly be c 
“socialist democracy ”, km 
they have fallen so far shout 
“ Tile least withered stale appa 
in the modem world ta< 
created hy revolutions”. Mil 
observes. Yes, but why! ti 
old question; and anything B 
adequate answer to it wiwWiq 
rather more than the genenb 
lions, interest ins though nut 
them arc, that Mr Dunn elm 


Two recent pamphlets fra 
Historical Association urcco” 
with nineleenth-ecntury | 
Eugene Sehulkind's The Pro 
mime of 1871 (38pp. 2M u* 
the circumstances which 
the Commune and discusses 
licuncc of this brief regime" 
sequent political thinking. 
Inrly Marxist. D; E. D. 
The Political Parlies of 
Century Urliain (23pp. 
study of Victorian party dc 
The author slrcsscs the 
that development and paw 
I830s-40s and 1867-85 M « 
significant periods. A amt 
lei, History after four n™* 
7fp), contains pradical 
by teachers, for the fa 
activities of a school nswr 


MU. Pyas* 


N«w Papetbackt 


^Modern Metropolis 

Its Origins, Growth, Characteristics, 
ant? planning 

; Selected Essaya v. 

* -'v j’’ :'5 ' •' f • • 


The International Corporation 

A Symposium ' • . , 

Charles P. Kindlsberger, editor 


Dostoevsky : . 

The Major Fiction 
Edward Waslolek 
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The Economics of Insusssnof '*■ 
In the Mekong Delta of Vietnsni 
Robert L. Sansom ' 

’ Robert Sansom has. produced 
few genuinely or^jlnsl and 
researched studies of the wp 
naitiv n deMrves A wide audience. -'J™ 
LUorary Suppleitiant 
Cf.4» • 

Violence end thePollce :^; ^ *: 

A Sociological Study of 
Custom, and Morality r : . j M l i 
' WHiffem A. Wesley ’ i : y4' 

’The single mok accurate 
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Dudupcsl : No Publisher. 


Lx| a copy of Jiteser LcngycPs 
novel. Confrontation. Ins 
j the West. The TLS reported 
,wncrin Commentary (March 
qj. and one chapter of it was 
iKd in the Hungarian periodi- 
Icrion in December. 1968. 
kebftik itself solves the riddle 
iiijSleD’ which surround it. It 
no publishers imprint, al- 
ii ihe Preface informs us thal 
<. in fact, been published— if 
is the right word for the opern- 
Ihe Kossuth Publishing 
Even the printers’ name fails 
_ar (contrary to Hungarian 
id no price is indicated, 
the book is not available to 
bite at any price. The cover 
the legend " To be rcgnrded 
Manuscript.” The novel was 
wted among party high-ups 
.Sustcd intellectuals “ for guid- 
lb a manuscript ", 

Ic anonymous Preface explains 
Confrontation is based on per- 
I operienccs of its aullior but 
w “debatable details" nnd 
twfots " out Of context ’’. J ; ur- 
tew debatable details " fail to 
c the great historic conncx- 
, show coincidental events as if 
!«« absolute rules, and also 
kndizc Ihc exceptional Should 
|»k reach Ihe general public, the 
w continues, “ some readers " 
fepmp to the wrong conclusions 
rat the imprisonment of inno- 
!p(0|de. in Stalin's Russia was 
BgrawaJ and not due to the 
toe mistakes of potty officials 
[we. subsequently, duly pun- 
|fi)r their carelessness), and it 
jt, indeed, be used as anti- 
pcnisl propaganda, quite con- 
[ to the author's intentions, 
p this 11 problematic work " is 
published " Tor guidance " only 
*»t be treated as a mtinuscripl. 
to is in harmony with prcscnl- 
wgftan policy. Here is a 
JpA Is not a book ; il is being 
■wand nor published nt one 
wumc time; il is samizdat 
*j™iind distributed hy the 
mo. They, publicise Soviet 
^W^ondcmn all those who 
t what they, themselves, tire 
I ! 

* FU first drew the British 
rs aitenliDn lo ihis remarkable 
a review or n collection of 
Slones, LI tv lilt tart aids 

■7 }\l m ■ J<5lrcf Lengyel 
"of Hie founders of the Hun- 
‘'-Jimnunisi Party and was re- 
giUJh * tnifnence.jzrise behind 
H regime in 191®. After the 
|?t Rial regime Lengyel fled 
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first to Austria and (lien pmecedcil 
to the Soviet Union. In 1 937 lie was 
arrested and kept in prison, in camps, 
in forced residence and under sur- 
veillance for eighteen years. It was 
only in 1955 Ibal he was permitted 
to return to Hungary. After the long- 
delayed publication of his collected 
shorl stories, a number of other hooks 
followed in Hungary as well as 
abroad, including this country. He 
received a shower of honours, includ- 
ing Ihe Kossuth Prize ; yet he has 
remained something of an enigma, a 
problem and an embarrassment to 
officialdom. 

Comparisons between Lengyel and 
Solzhenitsyn are inevitable and fre- 
quent. Both have suffered terrible in- 
justice from a regime they believed 
in ; both arc men of tremendous 
courage and integrity, refusing to 
compromise, to lie low, to remain 
silent. Both ure protected, til least 
to some extent, by their international 
reputation. But Lengyel is seventy- 
six years of age. while Solzhenitsyn 
is a younger man. Solzhenitsyn is 
deeply in love with his native Russia, 
while patriotic motives are completely 
nussing from Lengyefs writing— 
indeed, he seems to be more devoted 
to the kindhearted. temperamental, 
unpredictable Russian people than to 
his Magyar compatriots. 

Confrontation is an honest book ; 
n deeply moving book ; an important 
book but. alas, not an outstanding 
piece of writing. It falls far short 
nut only of Solzhenitsyn's master- 
pieces but also of Lengycl’s own ex- 
cellent shorl stories. 

Endrc Lassu. a Hungarian, is— just 
as the author was— released from a 
Siberian camp and slips, illegally, in- 
to Moscow, to see his old friend 
Istviin Banicza. The first chapters 
show Lcngycl's true power at its best. 
The ex-prisoner's fear, cunning and 
outrage— why should he be so terri- 
fied to come to Moscow to sec ah old 
friend 7 — arc wonderfully conveyed. 
Hu recalls the shoemaker's appren- 
tice he met in Taganka Prison. 
The man. completely drunk, 
murmured id four o'clock in the. 
morning that “ this is no life, just 
sheer existence ". Nothing to worry 
about, his cellmates tell (lie new- 
comer, this comes under §10 
(agitation), a few years In prison, 
that's all. But they prove to 
be wrong: the drunken appren- 
tice uttered his remark at Artpnl 
Square, in the Kremlin, so it 
comes under §8 (terror actions) and 
§8 is always coupled with §11 (con- 
spiracy). So the young man will get 
fifteen or twenty yours i bad luck, 
AH this is retold coolly nnd unemo- 
tionally: §8. 10, and II are fuels of 
Soviet life, lo be ncccpted ns are the 
cold nnd the snow. 

Lassu succeeds in .reaching the 


Hungarian Embassy und is warmly 
welcomed by his old friend Hnnit/u. 
a lormcr engineer, now First Coun- 
sellor. The two men used to work 
together for the Cause hut their paths 
eventually diverged : Banicza 

became a prisoner of the Nazis. 
Lassu of ihe Russians. They com- 
pare notes: flic Nazis treated their 
prisoners even more cruelly but. in a 
way. it was worse suffering at the 
hands or your own comrades. The 
two men love and hate, trust and 
respect, each other. Banicza gives 
Lassu a lot of money, promises help 
it* repatriate him. ami gives him u 
splendid lunch in the company uf his 
wife and stepson. He treats him as 
one shnuid treat an old friend, but 
the gulf between the two is un- 
bridgeable: one is an outcast, the 
other a pillar of the new establish- 
ment. The problem of one is how 
to sneak out of Moscow without 
being recaptured; the other has lo 
face a rather dull reception at the 
Bulgarian embassy. The question is 
begged : should one compromise, 
serve ihc cause as well ns one can nnd 
accept Ihe shame and humiliation of 
a comfortable life; or should one 
insist on proclaiming the (ruth from 
the rooftops because the truth is 
stronger than any idea and, besides, 
no idea can survive in an atmosphere 
of lies 7 Banicza wishes to believe 
that the atrocities and the tyranny 
arc incidental to Ihc regime : bad men 
are ruining a grent cause. Lassu has 
his grave doubts: still a devoted 
communist, he fears that the bad 
cause has, in fact, infected good 
men or, alternatively, naturally 
attracts the wicked ones. Banicza 
consoles himself that at least there is 
no exploitation In Ihis new society, 
but knows perfectly well that the 
capitalist exploiter has simply been 
replaced by the bureaucratic one. 
Lussu realizes Hint his great dream 
has led lo disnstar but still clings to 
his faith. 

Lengyel is Lussu while Banicza 
represents the present-day masters. 
But, on another plane lengyel is both 
Banicza and Lnssli: Banicza repre- 
sents the author's doubts, torments 
and nightmares that he has sacrificed 
his life and his freedom lo no good 
purpose. Perhaps it is not a ques- 
tion of right and wrong. The Lassus 
of Ihis world cannot act like the 
Ranlczas, the Banlczas like the 
Lassus. One wny leads to individual 
salvation but to the betrayal of the 
cause ; the other might lend to vic- 
tory of ideals, but Tl nlso leads to 
individual purgatory. Lassu faces 
■new arrest nnd more years In Slberla ; 
Banicza is promoted to a post in 
London. Lnssu's truth is; not pro- 
claimed from the rooftops : it is cir- 
culated in a limited edition to the 
Baniczus of Hungary. As guidance ; 
and also ns a warning. • 


SiSft will doubtless 
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follows the alphabet, so that G. Is full 
of envy and hatred of the others, as 
impotent to impress or please them as 
he is to bold down a job, or get his 
writing published in the world fit 
large. • . . 

Weighed down by the complete- 
ness of his failure, G. begins to with- 
draw, and In doing so. observes. that. 
a, baulked craving for success be- 
devils the lives of A., B., C,. Dm, B- 
nnd F. no less than his own. " Oal- 
listl's: disease ", lie finds, is endemic. 
For a while be refuses ip hove: any 
further truck with society, shuts him-r 


share his life with, others. ■ 

G. is not .very interested In ideo- 
logy, and admits that at school the 
priest had held out to him a sense of 
purpose sitpilar to that which he ex- 
periences In his communist friends. 
'But tbe priest did not mix with his 
poorer parishioners, whereas Pank- 
roz Pudpnz, the .group-leader. '. is 
happy to drive about .in a rusty bid 


dor ; he bought for 350. Marks and 
concentrate his energies on; building : 
a better iworld with hltf fellow-revolu- 
tionaries. . It is doubtful whether Q. 
ft really 1 converted to pommunterp. 
4- gre left with the imprest Or 
JlistI |urns to the communists 
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J. B. Priestley 

Victoria’s Heyday 

In this beautifully illustrated companion volume lo The Prince 
uf Pleasure and The Eilwnrtliam, Mr Priestley surveys the 
social, political, industrial, religious, literary and artistic life of 
die 185ns. With 2m) black-and-white illustrations and 40 colour 
plates. £ 4.50 

David Littlejohn 

The Patriotic Traitors 

A history of collaboration in German occupied Europe from 
1940-1945. Illustrated £3.90 

Fiction 

Patricia Highsmith 

A Dog’s Ransom n.25 

Doris Leslie 

The Desert Queen 

A fictional biography of Lady Hester Stanhope, explorer of 
Iho desert. £2.10 

Phyllis A. Whitney 

Listen for the Whisperer ms 

Heineinann Young Books 

Bo Carpelan 

The Wide Wings of Summer 

A prize-winning novel from Finland for young Fodders. £1.40 

Technical 

E. A. Bird 

Electronic Data Processing and 
Computers for Commercial Students 

A practical introduction, which covers every aspect of the sub- 
ject, based on the nuthor's many years of teaching experience. 

Illustrated Bound £2.90 Paper £1.70 

Re-issues 

Frank Yerby 

Bride of Liberty ' ’ V £i, 50 
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Between facts and values 


ALASDAIR Mur INTYKE ; 

Against (be Self-Images of (lie Age 
Essays on Ideology and Philosophy. 
284pp. Duckworth. £3.45. 

The main impression left by (his col- 
lection of essays, selected from the 
output of fourteen years, is of the 
scope and thoroughness of Alasdjiir 
MacIntyre's interests and the ad- 
mirable fertility of his mind, [n it he 
brings together ten pieces on 
ideology (all but two, in fact, about 
Marxism) and thirteen on moral nnd 
social philosophy. His aim is clearly 
to bring the two into some closer rela- 
tion. As it is,- ideologists are ignorant 
of philosophy und forfeit respect by 
failing to comply with its standards 
of argumentative rigour, while the 
philosophers who study morality and 
human action arc indifferent to the 
ideological aspects both of the con- 
victions they study nnd of the findings 
they reach, and arc thus parochial 
and trivial. 

The two animals are, then, put 
Into the cage in the hope that 
something fruitful will happen. But. 
as il turns out, for the most part 
they. circle rather warily round each 
other, occasionally sniffing at each 
otherfc extremities. Professor -MacIn- 
tyre admits die limitations of his 
achievement: “I should know how 
to tie. these arguments together into 
a substantive whole. This I do not 
yet know how to do . . . 

There is an underlying argument ■ 
here but it never wholly conies to 
the surface or, at any rate, not in 
such a way as to establish definitely 
the closer relation he is in pursuit 
of. Moral philosophy in this een- 
tury> not only in the English-speak- 
ing world but most conspicuously 
there, has insisted on the absolute 
nature of the logical distinction be- 
tween fact and value. This has the 
effect of rendering questions about 
ultimate values tin discussable, j 

Either, as wish G. £?. Moore, uJCi- i 


mate values are just obvious to the 
uncorrupicd intellect or. with the 
more sceptical prescript ivists who 
derive from him, they arc matters of 
sincere, but non -rational, private 
“ choice, 

'Now it is characteristic of ideol- 
e ngics that they derive evaluative 
B conclusions, in a ••naturalistic" 
r way, from theories (hat are not, 
■ prima facie at least, evaluative : 

: from a theory about the universe in 
! *he case of Christianity, about 
society in the case of Marxism, 

1 about human nature in the case of 
psychoanalysis. Anti -naturalist 
' ethics, therefore, rejects the ideolog- 
; jeal project as a whole and divides it 
into two, more or less accidentally, 
connected parts: the theory, to he 
assessed as empirically true or false, 
and the valuations, which iL con- 
ceives as a matter of private, per- 
sonal choice. 

One way of reinstating ideology 
as a unitary project would he to 
refute anti-naturalism and this is, 
more or less, the burden of essays 
twelve to seventeen, which contain 
the most finished and conclusive 
aspect of Professor MacIntyre's 
work. Another would bo to deny 
that the theories from which ideo- 
logical valuations are derived nre 
virgin ally factual and this, though 
less convincingly, Professor MacIn- 
tyre also does. The belief in a 
logical abyss between fact and 
value, after all, does not always load 
to indifference to ideology. Sartre 
endorses it as firmly as R. M. Hare 
but with startlingly different ideo- 
logical results. But if. with most 
European philosophers, you take the 
GehieswhseiiKhaffen to be inelucta- 
bly evaluative, the different out- 
comes are intelligible and consistent. 

4n fact, even if. with the prescrip- 
fivists, you do place the two main ’ 
ingredients of ideology on either 
side of the supposed abyss, there is i 
no logical reason for averting altcn- 


! lion from these large systems of 
: belief. Many people's, and, in parti- 
i cnlar, many reflective people's. 

value-convictions do form part of 
i ideological systems. “Ways of life" 
arc not, as it happens, bald conjunc- 
tions of copy-book headings. Given 
the hypothetical assumption of an 
ideology's ultimate values (obey 
God, end exploitation, eliminate 
neurosis), the ideological system can 
be examined as a whole in respect 
of the truth and consistency of its 
empirical and logical parts. If the 
anti-naturalists of the English-speak- 
ing world have ignored ideology it is 
not because their doctrine implies 
that no ideology can be shown to be 
objectively true but because, in their 
world, (here lias not been all that 
much ideology about until recently 
and because, perhaps complacently, 
they have failed to perceive the 
extent to which such of it as there 
has been underlies many of the facts 
of disagreement about value they 
arc concerned to interpret. 

The basic unsettled issue in Pro- 
fessor MacIntyre’s position is that 
of the extent of his endorsement of 
ethical naturalism. Much of the 
admirably fertile reasoning in his 
critiques of prescriptivism seems to 
amount to a straightforward refuta- 
tion of it In the interests of natural- 
ism. Congruous with this account of 
his position is his view that human 
actions, which typically are done for 
reasons, are not, on that account, 
insusceptible of causal explanation. 
On the other hand, there Is a 
strain of historical relativism in 
his point of view, worked out in 
detail in his excellent "Short His- 
tory of Ethics", which takes natur- 
alism to be a transitory scheme of 
moral notions, chronologically 
intermediate between the primitive 
stalion-and-duty ethic of savages 
and the Sagas and the ethics of 
unreasoned commands that has 
come in prevail since the Reforma- 
tion. 


Prescriptivism, in this perspective, 
is I lie latest phase of -Protestant 
ethics. Now that God is dead, what 
used to he his categorical commands 
are the ultimate personal commit- 
ments of individual moral agents. 
Professor iMaoInlyrc hovers between 
saying that competing moral philo- 
sophies arc accounts of quite differ- 
ent overall mor.il schemes, and thus 
not incompatible with each other, 
and saying 'that the ethics of unrea- 
soned commands is a mistake, 
founded :i$ jl Is on a God utterly 
separate from the world or moral 
agents detached altogether from de- 
sires and their satisfaction. The 
latter is suggested at the end of his 
hitherto unpublished ami presuma- 
bly recent essay on " Ought ” where . 
he says " in the cases where pres- 
criptivism is correct, no honest man 
would want to continue to use 
‘ ought ' ”, 

It may be objected that Professor 
MacIntyre's three specimen ideol- 
ogies are not very com parable : one 
is a religion, another a social theory, 
the third a technique for the treat- 
ment of mental illness. In this 
matter, as in many others, he is too 
caught up in the substantive Issues 
to deal with resolutely superficial 
pedantry. More to the point is the 
fact that while Christianity and psy- 
choanalysis receive fairly full-dress 
examination, Marxism, though allot- 
ted twice the space of line other two 
put together, is criticized unity ob- 
liquely and in n fragmentary way. 
The fool is that he has no doubt of 
the " not to be regrcUcd decay " of 
the first two hut is far from con- 
vinced that Marxism is moribund, 
Christianity is a device for dressing 
atheistic thoughts in ihcisfic lan- 
guage, psychoanalysis is an unscien- 
tific superstition that flourishes " in 
the cultural desert created by the 
prejudices of the liberal krlelligenHia 
«F New York or of the Californian 
cities ", 


Hegel in search of change 


Marxism, however 
plod general 5332*' 
its exhaustion and faZ?* 1 
if not intact, very nm*' ^ 
pr«eiw i* his 

dorses us scorn for liberal'. 

ita individualistic indi(&. 

saiues ol community) andV 3 
Icnliun tluil 

arily ideological or Hiicl 
nated. He insists thui Sj 
™ t .. Le n ,n s : heir on the gS 
unhke Lenin, he pretended ife 
mntvvis'c departures from ? 
ortliodoxy were nothing of tbJ 
where Lenin had admitted dso 
were desperate expedients. Ik 
ge-sts that he takes Mania « 
doxy to be worth prcsenriiu-'c 
point is not merely that sin 
more of a liar than Lenin, 
though praised as a mac, j 
demned for Quixotism in ri 
tho necessary .substructural « 
lions for revolution as spedbj 
Marx, and Tawney is siima 
for a less romantically glohou, 
dulgenee in abstract moofau 
not at all clear just how md 
Marxism Professor MKlnnl 
abandoning. 

The essays on moral phi 
that make up the first |„ 
pages of the second part of ifet* 
constitute the most solid and 
on refutation that the d® 
prescriptivism of the postwar 
has yet encountered. I 
MacIntyre's argumentative n , 
combines with his knowledges 
history of culture and hfiktaAj 
vigour in the mounting of 1 1 
fyingly broad assault which I 
tho object of his criticism da 
up in less than, in his rehbi 
moods, he seems ready to a| 
Here, as elsewhere in the boot it 
consistently interesting. He ^ 
conclusively by his example U 
hroadennng of ethical perspex 
by no means bound to M 
thinness and dilTuscness. j ' 


sllll iiiUNNH 1'MPIRH recedes 
)r ,, n ,us into history il begins to 
m up as huger and mure 
j jnuK extraordinary and 
oik to our generation, than 
in the day when the Gol- 
LetlimlKicks were exposing Us 

Lffiven in its last days, hardly 
u back, when the flag was 
Lbwred in colonial capital alter 
Lj capital. The case wilh which 
CU abdicated, whether amid 
I^d farewells or lo the buck - 
Lf gunfire, the inevitability of 
U provokes the increasingly 
j. question : how on earth did 
forefathers create such an Em- 
fa (he first place? Whul sort of 
UK they, since they arc un- 
able in their descendants? 

d* Icfti'h school, for whom the 
was always a crime, it has 
become a super-crime, so 
ifli-i and rococo that its very 
dors and debunkers now fed a 
rfhalf-envlous sympathy wilh 
„ cast in so tremendous a 
|. Those for whom the Empire 
i proud and admirable achicve- 
, not second even lo Rome's, can 
tug at the atomic age the pro- 
words of George Santayana, 
12: 

isoce ihc days of heroic Greece 
< uorld had such a sweet, just, 
i master. It will he -a black day 
he human race when scientific 
jardi, churls and fanatics manage 
fifrni Kim. 

tint school has discovered that 
v Britunnica was a gigantic 
a world-wide confidence- trick 
iq a licet of usually semi-olwo- 
nrships, a mere hundred regi- 
i of usually ill-ofliecrcd red- 
,and scores anil scores of self- 
fent iidventiircrs. imposed 
h rule or overlordship on a bc- 
f^Dd browbeaten " third world " 
aller cultures. Meanwhile, a 
ft that remembered Waterloo 
id failed to observe what hup- 
Id the Redan truckled lo the 
kI Bully at his Palinerstonian 
pine ■ ■ . until at last Kaiser 
pill blew the gulf. 


Blow, Union Jack 


If, S. HARRIS t 
Ilcgef’s Development 

574p|L Clarendon press : Oxford 
University Press. £5. 

H, Si Harris has written a detailed 
jmtftectuaE biography qf Hegel from 
his ; schooldays to the age of thirty- 
Oner, baited fareely on the material 
asseptMed by Johannes Hoffmelster 
p mpokwnente zir HegehEntwick- 
m/« '(I936) and the drafts published 
by ^Hermann Nohl ns Hegels Theo- 
Qtftehe Jupendsehriften In 1907. Mr 
Harn$- also makes use - of the corres- 
pondfenuo of Hegel himself and of hh 
friends- Hdlderlin and Sehelllng, and 
1 M i^he book: there is an 

■ S?5a!L- J ° e .Hogefa. political writings 
.. 111 early years, in particular the 
esatt-ori the German . Constitution 
whWr was begun in. 1799- and aban-' 

i Stm ' B nwrly finJshed 8te,c W 

, TW* ground has been worked over 
by a, considerable number of Conti- 
nentel scholars since Dilthey pub- 
isfied his pioneer essay on Hegel's 
. iniflifectuul develoomenf wirlv tn 


Ty R?chVTKron^n f 8 !, ven " ,lcrn: ' t i VC- The alternative, it should 

tiro to T M introduce be emphasized, was not a different 

raSslatlon 'of M t'h« K K j weH-known system of ideas but u new kind of re- 

Wrifnls ,,al0 "' a reI,8i011 for a livifl 8 

yunrty rather than private indivi- 
ut-xnowieagmg hts debt to his pre- duals. It is Mr Harris'* ihesk thni 

ff no Mikri°| nte ^ P K° ra I y . Hcgc[ ' s s ‘ udlcs * unlil hc went to Jem 
nt V with tho m 1801 , wore directed primarilv if 

hlS Qp!n on ' Hegel's not exclusively, at this practical ob- 

SSta to ’SLffiJR'J' m ^ ch ai ! *•« UtafiS.- 

S3K \ 

SaaSSSSS^- feSiiWasrf 


preoccupied 


questioning faith [ his aim was t'o'de- i n „ Liff'S? ■ u, n ? f gr “ t learn - 
fcnd orthodoxy bv demonstrating the * Ju?' j Jif ^ nv ' ab |j knowledge of 
impotence of unaided understanding h ha e D ?f s ' , Hls bo °k. 


rial in Nohl which was omitted hy 
Knox hccmisc of its frugmcnlary 
character but is nevertheless of great 
{merest for its own sake and for what 
it prefigures. His presentation of 
Hegel as fundamentally an Enlight- 
enment character wilh a difference 
(the difference being that lie pm pri- 
mary emphasis not so much on 
|| reason " as on " imagination " and 

the heart ") may surprise outsiders, 
but is nevertheless convincing. He 
is illuminating also on the extent to 
which the young Hegel sympathized 
with liberal, even radical, Ideas In 
politics, and had connexions with 
groups lhat hoped to overthrow the 
existing authorities. But for all that, 
his book is something of a dis- 
appointment, 

It Is disappointing becaute It con- 
iines Itself to the origin and connex- 
ion of ideas, and does nothing to ana- 
lyse and evaluate them. Granted dial 
Hegel s first Interests were over- 
whelmingly, even exclusively, prac- 
tical. the fact remains that there are 
pnssnges in the early writings which 
genuinely point forward to his later 
thought. The passage on the Jews at 
: the beginning, pf The Spirit of Chris- 


tianity is one example: the 
of Knnlinn ethics which inw 
follows another. Here, ns b *** 
another key, wc get the first $ 
version of what was toboiheff 
Ian criticism of tho undent! 
Whatever Hegel's own preoccu 
when he wrote this essay, Ihisa 
makes it worth reading today 
although Hegel in such pass 
original nnd striking, there b 
In his thought which nee* 
Uon, not simply from the phi 
but also from the philosophical 
of view. It cannot be said i® 
Harris supplies this clucldawa 
oven tries toi Perhaps beau* 
too sharp application of ihc** 1 
Hegel must either be cftgag» r 
osophy or be doing somclhin* 
together, he has set this whole 
of his thought aside. A* * 
though his book is full of inW 
Indeed Is admirable In. its ow» 
it leaves the reader somewhat * 
fled. Whatever Mr Harris ag 

early writings contain ideas w 
philosophically impressive. 
explanation, analysis. at!0? V;, 
pathetic criticism of those 
wc do not find It in his 


Edward Grierson hus produced a 
highly readable, eogenl, and some- 
times eriidile, sophisticated version of 
the bluff explanation. His account 
considers why a maritime Empire, 
rather than an Empire extending over 
a land-mass— Athenian or Venetian 
rather than Roman or Russian in con- 
cept and organization should he in- 
herently fragile. Il is a judgment we 
can now make in hindsight, having 
perhaps forgotten that Mahan's pic- 
ture Was always one of sea-power, not 
command of territory from the sea. 
Mr Grierson's model for the failure 
of any London-based Empire is his 
chapter on the swift rise of Britain's 
domination of the North American 
littoral (potentially, it seemed then, 
of the entire continent) and its even 
swifter down fail. The lesson to be 
learnt from the Old Thirteen was not 
merely the need for early and gen- 
erous local autonomy linked to a sen- 
sitive and prudent management (or 
monarch) in London. ' The lesson, 
never learnt properly, was that once 
the British left their wooden ships they 
became desperately weak by the very 
nature of their logistic problem — and 
the deeper they went in. the weaker 
they usually heenme. 

This pattern, in terms of the power 
that comes Trout the barrel of a gun. 
was bound to be repealed, even if 
India seems lo refute die statement. 
This is a sound reflect inn on British 
weakness. It was foreshadowed in the 
example of the Spanish colonies, and 
even the Portuguese, who retained 
the fragment of their sixteenth-cen- 
tury ompire only hy courtesy of Bri- 
tish protection (often of an intimi- 
dating kind) until 1914. 

As Britain's technological ascend- 
ancy was ending. Tree Trade finally 
established itself (on quite false pre- 


KpYYAKD GRIlifCSON ; 

The Imperial Dream 
320pp. Collins. £2.50. 

riiARI.ES MILLER : 

The Lunatic Express 
An Entertain men t in Imperialism 
55'Jpp. Macdonald. £3.95. 

mixes) as the country's basic and un- 
challengeable ideology, more funda- 
mental than imperialism. Liberalism 
and Empire might not have been in- 
compatible. Nationalism was bound 
to transform il in the end. But what 
prevented Ihc Empire from becoming 
an unfolding and evolving political 
organism, given nationalism and var- 
iety of cultures, was the inability of 
Britain in (hc critical years after the 
Jubilee, to offer trade preferences. 
The canny colonial premiers were 
sent home empty-handed in whm mat- 
tered lo farmers and ranchers. Kin- 
ship, as Mr Grierson explains, made 
Ihc Empire briefly a Krlensvercin ; 
but it never hud a Zoilveivm, » com- 
mon market, to grow from. Cobdcn, 
not Joseph Chamberlain, wrote the 
script. 

Hie Ottawa agreements of course 
came loo late, for rliey followed the 
Statuie of Westminster, and the dis- 
cussions which led up to it : disinte- 
gration had become inevitable. 'Ihc 
failure of ideas for " Imperial Feder- 
ation ” from the Milner school ex- 
posed the lack of a common nml 
centrist purpose— which would, 

among other things, have involved 
hot just the triumph of 1 ariff reform, 
but a willingness in Britain to ndapl 
Parliament for overseas representa- 
tion. This remained a matter only 
hetween Britain and Ireland, and the 
precedents were iineiicou raging. 


In a period of slow change. 1 783 
might have inaugurated a Spanish 
period tor Britain nlher than the 
Victorian expansion. What altered 
the terms of the eou.il ion was the 
war with Napoleon and the Industrial 
Revolution. The new machinery and 
steam power was of course a limited 
factor io Napoleon’s del cal, hill it 
changed everything ill urea tier. Steam 
and cotton endowed the Empire v, it h 
something to give, something badly 
needed, on a par wilh Roman order. 
Where Rome gave law, Britain gave 
technology. Railways held India 
more than the British fleet after the 
Mutiny, and technology and science 
finally broke through the natural 
barriers lo penetrate tropical Africa. 
Hut after 1871, to take an arbitrary 
date, British technical supremacy 
began to lose its lead ns Germany 
and America got into their stride. 
The Empire ceased to he unique in 
its gift and its inspiration lo its new 
citizens. 

When war came again in 1939 the 
disintegrated Empire declared war 
severally, not centrally, and it was 
Germany’s nasty surprise that Ire- 
land alone— with consequences for 
Anglo-Irish relations lasting Iwcnly- 
livc years— opted for neutrality. 
(Britain's declaration for India, how- 
ever, offended Congress.) But, as 
Mr Grierson points out, it was 
Hitler’s threat to all Western and 
Christian civilization, rather than his 
intentions lo dismember the Empire, 
which brought Britain her sup- 
port overseas, including, notably, 
Gandhi's. It was a classic case of 
. '• the just war ", not an imperial one. 
However, the war fatally demonstra- 
ted that, even at sea. the Empire was 
unable to defend itself, and with the 


sinking of the Prince of Wales ufl 
Malaya the Royal Navy ceased to 
provide a backbone for even a 
Krk'tiswrein. The Sue/ affair ill 
finally exposed Britain's military 
hollowness. After that the Common- 
wealth took its final shape, which is 
shapelessness. 1 lie afterglow i* 
growing. faint in ihc 1 970s. 

Yet when all the historical reasons 
for the evanescence of the British 
Empire arc disposed of, the explana- 
tion of the phenomenon seems incom- 
plete. There was something heroic 
in the cast of so many men. granted 
they often hud the wind behind them, 
who created the mighty Pax, which 
by 1919 covered a quarter of the 
Earth nnd shielded much of the rest. 

It is perhaps best that non-British 
authors should assess their calibre, 
their strength and shortcomings. 
Charles Miller has done this for Ihc 
men who made East Africa, (he bust 
dominion, in his book, The Lunatic 
Express. From Livingstone and 
Thomson to Lugard ami Del a mere 
their very foibles loom larger than 
ours. It was. of course, n land of 
personalities— men like Boyce, Eliot, 
Grogan, Whi rehouse (who built (hc 
rail way), Patterson (who slew the lions 
Mint attacked the trains) — whose 
sheer animal energy fused and 
moulded a huge raw chunk of Africa 
into a colony. Was il national great- 
ness that bred men of matching 
stature? Or did three hundred years 
of great men in n small island natur- 
ally extrude an Empire as well ax 
an industrial revolution and a world 
language and literal uro ? 

U is important to know -for if 
nalionnl littleness is now to generate 
n progeny of little Englishmen, the 
rinpcrlnl Dream may, after all, not 
be comfortably followed hy the Com- 
mon Market dream or the Swedish 
dream, an ex-imperial suburbia ol 
affluence without end. We shall no) 
bottom out, so to speak, in Brussels, 
hut the decline will continue and the 
analogy with Rome will perhaps hold 
lo the point nt which the Goths not 
only infill ruled nnd wrecked the Em- 
pire but raped and gulled its sucrcd 
capital. The lessons of Empire nre 
not nil learnt yet. 
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M* Of moonlight and rain 

m Gothic Talas , . 

*d originally In 1776 In woodblock 
Monopetarli. or Talas ol Moon- 
W&ruJ a collection of pine; eerie 

Probing BptrJhqdvatuM end aberrationi , 
Wrioriral-uadWoifyLperapactlva. Uyeda. 
k flaB8 hts stories on'w^ll- known teles 
ylntage. Akinari reshaped oiid : 
in elegant prose, portraying 
JSSMf iimfila talas the Intefadtlop ol 

^mOfSs, superstitions, M (WRl* 011 * 
end thereby rataing them to the fowl 
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WALTER M.. LANGFORD 

THE MEXICAN NOVEL COMES OF AGE 

This study outlines the course and characteriGtlcs of the Mexican 
novol in tho present century. Concentration on the twentieth 
century Is attributed lo the fact that during the current century • 
the greateat changes and developments have occurred, 

Noire Dame 268 004501 229 pages £4 28 


ARNALDO VENDITTI 

THE LOGGIA DEL CAPITANIATO 

The Loggia del Capftenlato, traditional symbol of Vicenza's 

communal government, was constructed oil the site of an earlier 

building according to Palladio's designs in 1 671 -72. Thd present 

volume thoroughly discusses the various problems concerning 

the previous building, the Palladian designs and the entire 

sculpted and painted decoration. 

Corpus Palladianum: Volume N 

Penn Slate 27100089 9 160 pages, 10x14, 70 Ulus, £ 8 00 


LLOYD M0TZ AND ANN ETA DUVEEN 

ESSENTIALS OF ASTRONOMY ■ 

Available ohcb more In a reissue by Columbia University Press, 
Essentials of Astronomy Is the most comprehensive text In Its 
field* It was written as a text and reference work lo meet the 
demands of a . wide range of persons teaching, studying, and 
investigating contempof ary' astronomy, 

Columbia - 231 03632 9 ; 71 1 pages. 71 x St £6 B0 


JOHN W. BLASSINGAME, Editor. ■ 

NEW PERSPECTIVES ON BLACK STUDIES . 

Black students, with new awareness and a new sense of what 
-is possible, are Increasing their demands on universities through; 
out tne United States. These essays make up the first compre- 
hensive analysis of the objectives, content, and problems of 
Blaok Studies. 

Illinois- 252 001354 ' 239 pages ■ £890 
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JOHN PATRICK BELL ! " • ' . ■ ^ - ' ' 

CRISIS IN COSTA RICA R. 1 . M.. BURNS* Editor 

The Revolution of 1948 , . . C0UNTRY.OR TWO? 

The Costa Rican revolution of 1 948 oifihsxed Sn extended- period . " TH* Authors , of foes* essays;? -writes pr. . John Jv Deutsch. 

■l f lfln . ion an d political unrest. The purpose of this study is . ; • Principal of , Queen's, University, In the Iritrodydtfon; " hope that 
to sriSyzethe circumstances 6f 1M0-1 948 thel|eriJo a euccessful ; , a 4*^0* pf.thjs sensitive - : arifJ; e^iteMy, 
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HtANt'ltffO OH I.ANDO : 

I.vdimt frcudiiiiiu ik-lla * Plicilrc * 
I37pp. Turin : Ernaiidr. I . .2,000. 
MARTIN TURNELI. : 

Jean Riicinc : Dramatist 
369pp. Humish Hamilton. £7. 

Here arc two very different books 
on Racine,' (he one written for Malian 
university students and (he other 
(presumably) fora fairly wide English 
public. Francesco Orlando lakes 
Phkdre as his text, but sets out to 
" reconstruct' a different order " ™ 
this being seen ns an " essentially 
temporary operation " which is meant 
to "take its place, between two read- 
ings of the text, as a moment of 
reflexion " and to enrich our subse- 
quent experience of the play. Martin 
Tumcll, on the other hand, takes 
Racine's tragedies one by one and in 
each ease gives us wlwt is essentially 
a' critical commentary, following the 
actual movement of the plays, not 
without n certain amount of para- 
phrase. From Signor Orlando’s study 
the new reader might find it hard to 
deduce What actually happens in 
Phhdre and in what order. But such 
a reader should after all be rending 
the play and not u book about it. This 
being so, it is arguable that this 
structuralist approach is more 
fnf cresting and productive than that 
of the more straightforward English 
I critic. 

There Is nothing very technical 
nbout >Signor Orlando's Freudian 
. reading of Phhdre. He does not 
attempt, like Churles Mnuron, to 
. deduce an analysis of Racine from 
• the plays, nor does he psychoanalyse 
i frhCdre and Th&fie. Instead, he 
j uses the notion of repression as the 
centre of his study, building round 
if a complex structure of " nega- 


tion?. ”, which in his view sum lip 
the essence of i lie play. Each nega- 
tion includes i wo elements, one re- 
prisseil and the other repressive. 
These pairs are organized in turn 
into iwo parallel groups, one mythi- 
cal, one liu in an. So we have tensions 
between ; { I j Phfrdre's desire and 
P hid re’s dentil ; f2) secrets and con- 
fessions; (3i transgression and 
(absent) authority ; Ml the body of 
Hippolyte and (he sea-monster; <5J 
(he Minotaur and the Labyrinth; 
(6) prehistoric monsters and the 
monster-slaying hero. In alt of these 
the first element is the repressed in- 
stinctual urge and the second the 
negation of (hat urge by civilizing or 
repressive forces. 

If will be guessed thnt the corre- 
spondences arc not always as neat or 
as convincing as the author would 
have us believe, but there is no deny- 
ing that this construction is both 
attractive and revealing, laying bare 
us it docs many of the connecting 
strands which should mnke up our 
total experience of the tragedy. 
Finully all the different oppositions 
arc subsumed under the overall ten- 
sion between the myth und (he desire 
(a suppress it : 

D’une action >i noire 
Que ne peui avec cite expire r la 
nu'moirc I 

As the author rightly says, Racines 
tragedy does not conceal the myth, 
which is a scandal to both reason and 
morality, but gives it permanent ex- 
pression ; “ the paradox of this tra- 
gedy, which is ashamed of itself, is 
that it exists and is by definition irre- 
vocable, just hh the words- which 
manifest Phidre's desire are irrever- 
sible ", 

Signor Orlando relates this dialec- 
tic of repressed and repression to 
contemporary currents of thought. 


to Jansenism and to pre- Enlighten- 
ment attacks on supernatural myth- 
ology by such writers as Fontcncllc. 
For the most part, howescr, his study 
is internal and textual. Once he lias 
set up his selicme of negations, lie 
lakes each element in it as a starting- 
point for an exploration of the play. 
Here, not surprisingly, (lie apparent 
rigour of (he first part is considerably 
attenuated, as (he author traces a 
great variety of interesting patterns 
and correspondences. Many of the 
themes pursued here are quite fami- 
liar (labyrinths, monsters, etc), but 
the sensitive juxtaposition of dif- 
ferent passages cannot fail to deepen 
our understanding of Racine's text, 
ft is only a pity that such a short 
book does not allow space for a more 
sustained I real men t of the historical 
significance of Racine's myth- 
making. 

History is not very evident in Mr 
Turned's book either— much less so 
than in his earlier and in some ways 
more successful book. The Classical 
Moment. Here he is writing first 
and foremost about the way Racine's 
plays work. In his chapters of com- 
mentary he strives to bring out the 
living reality of successive scenes and 
protagonists, recounting in his own 
often eloquent words the essential 
conflicts and emotions. This involves 
frequent analysis of dialogue, often 
effective, but sometimes falling into 
the old traps of the explication de 
texte, where the sibilants, vowel 
sounds and the rest of them are made 
to do heavier duly Lhan they can 
reasonably bear. Similarly, some of 


the remarks about versification and 
rhythm will fail to convince, even 
though they are apparently based 
partly on gramophone records. On 
these questions the final chapter 
l" Versification and I anguage "j is 
less helpful than it might be. 

In all this the emphasis is on 
Racine as psychological dramatist. 
There is, however, another side to Mr 
Turnell's analysis ; he rejoins Signor 
Orlando and the mainstream of inter- 
pretative criticism in his attempt to 
single out central images which body 
forth the meaning of particular plays 
—for instance, ruins in Hritannicus. 
paths in Iphiuhniv. His account of 
most of the plays is convincing nnd 
he is particularly good on Rajazet. 
On Phhtire his ideas (which he first 
put forward many years ago) do not 
differ significantly from those of 
Signor Orlando. His remarks on the 
labyrinth speech, which have in the 
past met with a good deal of petty- 
minded ridicule, now seem so clearly 
correct ns to be almost a common- 
place. 

It is certainly not because of such 
Freudian insights that one has reser- 
vations about Mr Turned's book. It 
is rather because lie seems excessively 
concerned to sell Racine. His first 
chapter speaks of the difficulties of 
approach, particularly for the 
English ; perhaps it is this that leads 
him to give tin unduly naturalistic 
nnd down-to-earth account of these 
tragedies. It is largely a question of 
style; there is a heavy jocularity 
about the repeated use uf such words 
as “ fish-wife ”, " luve nest " or 

"womaniser", a would-be popular 
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tragedy more real fora uukZr 
cnee, and it is in sonic wan to 
Racine himself “cuts the ) 
down to life size", as Mr T 
says of Andronukine. Even a 
present the Trojan war persist 
terms of a sporting event (as » Z 
mg events did not matter) ag 
suggest by the use of expression 
us " get your girl " (], a t h 
people tire just like the pea* j 
door is to underestimate the - 
making which is stilt there ins* 
tilt Racine's debunking. PhWn 
the daughter of Minos and f 
At the end of his study, 
Orlando has an interesting rauk 
pages on Pradons PhMre 
poly/e. fn the passages he i 
we hear the chirpy rationale 
down Racine's myth to moden 
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Could it be that in his dean! 
enliven Racine and make Nod 
vant, Mr Turned is giving amp 
much to the Pradons? 
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European of Yesterday 
A Biography of Stefan Zweig 

390pp. Clarendon Press: Oxford 
University Press. £4. 


was no condescension to popular 
taste. Zweig was unfailingly honest. 
He merely had the depth of feeling 
which Inevitably distorts observa- 
tion ; he can stand as an example of 
what Goethe meant when he 
remarked that the dilettante never 
describes (he object but only his own 
feelings about the object. Not that 
Zweig was n dilettante in the literal 
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remarked, fame is merely the sum 

or misunderstandings that gather These two books about Zweig 
round a name. In the decade or so s,imd in lbcir Wi,y h** own duality 
before Hitler came to power Stefan ■•leulhm to detail and colourful 
Zweig seemed one of the areal 'turnn enthusiasm. Here the strands are 

•***"-* “ - 3 separate; D. A. Prater is the careful 

researcher; Elizabeth Allday the cn- 


of contemporary literature his work? se P nrul?: D - A- Prater is the cat 
translated into nenrly fortv inn&iiJp. researcher; Elizahclh Allday the 
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bal „ in Ger mnny a writer liiiile und Rilke", ■ 

oas to have a great mnnv lit* 

minded readers before he can pass . Mrs Allday calls her book "a.crl- 
as having an unusual mind. Zwefo L ca . b I°fi r aphy ”, and although it Is 
does not- hav* >,«»•«■■ in. 1 . “ devoid of (he upparuliis of criticism 
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to him than » womnn'i lips Imi 
the precious and sacred nasr 
Gucllic, Hofmannsthal or Rob 
And If you really want to ix 
when il happens (which is (Eu< 
Zweig strove to produce) yw 
share with Mrs Allclay the rod 
when lor Friderike, Zweig'* h 
wife, " her bluod become ice it 
veins when she thought oftbef 
some legal machinery necessary 
unlock the nuptial fetters". 

Dr Prater's study is totally * 
ferent. European of Yesiafaj ! 
sober record of- everything ha 
nbout Zweig *s life and circumJW 
Footnotes and biblioRmpbia 
indexes supply a fonnidaWe cd 
apparatus to u book which te* 
the archetypal doctoral .disseH 
But this is not a critical study, 
is great, therefore everyth^ ' 
motely connected with him Bing 
ant and must be recorded; "■ 
In Vienna, he underwent « £ 
operation in the area of tip n® 1 
Dr Anton Loews Sanatorium a 1 
IXth District." And Dr Pm* 
on : “It wns nothing serial*,.-' 
is just possible that Dr P™!*" 
suffering u sense of scholariy 
because he has not dlscoyeitdJ 
Uie taxi fare to Dr Antoni# 1 
sanatorium was. 

Eighteenth-century ; 
others come, under the 
Volume Six, edited by AW* 
and Brian Keith -Smith, in w* 
man Men of Letters sen**.P 
Oswald Wolff. £2.50). ,n» J 
lencies are probably attriw 
change of editor in 
occasioned by the deauJ^ 1 
Natan; this presunwwj. 
why all the essays on 
prefaced by pmtcd.Lrvia jrtJJ 
flit otherwise fur 'from liid®, 
of Leibniz. - : • - 

The : ; inclusion of phift 
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Understandable ; ■ but 1 

Bodmer and BroitiflgW 


Csflwrti First Commandment 
jurcly be: "Thou shult not 
a book for not being 
Sr book." Yet it is legitimate to 
-H 5 disappointment that llico- 
- Qreenc’s heroes are real men 
j fipmen: n study of fictitious 
w of American magazines, 
«y]y when presented with the 
I panoply of tables and per- 
aes, might have been even more 
Lrioiis than the present countings 
| weighings of actual living (or 
* thing) cynosures, ranging from 
pokon to Outmoded Progressive 
wsflhc latter rating 6 per cent 
liticte H from n two-ninths sample 
the biographical articles in four 
tiffing magazines ’* between 1914 
1918), and from John D. Rocke- 
erto those with Qualities Directed 
rirdsGod or Ultimate Values (the 
er rating, nlns, only 4 per cent of 
ooe-ninlfi sample of biographical 
tits from four best-selling magn- 
a" between 1894 nnd 1903). 
ik real trouble with such a book 
fefc thnt the reader is so bemused 
Ae manner of its computations, 
a the more one reads, the more 
Skull it becomes to keep one’s 
id on what is supposed to be con- 
«L Which Is another way of say- 
, perhaps, that Mr Greene takes 
latme so seriously that there is 
tneed. or room, for anyone else 
be serious. 

Suppose one did assume, for a 
menl, that this effort at quaiilify- 
peopband types of people written 
et la articles (whether good, bad, 
^different is of course of no cen- 
tre) bad some purpose, then 
fait sufficient to study fto quote 
m Table IV, already pillaged) the 
trader Description of tt mere onc- 
4 of the nriiclcs from four muga- 
«7And wlml magical significance 
we in the arbitrary range of 1894- 
» In this particular Table (and 
ittllrely representative of many, 
Sfliore), we learn that from this 
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quite haphazard sample the heroes, 
whether named or unnamed, well or 
ill drawn, jvosscss Qualities Directed 
Towards Cultivation of Self (50 per 
cent), Quidities Directed 'towards 
Cultivation of Others (20- per cent), 
and the 4 per cent God-Directed 
Qualities. 

If Mr Greene had managed to land 
n Foundation grant vast enough to 
enable him to employ a large team of 
readers, he might Imvc dredged up 
figures from nine-ninths of ail maga- 
zines between, say, 1787 and 1918. 
(The present work has occupied him, 
off and on. since 1948— but he hud 
only one year's leave of absence from 
Amherst College und u Trustee 
Fellowship during which the writing 
was completed, with assistance from 
his wife, daughters und son, plus 
many named members from 
Amherst and the Sociology Depart- 
ment nt Columbia.) This nl lenst 
would have presented us with a com- 
plete. rather thun capricious, pile of 
expendable information. Mr Greene 
would then have been the only per- 
son in the world to have completed 
this particular exercise and exposed 
himself to wlintcvcr consequences 
mny have followed. The original 
readers of some of those American 
magazines may, or may not. have 
ncccplcd the points of view of some 
of the known and unknown authors 
creamed by Mr Greene : there is no 
possible way of telling. It is quite 
certain, however, that no. one reader 
can ever before have digested even the 
** one-ninth ” or " two-ninths " of 
material here so laboriously presen- 
ted, so that any attempt to gauge the 
effect of these articles is doomed to 
failure. Neither Mr Greene nor any- 
one else can say who read which 
articles or with what effect. And in 
view of this ignorance, any effort to 
draw valid conclusions from the mere 
existence of this mass td paper is best 
confined to n study of editorial 
expectations. 

Even if one could swallow the 
enormous assumption that the effect 
of any one biographical article will 
be equal, on any one reader, to the 
cffcot of any other article on any 
other reader, there would stilt be 
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occasion for common sense to break 
through and destroy the pattern. We 
all understand, for example, that 
although every private soldier in the 
British Army is conscious of flit.- fact 
that he curries a Field Marshal's 
baton in his knapsack, he also knows 
that il is likely to remain there. Simi- 
larly, when lotting up the number of 
Napoleonic heroes flourishing in 
magazines at the turn of (he century, 
Mr Greene must have realized that 
for every Napoleon there arc thou- 
sands of soldiers, for every J. P. 
Morgan there are thousands of em- 
ployees and stockholders, for every 
Lincoln there are masses of humble- 
voters— nnd he must have realized, 
also, that all but the insane readers 
of the magazines knew it too. For 
even If a sociologist may allow him- 
self to turn r blind eye >lo the quality 
of the literary pabulum set before it 
chosen sample of his beloved 
" masses ", he sill] must be obliged, 
if he is genuinely Interested in their 
responses, to busy himself in assess- 
ing the actual (i o, qualitative) ns well 
ns countable (i c, quantitative) effects 
upon them of the rending matter 
digested. This Mr Greene has made 
no attempt to do. How, indeed, 
could he ? Yet be must surely en- 
visage the possibility that one reader, 
finishing one of his articles, said to 
himself "Splendid!” whereas an- 
other said to himself “ What rub- 
bish ! ■ 

All this aside (ns the sick joke about 
Mrs Lincoln puls it), there arc several 
interesting, straightforward facts of 


journalistic history to be picked up 
from this book. The early magazines 
or the infant republic were few and 
of small circulation ; biographies of 
eminent persons were soon accepted 
by editors; the random sample of 
"heroic occupations" in some mag- 
azine biographies between 1789 nnd 
1830 shows 25 per cent politicians, 22 
per cent clergymen and only 3 per 
cent women ; by the 18q0s an 
emphasis on "creativity, work, will 
and forccfulncss . . . pervaded the 
Napoleonic model of success ", as the 
current fashion for individualism 
came to signify “ power and force 
rather lhan ihc more sober qualities 
of the Puritan ethic ", As a highly 
impressionistic nccounl of the way in 
which n certain limited number of 
editors reflected, in their selection of 
a certain limited type of material sub- 
mitted to them, the presumed views 
of their readers, Mr Greene's sludy 


is mildly instructive. It is only when 
Hie tables and percentages begin to 
suggest that all this had a measurable 


effect on renders that one feels 
obliged to peer more closely nt the 
machinery and the evidence. 

To return to the opening admission 
of disappointment: it could be ar- 
gued thnt a sludy of the heroes of 
magazine stories might have revealed 
a more sensitive area of possible in- 
fluence on readers’ fantasies. To 
identify oneself too closely with 
Napoleon is to run the risk of being 
confined to r madhouse; but a host 
of secret Don Quixotes and D’Artag- 
nnns and Sherlock Helmses is for- 
tunately still at large. 


Misconnexions 


JAMES BALDWIN : 

No Name in the Street 
1 68pp. Michael Joseph. £2. 

No Name in the Street is not an easy 
book to read : nor can it have been 
easy to write. When James Baldwin 
says thwt it wax " much delayed by 
trials, assassinations, funerals and 
despair", it is his text, as much ns 
the four years that it look to com- 
plete, that supplies convincing cor- 
roboration. It falls rather raggedly 
into two hnl vex : a collection of auto- 
biographical fragments, in the man- 
ner of his earlier essays ; and a state- 
ment of his current position. One 
of the several reasons why it is diffi- 
cult to read is the lack of articulation 
between the two halves, which often 
do not seem to have much to do with 
one another. The first contains epi- 
sodes from Mr Baldwin's youth in 
Harlem, self-exile in Europe, and 
involvement in the early days of the 
Civil Rights movement. AU these 
he has dealt with before ; for this 
occasion ho adds some reminiscences 
of Martin Luther King, and of a . 
brief brush with Hollywood, where 
he hoped (rather improbably) to find 
“a resting place, reconciliation, in 
the land in which I was born”. 
Sometimes, these passages achieve 
the clarity and telling precisian of 
the earlier essays ; the capacity to 
illuminate a general theme by refer- 
ence to. the particular, brrJIjantly 
exemplified in his acoount of Richard 
Wright in Paris, " Alas. Poor 
Richard ”, is still present. But on 
this occasion he has chosen to frag- 
ment his material and wed it to a 
polemic in the high rhetorical style 
of Black nationalism ; ‘' The Western 

a is over and the white man's' 
asset. Period.” ' - • ’ 

This desertion of formal design 
—and even, ofi one occasion, of 'syn- 
tax— in such a fastidious, writer can 
hardly be anything but deliberate. 
The confusion and despair that Mr 
Baldwin how feels. is reflected; In the 
form in which he has chosen to cast 
his material.. Jfe comments : - 


lie journey of rediscovery, sloughing 
off the role of Great Black Hope of 
the Great White Father, which he 
played in contradistinction io Mal- 
colm X, painfully assimilating the 
lesson of Bid ridge Cleaver's attack 
on him in Soul On Ire. Or, to pul 
il another way, ho is paying his dues ; 
but, in so doing, trying to link his 
past as a writer to Ins future role in 
the Black movement. 

The rage that Mr Baldwin still 
contained in The Fire Nest Time, 
and which spluttered ineffectually In 
his published dialogue with Margaret 
Mead, has now burst to the surface. 
When once fie'couid write, in Notes 
of a Native Son, that “ I I6ve 
America more than arfy country in 
tho world and in The Fire Next 
Time, tell his nephew that "this is 
your home my friend, so do not be' ■ 
driven from it . . i we can make 
America what America must be- 
come” he • now ■ concludes . that- 
‘‘while Americans are probably the. 
sickest and certainly 'the most dan- 
gerous people, of any 'colour, to be 
found in toe world today ”, The 
response to this confirmation of his 
worst fears has to be unequivocal. 
Once Mr Baldwin wrote, in Nobody 
Knows My Name, that " it is de- 
voutly to be hoped that jl will soon 
no longer be important to be black 
Now, " black Is a tremendous spiri- 
tual- condition, 'one: of the greatest! 
challenges anyone alivp jjui, .faco;" . ^ • 

supreme 1 failure of . White Americans ,' ! 
that they stand condemned by. their . 
own children. 1 But In his autobio- 
graphical passages he shows how 
both he himself and his elder brother 
in turn rejected their own father. He' 
does hot choose to explain that rejec^ 
flon; thbdgh he bets written about it 
bwpre, . iq , Notes of a Nailya '■■Son, 
Ferhaps thot is because orv this b cca- 
slon. he ft, concerned leas with -hi&j pert: ■ 
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failure, in most Amencan byes, or the 
most elementary and craaai copqeptibns. 

• It happens that .“ only connect !' fe ; 
the epigraph', to .ForaPrV Howard* 

End. But Mr Baldwin is nclonger:' 
cori#foed.to phty jbeRterary^ay-, 

. bt.v^ie fe coudpcUpfe a painful f w- ■ 
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sign, ...Bven.wj* thls awkwahf, per-, . 
sonal book, labile . not : one ! of ;|he s ' 
major aohfeYefrient* of Sfantea Bald-. 
Wjh. the..Writet.' l8 deirlv be, fdhd^.'f 
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Manual of 
Political Economy 
Vilfrcdo Pareto 

Translated by 
AnneS. Schvvicr 

Edited by 

Anne S. Schwier and 
Alfred N, Page 

First published in French in 
191)9, Purcto’s Manual is n 
masterpiece in pure economic- 
theory. It is notable for its 
impressive discussion of the 
methodology of science, for 
its refinement of the 
Walrasian general economic 
equilibrium nnulysis. and for 
the formulation of Ihc opti- 
mum resource allocation, the 
* Paretian * optimum. 

£10.50 


Tlie Gap between 
Rich and Poor 
Nations 

Edited by 
Gustav Ranis 

This volume derives from the 
International Economic Asso- 
ciation conference held nt 
Bled, Yugoslavia, in 1970 nnd 
discusses several fundamental 
questions concerned with Ihc 
problem of the gup between 
rich and poor. 

£7.00 


China as a 

Nuclear Power in 

World Politics 

. Leo Yueh-yun Liu 

This book is the first investi- 
gation into Chinn’s attitudes 
towards her nuclear weapons 
achievements, analysing the • 
problem In tin international 
context. The author examines 
China's basic foreign policy, 
objectives from both histori- 
cal and contemporary points 
of view. 

£2.60 ‘ 

Two new titles in 
New Studies 
in Practical 
Philosophy 

Genera! Editor: 

W* P * Hudson 

Applications of 
Moral Philosophy / 

R. M. Hare 

4 1 bwnme a moral pjillaso-j 
pher because ( whs troubled*. 
About practical moral dues:; 

. .fjojit-V Write* - Prbtessor Hare, j ■ 
This bqok publishes, in many 
cases fb^ tne first dnho; some .'J 
of Hie results of his efforts to ! 
clarify these, questions. . 

Essays on the > 
M<>ral Concepts l; 5 

/iLfc- Hn^'v 

Tbecontmverslal.fmdoriflfnal; 
views, of ^rofqssgr have . : 
cbritribqted greatly td dilf \ . 
\jbderataridfng. of ; the mbrql ’ 
.concepts, The Vdliiqie bifngji 


poncepts. 'ThK vOluene bifn*^ 
Together ' most of: Jds iridln 
- : poSsnilqal writings Jfi fhefiefd 
in es^ya dl stj ogttifihed by a 
.; gajr ^_.cl^:r66sbpbig^ , 

T':.; 

:5- !.*. . | ; • T 
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Is there a natural Blake ? 


J. BRONOWSKI ; 

William lllukc mid the Aj*e of 
Revolution 

207pp. limit ledge and Kcgan Paul. 
£2.25. 

The Blake C'ullcLlinn uf Mn I nn don 

K. Thorne 

Introduction by Charles Ryskiunp. 
65pp plus 30 plates. Neiv York ; The 
Picrponl Morgan l ibrary. SI 0. 

WILLIAM BLAKE: 

Tliere h no Natural Religion 
Trianon Press. Dislribwcd oy 
Bernard Quarilch. Limited eilitiun. 
£35. 

I. Bronuw ski’s William Blake : A 
Man wit hum a Mask was frrsl pub- 
lished in 194-4. An introductory chap- 
ter has nmv been added, along with 
some new points of detail drawn 
partly from the work of Erdnian, 
Morton and others. The reissue under 
a new title, with the publishers' claim 
that j( has “ long been regarded as the 
outstanding uccounl of I Hake ", 
offers a convenient oppnrt unity for 
reappraisal. 

The book was originally written 
in the apocalyptic atmosphere of the 
Second World War. With civilized 
Countries being destroyed around 
him. Dr Bronowski wrote wiih urg- 
ency of a Blake who, for a brief 
period of his life, had spoken out 
against the evils of tyrannies, politi- 
cal, social and technological, before 
withdrawing, beaten and cowed, into 
obscure symbolic utterance. 

The strength of this approach is 
twofold. It relentlessly penetrates 
Blake’s statements in search of direct 
commentary on contemporary issues, 
thus establishing their historical 


JUST PUBLISHED 

Flying Light 
Aircraft 

DAVID OGILVY 

Presents clearly all the knowledge 
essential for candidates for a 
. 'Private Pilot's Licence, progress- 
. leg to advanced topics such as 
aerobatics and twin-engine 
machines. 10 photos. 37 drawings 
’ £2.50 

THe Dictionary 
of World Pottery 
and Porcelain 

, • LOUISE ,.V1}E BOGfcR 
i A comprehensive work of 


relevance, and it focuses attention 
on his gift for direct and passionate 
statement llini effortlessly sweeps 
away the reticences and elegancies 
of cightccnih-ccnlury style. The 
reader is brought closer to the cut- 
ting edge and shining outline of 
Blake’s poetry at its best. 

Yet it is also a sweeping approach 
— never more so than in the opening 
of the main text, where two and a 
half lines of biography giving the 
dates of Blake's birth, marriage and 
death are followed by the laconic 
.statement : “ Little more is known of 
his life.” Lt is hard to see how Dr 
Bronowski. with Mona Wilson's Life 
at his elbow, cmifd have written (his 
m the first place. Since then G. E. 
Bentley Jr has published the five 
hundred pages of his Blake Records-, 
yet the statement is still allowed to 
stand. -Sometimes, loo, the onward 
ihrust of the argument has u distort- 
ing effect ; we are told that ** the 
mystic and the revolutionary ” in 
Blake “ both speak together ’’ when 
he writes 

God only Acts & 1 a, in existing beings 
or Men 

Therefore God becomes as we are, 
that we may be as he is. 

Comment and typography alike 
invite the reader to see this us a 
single statement, suggesting an active 
God who encourages mankind to 
join him In his revolutionary pur- 
poses. Only the observant will 
notice from the references that these 
are in fact two separate statements, 
made in very different contexts. 

The weight of background material 
in the social and political chapters, 
also, is disproportionately large by 
comparison with the number of quo- 
tation* from Blake's writings, which 
have (o work hard for the desired 
effect. Blake occasionally gives a de- 
buted critique of industrial processes 
tas in his description of the workers 
who “grind/ And polish brass and 
Iron hour after hour, laborious task,/ ■ 
Kepi ignorant of its use”) but his 
social criticism is more often cast in ’ 
general terms, applicable [o most 


i jges. liven when dealing with event* 
: of the immediate past, such as the 
« American and French Revolutions, 
i he is more concerned to look for the 
universal processes at work than to 
; comment on specific events. 

A crucial problem is raised by flic 
sparscncss of Blake's social comment 
when viewed within the range of his 
writings as a whole. Why, in particu- 
lar, did social protest drop so sharply 
into the background after 1 798 i Dr 
Uronowski points to the strength of 
the forces aligned against sedition, 
the prosecutions for blasphemy, the 
laws against cheap newspapers. He 
acknowledges also a “caution and 
sccrctivencss " in Blake himself — but 
maintains that his mind might not 
have returned to the symbols of the 
earlier poetry “ had it not felt it to 
be safer to go back His age “con- 
spired to defeat him ; it cowed, but it 
did not break him ”, He withdrew 
“ for reasons which arc plain and 
pitiful in his poverty and in his 
fears ". 

The difficulty with such n reading 
is (hat (he heroic status claimed for 
its subject inexorably crumbles into 
111*, picture of a helpless victim, very 
much at the mercy of the fears of the 
“ natural man ". A decision not to 
publish seditious views would be 
understandable in the circumstances, 
but was Blake so frightened by the 
forces around him that he ceased to 
speak his mind even in his note- 
books ? And if so. in what sense can 
he be culled “a man without a 
mask ” ? 

Some of the omissions in such an 
account are opportunely corrected by 
the two other books under review. 
Dr Bronowski acknowledges a per- 
sonal antipathy to Blake's visual 
achievement which, he warns us, is 
not shared by others— and indeed one 
would hardly guess from his book 
how much of Blake's life was spent 
in creating, engraving and colouring 
his own work. The catalogue (flnbly 
edited by Mr Bentley) to Lundon K. 
Thorne's collection, giving an account 
of further little-known copies of the 


If it’s bourgeois, it’s bad 


CHRISTOPHER CAUDWELL i 
Romance and Realism 
Edited by Samuel Hynes. 


ncxion with Cuud well's Marxist 
criticism, works of the 1930s, includ- 
ing Alick West's Crisis and Criticism, 
and Ralph Fox’s The Novel and the 


:• plates; 150 drawings, - $50 photo- 
: grips, 550 marks- .. £5.25 

\AtyAM & CHARLES BLACK 


r i iw s i nc novel ana the 

144pp. Princeton University Press. People. But if he means literally 'what 
London : Oxford University Press, he says and claims, it is hard to see 
£29t) - on whut grounds he can prefer 

■ ’ 1 ’ 1 — Calidwoll's criticism to such works as 

‘■Christopher Cau dwell • was : the pJIS, Em ^° n ‘ s So, J ie V ?™!? ns 
pseudonym of Christopher St John Cult, wand L^rArnoI^Ks 
. Sprigg, a prolific journalist and, in Introduction to the English Novel 

■ the later years of a short life, a Marx- or even Granville Hicks's The Great 
; 1st critic. Born In 1907, he was killed Tradition. And if he were to take his 

in the Spanish Civil War, oh his first bearings from the best Marxist 
day of combat, February 12, 1937. erbicism, without restriction to the 
At his death. Samuel Hynes reports, English ^ language, 1 and speak of 
. " he left a muss of unpublished manu- Benjamin, Lukdcs, or Goldmann, it 
scripts: a book of aphorisms in the would be hard to expend time and 

nnilllu. nf J ' 1. . afln.mi I . .. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 

The Windmill 

/ ■$,: 't- r. •£ pc ifrri ® 

L • i -short etdfy ol the varies typos", 
windmill, jUuBtfeted wim more 
■\ than .100 phbtogrftphB of wlndnMlafc 
’ pe|r machinery ind . working p&jrjg' 


• iT“ , .r in inv .. w **"pviivi iimc anu 

manner of Nietzsche, two book- energy on Caudwell at all. 
length collections of stories, three Rnmn,,.* 

, plays, a mock-epic on the Anglo-Ger- , °" ia [ ue 0,,( j Realism does not 
. man. Naval Agreement, and two d0 whal 11 P roni ' MS - In fact, it is little 

i a. ■ mnm fkm. n . 


The Naval Side of . 
Kitig William’s War 

. ;.v:- . febWx'Rd; jiV po«r]L^^ 

.The flrel'datailetj^tudy of lire fharti- 
, Ilfna .Bkte otfoewar -of 1680-90; 


mutt nymmeni, ana two u u iiiuc 

additional studie^pf w^iich this ^>ook moro than a syllabus for u survey 
^y^ baS'Cop- xonrtc in thapoMfcaipf English litera- 

i - U*>n of a few explanatory footnotes ■ v 1 t0 r6tnind hmiself of 

: . w^nuch.:: in , fewtatfas 

; Romance and Reailm was to trace regard them 1 as his fechlre notes not- 
, chief social changes vyhteh ; as a finished book. He might jot 

, prodUced <phapg& -in : tHei.fotrti'SncJ 1 s °to^Kpg like this on- Blake. 1 


illuminated books, is ;i timely remin- 
der uf this Mile In his activities: it 
suggests :i m;m constantly and closely 
absorbed in producing new versions 
of favourite designs. And, despite 
touches of bitterness at his lack of 
popular success, he strikes one as 
basically a happy mini. To refer to 
sonic lines from the brief “ biography 
by quotation '* in the catalogue: 

1 have Menial Joy & Mental Health 
And Mental Friendship and Menial 

Wen lih 

I've a wife I love A lluil loves me 
I've all Rut Riches Bodily. 

Hardly, one might say, the cry of an 
oppressed victim. As Dr Bronowski 
mentions, engraving was a depressed 
trade during Blake’s lifetime, bill 
opportunities lor commercial engrav- 
ing seem not to have been his main 
concern. 

Dr Bronowski's picture of a Blake 
not properly in control of his own 
experience, driven by poverty and 
fear into shadowy and obscure utter- 
ance. is further criticized by the ap- 
pearance of There is no Natural Re- 
ligion in a Trianon Press facsimile 
(which fully maintains the splendid 
standards set by the earlier volumes 
in this scries). There is no Natural 
Religion is neither shadowy nor ob- 
scure, but in the collected writings 
the two scries together lake up little 
more than a page. The original plates, 
where each proposition lias its own 
page and distinctive ill list ration, con- 
vey much bettor the weight that 
Blake evidently assigned to his state- 
ments. An important key to his 
thought as a wfiolc (and executed 
before the period of his chief social 
and political w'rilings), they show him 
already asserting that the basic fail- 
ure of man in his time was a failure 
to perceive the world aright, a dwell- 
ing on the limits of phenomena in- 
stead of responding to the infinity in 
things. Hence the need for redress 
l rum the artist : 

If * were not for the Poetic or Prophot Ic 
character the Philosophic & Experimen- 
tal would soon be at the ratio of all 
things, A stand Mill, unable in Jo other 


: taw "-Bautefe Att largft elftira;, and and 

It Mlffldijt t0 8to in whAt^n$^they ' he reaches a wrt of aUPer-P^SsSnSm 1 
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am y ,|he most important .Marxist w« caught ia the bour £5: - 
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a -misunderstanding heris,' ■ ■. 1 i 
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of Blake's poems, there la not a 
word. Blake, Scott and Jane Austen 
are disposed of in two pages. Later 
on. ivhen Caudwell comes to litera- 
ture with which he is more ramiliar, 
tnc notes are more expensive, especi- 
ally on Kipling, Hardy, Galsworthy 
and George Moore. 

CaudweJJ’s standard criticism of 
an author, as of Lawrence in Studies 
In a Dying Culture, is that he was 
caught in the bourgeois circle, he 
never freed himself from his petil- 
botirgeois associations, he criticized 
Ihe bourgeois life while adhering to 
it, he did not understand that the 
protetariat was “ the dynamic fotce 
of the Future Every work becomes 
a mere function ot society, “ literary 
art is conditioned at every step by 
social relations the imuginalion is 
a slave to social forces. No wonder 
the criticism is po blunt: “Joyce as 

no COflsls t en t viewpoint; 
his attitude to reality Is fluid, hesl- 
tetmg, and unperceptive. Ulysses is 
n^ l », t - n8, fomiIess . and 
St ? n 61,01 : " The Waste 

Land [has] so pessimistic, so utterly 

R l0ne: there no hope 

abandon, itself to 
the pa^t. Writers go in pairs, it is 

JjSIfpSjy. 16 djsl'nguis/i between 
them Freldmg and Smollett. Webster 
and Tcumeur. Addison and Steele. 

i&JSSF* itSe,f is famili3r - 

able f evo,uti °n is inevit- 

able, and K Is also beautiful, 

P the Iran. 

bour 8ootsdom to commun- 
plm 'U' 1 f ^ smooth or happy or-beauti- 

fii if JSajfir*' h 58?: mSi 

t L b fi r ,^ is J ntrchv ^ misery 
Studies in ■■ 

dbylngpuUurq;^ iLi$ibe^hetari- 


,ha ? '«P«»Mlie same 

again. UUM anal 

I his, surely, and not his sou, 
js the niasler-XrX 
and dominates Ulnkc a r 
jaler. certainly, l, c would ” 
have been -carried by ih, ^ 
events into a temporary [Jy 
current revolutionary aciivtof 
he growing into a world-wi* 
iy* nt . ( for ll,e renovation of 
H»t it was not long before 
forced lo suspect thnl the apocah 
lor Ins generation, had*! 
passed: the important thing m 
o learn the right lessons. And! 

his, not poverty or terror, thaid 

urn buck to his first principle 
hud a sense ol the wonder and tm 
of the new industrialism uliee 
ot the revolutionary Albion „ 
mi Is. tollowed by their biL 
1 79 1 . were events elehed on ih* 
of Londoners) but his concern u 
understand how human beings 
have come to pay such exjg* 
respect to the machine: hccond 
that men tolerated the con< 
of dark Satanic mills in cities., 
they had already turned their 
minds into analysing machine, 
ready, in There is no Natural 
gion, he was saying: “ The Bo 
is loathed by its possessor. The a 
dull round even of a universe,! 
soon become a mill with complc 
wheels.” It is this side of BlabV 
ter prise which dominates his wort 
a whole, and it is this side uhd 
constantly thrown out of focus' 
concentration upon his more ia 
dime social protest. 

Since the Second World Win 
have had to learn to live on luoiii 
scales: one of imminent n 
apocalypse (against which I 
human protest is perpetually 
and one of long-term sunr 
which involves a hard Took at tbf 
t lira I and metaphysical foun 
of human civilization at large, 
had a great deal to say on I 
lion, too ; and despite the < 
of his later symbolic writings its 
service to him to sweep thema& 
the fmitasi/ing effects of a fri 
withdrawal. 


cnl gist of Romance and R 
At riic end of the latter book.'- 
well spells out the ml« Iff 
revolutionary: 

A revolutionary must be a nw*^ 
Ihe revolutionary party. He 
Ucipalc In its problems and be? 
form Its tactics. He must 
plans it has formed and whim « 
helped tq form. He must «tope 
settling, and then accept m i 
mem, ihe party line. He must 
loyally inside his group, aw “ 
his small or large snare of 
plan. As Jang as he remains, 
this revolutionary party, it u . r 
that although be believes u ** 
for a revolution he remains bo* 1 

It is consistent with 111** .. 
menls that Caudwell should 
Ihe role of the imagination^ 
creation of » work of 
strict sense, he ia not a 
There is ho evidence that 
highly intefligeni, reader 
responded to the imaglnab" 
a work ,of art. Everyihuji 
mind is general, abstract- ou^ 
has no response lothc * 
poem or a novel. The E 
he never feds bduwMo , 
riling from the authpf 
siderarion. GaudweU . da^s 
tcrest in fonrt,' techntqu e 
change, but his sense o' , _ 
plex matters is so blunt dm 
not risk the test of-.wjft 
single line of portry r P r , # 
quoted in Romance 
Nothing is , produced, exa 
dbredL No percepdon 
until Its spirit Is already^" 
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To measure godlessness 


COLIN C AMI'KIXL : 

Toward a Sociology uf Irriligimi 
171pp. Maemillian. 113.50. 

Colin Campbells interesting and 
pioneering study of “ irrcligion ” pro- 
vides illustrations of the approach 
found in most sociology, and parti- 
cularly perhaps the sociology of reli- 
gion. One begins by indicating the 
inherent interest of the topic and 
inquiring why it has hitherto been 
neglected. One then suggests that 
this neglect is " significant ’’ and re- 
lates it to the history of sociology 
and to cerium general cultural cur- 
rents. Nevertheless one rejoices that 
the neglect is about to bo amended, 
also because of certain currents in 
contemporary culture, happily now 
more favourable. One has marked 
out a field, indicated the richness of 
the soil, upbraided the ignorant or 
careless who have passed hy on the 
other side of the hedge. 

The next step is the precise mea- 
surement of the field and Its Internal 
demarcation Into appropriate strips. 
For this purpose various previous 
varieties of measurement must be 
passed in review, in this particular 
case Professor Shiner's five types of 
secularization and Professor Demer- 
ath’s definition of irreligion. For 
this or (hat reason these previous 
attempts are inappropriate or inode 
quaio: Professor Demerath, for 

example, is here upbraided for 
stressing that irreligion is lack of 
belief, whereas it is also a matter of 
action and feeling. This is the correct 
point at which to divide and sub- 
divide yd further nnd to conclude 
that the phenomenon in question is 
both multidimensional and part of 
a continuum, But trouble lies ahead, 
because although it has been estab- 
lished thnl religion and Irreligion 
belong to a continuum, it is still un- 
clear what are tli- elements of which 
tli is eon tin mi m is composed. There 
are tile orthodox. I ho religious re- 
formers, die would-be believers, 
those wiio want a substitute for reli- 
gion, and those who neither believe 
nor want lo beliuve and have no 
hankerings after substitutes. 

Uncertainly still remuins about 
what it is that provides the point of 


reference for alt these points mi the 
continuum. Dr Campbell here takes 
a clean dive into cultural relativism : 
irreligion is opposition to the domin- 
ant religion. Since he also mentions 
cultural and social nonconformity in 
this .context it begins to look as if 
religion is defined hy the fact of 
social dominance not by content. 
Hence it might follow dial the socio- 
logy of irreligion should study, lor 
example, the Orthodox Church in 
the Soviet Union since it embodies 
dissent front established belief. Com- 
plications increase as Dr Campbell 
explains that in pursuit of the dic- 
tates of cultural relativity irreligion 
manifests ilselt as deism in ihu 
eighteenth century and atheism in 
the nineteenth century. Deism, how- 
ever, is not specially distinguished by 
social and cultural nonconformity : 
it is rather distinguished by the fact 
that it is n variant of Christianity 
which had fairly wide currency 
among the elite of English eight- 
eenth-century society, and which in 
terms of certain historic definitions 
of Christianity can be seen as doc- 
trinally heterodox. Il seems that 
however much Dr Campbell may 
twist and turn lie wobbles between 
the logic of his cultural relativism 
and a quite different focus for 
studies of irreligion based on varie- 
ties of deviance from the historic 
formulations of Christianity provided 
by official Catholicism— or funda- 
mentalism. 

Dr Campbell does nol focus on 
the great secular establishments of 
today, with their vast apparatuses of 
persecution and anathema Limit ion 
designed to illustrate what sociolo- 
gists call the essentially plural nature 
of modern society. He is concerned 
rather with those people whose prime 
focus of antagonism was religion, 
anil whose other concerns were in 
part derivative. In effect, this re- 
duces his subject-matter to the activi- 
ties of rationalistic and ethical pres- 
sure-groups in England nnd Amcrifca 
in the middle and lute nineteenth 
century lo the recent modest revival 
of institutionalized humanism. 

Of these he provides a competent 
historical account supplemented by 
some interesting observations about 


the dilemmas of contemporary 
humanism. His historical account 
begins with secularism, a position so 
intimately linked uilh wider tradi- 
tions of political and social reform 
as almost to violate his definition 
of irreligion as that which finds its 
primary object of antagonism in 
religion. The principal figure is 
Holyoake. the principal support (Like 
dial of Dissent) from the labour 
aristocracy. Dr Campbell locales the 
decline of secularism in the fact that 
its liberal stance was incompatible 
with the rise of socialism in Ihe 
1880 k. He finds another source of 
difficulty for all his movements in an 
increasing apathy towards all reli- 
gious questions. If this latter expla- 
nation is anything more than one of 
the ad hoc suggestions in which Dr 
Campbell is fertile, then the reap- 
pearance of organized humanism In 
mid -twentieth -century Britain is 
somewhat surprising. He churls the 
internal divisions of the new human- 
ism, particularly the conflict between 
those who see it as largely n vehicle 
of irreligion and those who want it 
to be a socio-political movement. In 
this conflict humanism mirrored a 
dilemma experienced hy the 
churches, and one may perhaps con- 
clude that all organizations con- 
cerned with ultimate questions en- 
counter considerable tension when 
they attempt to relate their perspec- 
tives to the immediate specificities of 
politics. 

Dr Cam 1 5 bell concludes with an 
examination of the issues raised by 
the debate between faith and un- 
belief. notably the supposed relation 
between immorality for criminality) 
and infidelity. He examines the 
springs of irreligion and finds them 
largely In ethical disgust with reli- 
gion and in reaction to the class bias 
of religious organizations. His final 
point seems to be that a sociological 
stress on the positive functions of 
religion and Hs Ability to solve proh- 
lems of meaning overlooks its dys- 
functions and the fact that it creates 
the problems il claims lo solve. 

Toward a Sociology of Irreligion 
is an interesting book, and if fine 
sociological distinctions are supple- 
mented by nd hoc historical guesses, 
(hat is in the nature of the topic. 


To see things whole 


If AltAl.D MKYi 
Field-Theory 

Translated by Douglas Scott. 

326pp. Rout ledge und Kogan Paul. 
£5.50. 

The author of this immensely 
learned hook believes that ’ field- 
theory ” as it Was developed by Ges- 
talt psychology and most particu- 
larly by Kurt Lewin. is superior, as 
a basis for :i variety of types of 
sociological and psychological analy- 
sis, lo any form of positivism, to 
systems theory, and to the action 
theory of Mux Weber. He sets out to 
expand the theory and to argue that 
much of what is most profitable in 
social science can be adequately 
slated in terms of field theory. 

The notion of a field is taken over 
from the physical sciences but re- 
ceives its first application to human 
affairs in the understanding of Ihe 
Gestalt psychologists (jn contrast to 
behaviourist • stimulus- response 
theory) that perception takes plate 
in wholes. This in turn leads on to 
Lewin a notion of Ijfe sprtcc, and 
of thought and action as involving 
•’locomotion” from one aiHto 
another What is most interesting 

SSouithi^N that thewholeGestaU 

movement 1 is, a revolt ag aitut tfie 
mechanistic aspects of shraulus 
• response psychology. _lhat it revol ts 
agamst the failure of such pqvho- 
iugy other than to see interconnected 
wholes and to understand the naiute 
of action, yet it insists upon main 
twining the scieptisiK: physicaiht Ian- 


C SC Ol r-» 

y to an almost absurd • 

.: ' ({ would be perfectly possible to 
; develop an argument to the etf« l 

.! that ihe ayatetns theory of 
" , fflSStaSnf an elaborate 


application of field theory (o 
society as a whole. . But neither 
Lewin's own democratic inclinations 
nor Harold Mcy’s own theoretical 
leanings will permit this. What he 
wants is a theory (hat does not take 
normative consensus for granted and 
envisages the possibility of conflict 
He therefore starts with the notion 
of dyadic interaction rather ns Sim- 
mel and Weber might have done, 
but representing the action of each 
party simply as analogous with a 
magnetic field, keeping open the 
possibility both of Attraction and re- 
pulsion. Moreover, he shows that the 
simpler developments of role-set- 
conflict theory such as those enun- 
ciated by Merton may be readily 
absorbed jnlo and restated in terms 
of the language of field theory! / 
There is no doubt that the direc- 
tion of this line of thought is anti- 
Parsonian and one wonders imme- 
diately whether Mey will not recog- 
nize his owp affinity with the .work 
of Max Weber. This he does do. 
but he has one : fundamental objec- 
tion to Weber, namely that 'lie does 
not give adequate attention to the 
causal elements In human' aiitiop. 
This is hardly surprising if ■ 'bne 
wishes to start from and exploit all 
the ambiguity of the; notion of- 
?' locomotion ”. . Moreover, ohe 
shoiild not expect that the objection 
to Parsons would be hh' tendency 
to deal with the voluntaristic ele- 
ments of actioii by explaiftlhg.|tbem 
away adopt is tfcally. If anything Par- 
sons is open to the same criticism 
as Weber ; it is' hot that he ; does 
away with the action frame of refer- 


thc dynamic and cunflicUial dements 
which were allowed for in field 
theory. 

Most Interestingly May sees as the 
dearest expositor of field theory in 
the social sciences, Gunnar Myrdal, 
writing in his early essay on the 
political clement in economic theory 
in. 1932. He has considerable time 
also for. Mannheim. In Myrdal’s 
case, of course, there is specific ref- 
erence 'to conflicting interest fields-, 
in Mannheim's there is n perverse 
positivistic streak which -is main- 
tained despite his avowal of faith in 
the methodology oF writers like 
Dildhey. But, while this choice of 
the best fine in sociological theory (at 
least in the eyes of those who are 
repelled by the conservatism of sys- 
tems thepr9) m«y. . M «, hmpieiidflble, 
it is one wnieh Is Equally possible if 
one regards physical 1st terms used by 
Myrdal and Mapnhcini ns fin aber- 
ration and sees Ihem nS maintaining 
a perspective ou social action, social' 
relations and social conflict which 
Max Weber started. In fact, the lino 
that runs from Weber tq and through 
Mannheim and Myrdal can be used, 
perhaps in con junction with human- 
istic Marxism, to provide' precisely 
;the sort of thdory qfsojiety as. a; 
whole Mey is .looking tor ; one. that' 
is. which does justice; to. conflict and 
change. /But wb must face the fact 
that scientific metaphors are popular 
and prestigious in the social sciences, 
that the 1 metaphor., proposed by. 
Lewin Is jess 'misleading than many 
others arid (Hat Mey nttempls to 
ap^jy it to modern |hodreddal .p;ob- 
1 lems in accord ande with Very ; gbod 
Instincts Indeed - Even those who 

■ don’t attest th'e Valqe of this as' ah: 
pverqii approach ' .rtiight -still , ' find 
:mudh thW is sufegestivfc in^partifulhr- 

■ form i»)lzali pus wid; [njojdels. • /. ; V - 


Amos Oz 

My Michael 

A brilliant novel from one 
of Israel's leading 
writers. Set in modern 
Jerusalem, the story is 
told by a woman whose 
mind is so tormented by 
delusions and fantasies 
which even her husband, 
Michael, cannot 
penetrate. £200 

Frank Herrmann 

The English as 

Collectors 

A remarkable and 
fascinating book which 
is a unique history of 
both the private and 
public collections of art 
and antiquities in 
England. 

Illustrated £1 0'OO 

Paul Fussell 

Samuel Johnson 
and the Life of 
Writing 

This book is important 
because it is the first 
which deals with 
Dr Johnson wholly as a 
writer, to see him 
primarily as a 
professional author in 
the world of publishing, 
and revealing a different, 
more humane Johnson. 

£250 

George 

Pottinger 

Muirfleld 
and: the 
Honourable 
Company 

A fascinating and witty 
account of the history of 
The Honourable 
Company of Edinburgh 
Golfers, who have been 
playing golf in Scotland 
since 1 741 , first at Leith, 
then Musselburgh and 
now at Muirfleld, where 
the Open Championships 
are to be held this 
summer. £300 

Scottish Academic l 
Press 

SylviaTownsend 

Warner 

The Corner 
That Held Them 

A re-issue of this brilliant 
novel which presents 
the chronicles of Oby, a 
Benedictine convent in 
Eastern England, during 
the letter part of the. . 
fourteenth century, the - 
age of Chaucer. £2*00 

Anthony 

Trollope 

John Caldigate 

An entertaining and 
perceptive novel, 

, published towards the 
:-end of Trollope's life, 
which Is rich In the' 
qualities that helped to 
make him such a 
successful .Writer.-. £2-00 
Zodiac Press • 
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My 

Generation 

WILL PAYNTER 
The autobiography of the 
ex-Secrctary of the N.U.M. 
- a lifetime spent fighting 
for the miners - a lifetime 
which saw the depression, 
service as courier with the 
Comintern, membership 
of the International Brig- 
ade in Spain and, even- 
tually, of the Commission 
on Industrial Relations. 
£3.00: paperback £1-50 

Shake- 

speare’s 

God 

IVOR MORRIS 
This cogent analysis of 
the great Tragedies, in 
harmonising theology and 
literary theory, offers a. 
deeper appraisal of tra- 
gedy and the hero. 

£7M 

AMrncQ 
menf 
System 
for the 
Seventies , 

JOHN ARGENTI 
The author, winner of 
the Metra Management 
Award, has designed a 
new practical system of 
management, specifically 
tailored to the conditions 
of the seventies at all 
levels in all types of 
organizations. 

£4M 
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Viewpoint 


BY W. J. WEATHERBY 


New York is hard n n Ihe imagina- 
tion. The city supplies more melo- 
drama daily Ilian you could get away 
with in u dozen novels. No wonder 
so many young novelists sit impotent 
at tlicir typewriters, convinced they 
can create nothing to compnrc with 
the thunderbolts of reality outside. 

Some of them escape into the New 
Journalism (High Priests: Tom 

Wolfe, Gay Talcse. Jimmy Breslin, 
etc) and soon claim their lengthy 
works of reportage using a novelist's 
tricks arc better than novels. That 
is like comparing a Karsh photograph 
to a Rembrandt painting, and yet one 
sympathizes with these young writers 
for justifying (heir Tears and their 
sense of being overwhelmed by ex- 
perience. it's good far journalism. 
Loo. 


THOMAS C. COCHRAN 
A stimulating behavioural 
interpretation of the causes 
and consequences of social 
change , in twentieth-. 

America end | 

. . ;•*; i -■ fe. 

Sft. Antony’s Publication s i 
£2.90: paperback £l.S0 

The Arabian 
Peninsula 

EDITED ! 

;DEREk h6pwood ; 

Authoritative Statements 
Of our present knowledge 
Of the society, ppHtiCs and 
history of this atea and; Itfc. 
particular, the Qulf States, 

Georfle Allen itlM'ii 




The imagination is downgraded 
every day. Hack works of non- 
fiction get acres of reviews while 
many competent novels — genuine 
creations — get a miserly paragraph or 
pass unnoticed. Sometimes It seems 
as though Americans are afraid of the 
imagination. Certainly the educa- 
tional system, so closely lied to the 
job market, does its best to kill it. 
And llic three groups that retain any 
real imaginative freedom — very 
young children (before TV), artists 
(who arc unafraid), and people whose 
minds uro regarded as abnormal 
(often safely put away in mental hos- 
pitals}— have only a lowly status in 
society. For the sake of the status 
cjiio, it is just ns well. Only deadened 
imaginations could take the be- 
haviour of. most politicians seriously. 
Is this why sp many of the 'aging 
young on pot cop out, for the little 
we' know about pot suggests that at 
leust it unlooks the cell door for the 
imagination 7 The poor under- 
nourished brainwashed dying 
prisoner is suddenly given a full meal 
and shown the open skies. Heady 
stuff for anyone. No wonder people 
are ho silly on pot, and some of (is 
pro^r Jiquor and ;u gopd Ttdvfcf ijj* 
of der lo ; ifeleqkt the prisoner 1 : 

As a ' sometime reader for Neyr 
Yqrk publishers, and npigazines. I 
have beeh impressed by, first, the 
Intelligence- of ihe fiction submitted. 
U seems, raiioh smarter than .that of 
Thy genbration. It fs'ftlio loaded wjth 
sniari references.'' it. took; us all our 
time to , digest Freud (rind learn to 
reject a, lot of it, to bo free of it). 
In v these stories, chftrftclerS .seem 
• thoroughly familiar \riift nil the latest' 
intellcctuiil influences, "The locale Is 
ofleh $!• .college cai^pus.fhechief 

character oftan>. asst ; 

reisen 

result, of ihayijig.. a- generation of 
writers more formally educated than 
over before.- 

ImagiWl ve qudU$(M l hCrtftfre the 
writers 1 unwillingaeM to take rid fo . 


us if ihe intelligence now lias to do 
much of (he work of the imagination 
(an impossible task because the intel- 
ligence is much more conventional). 1 
notice an increase in analysis, a 
decrease in the sensuous detail that 
the imagination loves to play with 
(and helps to make life worth living). 
After reading a batch of such novels, 
one wants to press a switch and divert 
Ihe writers into forms more com- 
patible — into essays where ideas may 
be valued more than life styles, or 
the New Journalism (except that so 
many of them seem to lack a jour- 
nalist's intense interest in other 
people's lives). 

* * * 

Some people in New York may be 
oppressed by Ihe daily melodrama ; 
I’m more aware of crushing Egos. I 
have never lived anywhere that had 
marc people with a confessional urge. 
On first meetings I have heard long 
inlimnte life stories and then been 
abused for holding back my own. The 
problem Is that after hearing the con- 
fession, I have still only a blurry im- 
pression of the person. It is as though 
they arc playing n certain role, a slur- 
ring role in a scene written by some- 
one else, perhaps their psychiatrist. 
Sometimes in u few fragmentary 
phrases of English understatement 1 
have leurnt more about n person than 
from a long, long New York outpour- 
ing. YcL living among such aggressive, 
flamboyant Egos makes privacy diffi- 
cult, and one begins to appreciate how 
everyone contributes to the melo- 
drama in the. streets. I also wonder 
nowadays whether all. the Ego play 
isn’t some kind of unconscious revolt 
against a way of life in! which the 
imagination lias so few outlets. 

' *’ * . 

A writer I admire has just written 
an essay studded with name drop- 
pings. In writing of a friend, he men- 
tions not (he people who loved him 
but the celebrities who showed up for 
his funeral. Docs he do this out of 
./ear, for name-dropping is. tfie curse 
of Insecure American writers 7 One 
con sec (he effect bn hl$ writing: the 
imagination cant take it and gets con- 
stipated. The style, usually so precise 
and muscular; loosens up disastrously. 
Sometimes it would be humane to 
prevent writers from knowing each • 
other. Literary politicals a very subtle 
'game .in New York, played mainly by 
Very intelligent and very bored people, 
but it is hot a game.that the imagina- 
tion Working at full speed caii take 
seriously. A good editor would have 
asked hirt) to cut out the narrie-drop- 
puig^asJt cheapened the piece. There 
i might hfive been a row. He might . 
.have faken hin^If: off to toother 
publisher. The relationship between 
; editor flrtd author is like a love affair 
Without love. . , : • 


Celebrity. (I’d mention that the late 
Langston Hughes predicted it, if 1 
were not now scored of nuntc-drnp- 
ping myself. It never pays to preach.) 
Ecology may have passed its peak. 
Educational publishing may no 
longer he a safe goldmine if money 
gets any lighter and Ihe whole sliccp- 
likc system iff adoptions goes to hell. 
What’s the next upcoming trend 7 
Anybody spoiled one yet 7 Or tried 
to create one 7 Nobody ever men- 
tions fiction. Ihe combination of 
inflation and recession has nearly pul 
iirsi novels out of business. I 
recently lead Graham Greene's auto- 
biography. A Sort of Life, and was 
impressed by his determination to 
endure as a writer, and by his pub- 
lisher's (or editor's) loyally. After 
ten published hooks, his first printing 
was still under 4,000. I doubt whether 
a publisher now would give a novel- 
ist so long to become a good invest- 
ment. 

Arc wc going to lose some Greenes 
or will they simply have to possess 
even greater powers of endurance? 
One thinks of Nabokov enduring the 
loss of a country (and a fortune} 
through revolution, his father 
through murder, his second home 
through Hitler, above all perhaps his 
language through continued exile, 
and yet going on to produce the mar- 
vellously imaginative Lolita. The 
happy moral 7 Writers— and the 
imagination- must surely be irrepres- 
sible. All they need is a talent great 
enough to make the risks and dis- 
tractions seem meaningless. 

But that is asking for a lot in our 
conformist age: it begins to seem 
more and more akin to madness. How 
forward-looking of Ihe Soviet autho- 
rities to. pul away some diilicull 
writers who wouldn't shut up 
in mental hospitals rather than the 
old conventional prisons ! When I 
was a boy in England, artists were 
already regarded as " Bohemian ", 
which was a close neighbour to Offi- 
cially Crazy. Critics of the system 
were apt to be dismissed as " Bol- 
shie ", which I did not understand 
but knew from the tone that it must 
he a dangerous form of neurosis. Yet 
in my boyhood, still overcast from 
the Depression, these were generally 
the only people who told us how 
things should or could he who could 
make an imaginative (fight out of our 
wartime austerity into a world more 
worthy of ns. Sometimes the down- 
grading of the imagination seems part 
of a deliberate attempt being made 
everywhere to maintain the status quo 
iff all costs. It is surely a hopeless 
attempt, too, unless wc are all to be 
transformed into the kind of people 
you meet in non -fiction, rather blood- 
less types and limited to the surface 
of things. Publishers have a great 
responsibility not only to make a pro- 
fit but nlsQ to make sure literature 
(and 'nil it stands for) is not drowned 
in a fiood of non-books, and all our 
senses with it. 


1 would like iu 
relalionship between 
people who bccqm 



loud 


and 


ol milking. _ _ 
plunges us too deeply inlo^i* 01 
lions. The imagination 


W r '1e 
‘he li M 

writers. I he kind orjjfr 
jobs m publishing, 
people who buy bunt, II- 
hardcover book jjj 
know enough to d„ *. 
speculate. On .he wLTL 
write ahum w] ut ihe( ' “Jl 

wilh; people in publKhin, hleV* 
hal deal wilh mailt, f fa 
lanuliar will, lor s ymM ^. 
iii)d buyers usually seek k 
they can identify with \\ 
ihrce groups come froni ,* 
para lively small .section d 

f u >n V a hea ** I * y 4is»soFi> between an ancient umver- 
ia , , ] ,Mch of 0l,r .MP mn and children's hook circles, I 

w-iv nut i '!®' ril!d|,ai < Mcounler two different sets of opinions. 

■in a,! ,„nc ta, 1 ? ra ure f sufftr *S heoneliand are people behaving as though 
an uneon.sc'ousfonn of^, {0 ^ er \ han Alice) did not 

. .!■ P . O1 ?. m,n0rily ^ eu *pt as a money-spinning ploy for pub- 
*4 I* w ., topic for the more precious B Litl 

talk 
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In and out of fashion 


BY GILLIAN AVERY 


on the oilier the experts who 
Jii’i as though they were holy writ without 

literature if writers 
rewarded (with time, 

“piuriwd^rs^f^ — «- — 1 

™i,T™?tjTvlaek of good hooks. I know far 
r r ,L h ,ii’ f^.tiay people retired exclusively on Biggies 

comics, and intellectually very well-nuur- 

™ ZiiT nm iTTVlhw to believe that. There is. besides, 
necessarily a Huahfio.on; .f,* generation. In our child- 

was more evenly ^ j* * $<*. juvenile books were at their 

u nooks f „ home . xhQO \ libraries were scanty 

In my Kafka cell on a existed at all, and none of us had ever 

1 imagine a revolution with of fsublic libraries. Wc lent each other 

* ‘ ' Hsiorics of the sort that would certainty 

_ be called " trashy " ; Enid Blylon, and 
ness in a chans of _ ■small f al « bumper ** books and annuals, all 
mid a thousand di (Tore it ^ appalling illustrations and slip- 

writing. But how we enjoyed them and 
beautifully easy and undemanding they 
i Our childhood was quite os happy as 
• C * se ' s !m d wc have not grown up no- 
defective in literary or aesthetic sense. 
!-. r J:-.™. a** on contrary, that the easiness of 

books developed in ^is a vest for reading, 
U’kof imaginative klorics spurred on our 
intaginnLions. Certainly this happened in 
ffe-Alice nurseries and schoolrooms. 

I xte Yongo. Mrs Ewing and Annie 
i, among many others, hud to make up 
»n Tories to entertain themselves and 
I suppose on (his 


But except for a small handful of masterpieces 
they are more interesting to the social his- 
torian than to the literary critic. Harvey 
Da rioti's .study. Children's Honks in England. 
still far and away the bcsl on Lhe topic, was 
written " as a minor chapter in the history 
of social life . , . a record of what certain 
human beings meanL to write, and of their 
reasons for writing if they can be discovered ”. 


Harvey Darton saw the whole period wilh 
which he dealt — from the Ncwbcry books (o 
Dream Days — in perspective, with its vary- 
ing fashions and fads. He did not apply Lit- 
erary standards ; he gave us much space to 
fairy stories as to the outraged horror of the 
“ rational " writers of the time who opposed 
them ; he included the Sunday school reward 
books, and the boisterous boys* bloods that 


lion back in power, but onaU 
I see publishing going oulonf 
a 

lot 

And then I escape the classic J? 
the way wc arc losing. I peer tbK 
the cell window at a patch of b£ 
blue sky (or is it only in mj 
nation 7), and I ese 
mutely counts: our 
lion»hip with the rest of natoiftd 
has been so little written about* 
the only subject really woflM 
Hut it is wild a wildemwtf 
easy bmi Hilaries, no label*. * 
sura nee. no safe way back. & 


labelling it Sc*. Or Bid® 

Botany. Anthropidogy. Soc«*eL . 

For in no lime al all 


briulil hiite sky will have oven argue that the gulden 

into Ihe mind, and Ihe ™ ll "« - |s ?° 10 

nunil a clerk, a conpott-J* 5 l| ke Mm Molosworih and It. Ncsbrt 
1 * - of others were ait thoir best — were 

» responsible for lhc relative sterility of 
and third decades of the century ; 
-*Tr s vwc over-nou rkshed, But 1 would not 
pias the matter as far as that. 

^ com*? children's books are kuportant. 


be left to the four 
A nd we ncc<l to break out 


NEXT WEEK i 
Books nnd lhe BBC 

The first of R scr\ a ofij 
nr tides by Ilivld.V^fl 
relufion* ^ 
them 


in lug (he 
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Shambala of Berkeley, California, is a (HiWri ,cr 
dedicated- to exploring und mapping man's innj .. 
world, and lo expressing creatively the potential 
man's evolution. Routlcdgc is distributing 
fdr Shambala. and the first, jiisl published, a rejr ■ 
LundHon Cycle by Dane Rudhyar £1.20. Miidw W '• 
ChSgyam Trungpa £1.75, The Sung of Sortgs V • 
Farlo Spares £2,80. The Pulse of lAfy ft ^ 
Rudhyar 90p,. and 1234567890 by Arthur Okamwa, 
and Robert Creelcy £1.10, and watch nut for ! < 
mouth-watering Tassajara Bread Book £1, comii^ 
on M a y 25. ’ For further information on these tf®.. 
other books write for oyr Shambala prospectus. 

; ROUTLEDGE & KEGAN PAUL 

London and, poston 
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He protoxled that for reasons of apace he 
could say little about aesthetic merits. In 
fact lie indicates a lot. In u sentence or two 
he cun convey the delicious fantasy of Mopsa 
Ihe Fairy, the preposterous yol compulsive 
quality of Eric (" that immovable moral jelly- 
fish left behind by the tide"), and put his 
finger on what makes Alice unique. 

■But succinct and astute as his literary com- 
ments are. the great value of Harvey Darton 
is llic way he relates the hooks to the preva- 
lent adult altitudes of the time. " It is cliild- 
r*cn tlitrt read children’s books ", William God- 
win -told Charles Lamb. " but it is the parents 
who choose -them." Did those parents of 
the past want to have their children instructed, 
frightened into good behaviour, persuaded 
into it, filled with love of God, or were they 
content to have them merely entertained? 
Children's books wrtl tell us. They will tell 
us too a great deal about contemporary taste, 
about the virtues and prejudices in vogue—, 
whether the emphasis is on truth-telfing or 
obedience, on team-games or on ponies. Bill 
precisely because of this they art, with a few 
notable exceptions, ephemeral. Thirty or 
forty years later and ail interest, except for 
the historian . has gone from them . 


the fastidious shrank from. This is where he 
gains immeasurably over the^ mere reading 
guide. To concentrate only on books which 
arc acceptable to current educational theory 
is to Ignore a great deal. 

Frank Eyre’s British Children's Books in the 
Twentieth Century, a new edition of a book 
originally Issued in 1952, Is better than some 
reading guides, in that he does preface it with 
a brief survey of publishing trends of the cen- 
tury.; from the early days, still dominnied by 
Ihe giants of ' the previous age. through the 
doldrums of the kilo 1920s und 1930s, to the 
postwar renaissance and the presenL-day cult 
of Hie myth and pseudo-myth, and the appear- 
ance of the latest genre— " novels for new 
adults", He gives a short account of paper- 
back trends, but he does ignore, except for 
two passing, slighting references, the phenom- 
enon of Enid Blyton. 

When The Sunday Times a couple of years 
ago produced a list of people who bad had a 
formative effect on the twentieth century, 
they chose only two children’s writers : Beatrix 
Potter and Enid Blyton. Go this occasion I 
had to admire the perspicacity of the Sunday 
papers, , and the sacrifice necessary in shed- 
ding received opinion. Of course Enid Blyton 


is the most popular children’s writer of the 
century, and you should not give a book such 
an all-embracing title as Mr Eyre has, und 
stale in your preface that its purpose is to 
examine "the main trends in the development 
or British children's literature during the first 
seventy years of this century *' if you ore 
going to concentrate on the “ prestige " books 
read only by a minority, and ignore the one 
writer whom all of them know, and who has 
dominated childhood for three generations. 
Enid Blyton deserves a chapter in any such 
book. Even more interesting than the com- 
pulsion she exerts over children is the extra- 
ordinary enmity she has attracted from (he 
children's book wallahs who. instead of fight- 
ing to protect the older schoolchild from the 
pornography and violence that beset him, arc 
furiously engaged in spiking the guns of a 
most upright and well-meaning writer for the ' 
younger ones. 

Though the field of the '* good ” children's 
book has now been well trodden, Mr Eyre's 
account of it is quite interesting (though 
perhaps too abundant in minor names) and 
his literary assessments shrewd. He is not 
afraid of having misgivings about some of 
the " in " names of the moment. He admits 
that children read their books at a com- 
pletely different level from adults, and that 
they miss the subtleties authors with their 
eyes on the critics introduce nowadays. But 
he does not see- that by pleading for even 
more serious critical attention he is encourag- 
ing this tendency. It seems to me that child- 
ren would enjoy themselves a lot more if we 
relaxed some of this anxious brooding over 
their reading and became more light-hearted. 
And this book would have been more 
interesting If more space had been given to 
what children do read, instead of what the 
experts would like them to road. 

For this reason two books compiled for 
the collector have much more fee] of a 
period. A. S. W. Rosen bach's catalogue of 
his own collection, Early American Children’s 
Books, has long been the unique authority 
on the subject. It was issued in a limited 
edition in 1933, and it now appeans as a 
Dover paperback, a beautiful piece of book 
production- His earliest book is 1682, his 
latest 1836 (a reading book for the- Seneca 
Indians). 

In between arc religious tracts; and parental, 
advice, nursery rhymes,, adventures, fables, 
and such books of warning as Vice in its 
Proper Shape, or, The Wonderful and Melan- 
choly Transformation of several Naughty 
Masters and Misses into, those Contemptible 
Animals . which they most Resemble in Dis- 
position. (This includes the " surprizing trnnS- 



hr every age 


e • • 



TITCH 
Pat Hutchins 

It's not much fun being the youngest .and 
smallest, but Titch has the lest laugh in a 
colourful and amusing new picture book. Ei.w 

VERONICA AND THE 
BIRTH PAY PRESENT 
Roger Oiivoisin .. ■ 

• A favourite picture book character ^kn.a 
happy hlppapotameppeerance in full 

SARAH 6 ROOM \ 

DoriS'Orgef apd Maurice Sendak 
A specially small picture bbok for special smaH 
, gkl* untidy ones I ... . ™ 



OUT THERE V , ■ '* 

Adrien Stoutenbutg 

Set in a barren and defoliated America of the 
near future, this is a novel for all children . 
interested in wildlife conservation. £1.50 

STORIES OF CHARLEMAGNE 
Jennifer Westwood /. 

A retelling of the medieval, romances and : 
chansons de ge$te based on the deeds Of ' 
Charlemagne and his paladins, . . £1.30 

SEPTIMUS AND THE 
MINSTER GHOST , ; 

Stephen Chance ■ 1 . 

Septimus Treloar, policeman -turned -parson, is> 
bn the trail of another pen Country mystery In a 
fast-moving novel for. New Adults. ■ £1 .10 


THE BODIiEY HEAi> 
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ANIMAL CASTLE I \' r 

Text by Tanith Lee & M 
Pictures by Helen Craig 

An inventive comical picture story by the K 
young author of The Dragon Hoard. “For 
n new, original full-length fairy talc, very 
much in flic Andrew Lang vein, one need 
look no further than Tnnith Lee’s exuber- 
antly funny book. The Dragon Hoard. "TLS 
£1.50 Publication : 27 April 

BIRDY IN 
AMSTERDAM 
E. W. Hildick 

Illustrated by Richard Rose 

“This neat parody of stock junior thrillers 
is concocted with an expert hand; it's the 
fourth instalment of the saga of the aspir- 
ing Pop Whistler.” 

Margery Fisher, Sunday Times 
£1.50 

THE LIGHT MAZE 
Joan North 

‘A story rather like that of Madeleine 
L’Engle’s A Wrinkle in Time. The reniism 
is splendid and the characters well mixed 
fn age, size and sort; Treated with wit, fun, 
speed and particularly grace.” 

Isobel Quigley, Guardian 
£1.50 

THE CONSUL’S 
DAUGHTER 
Ann Schlee 

“AnnSchlcehas written a remarkable novel 
n ..Shc tells the true story of the escape 
aboard a. British inano’war of the Consul’s 
daughter, his young wife and baby during 
the siege of Algiers in 1816. In a beautifully 
restrained style, convincingly reminiscent 
of the early 19th ccnfury, she describes this 
terrifying adventure. Her heroine is deli- 
cately drawn and utterly . delightful.” , 

Selinc Hastings, Dally Telegraph 
£1.50 . 

BLOWFISH LIVE 
IN THE SEA 
Paula Fox 

“When suddenly, after’ years of silence, 

Ben’s unknown divorced father writes to 
suggest a. meeting. Bed; makes his. sister 
come too. A dream or. nightmare, journey 
that Is in fact, fact. . .Paula Fox Is always a 
subtle and distinctive writer; her Blowfish 
Live in the Sea rates both these adjectives.” 

Naomi Lewis, Observer 

./ ;■ 

?; ■ ; . . ' ‘ -’i‘. ■■ 

■jL'.S-a-". 









1794 

Sarel Eimerl " ■’ 

Illustrated with contemporary , i - >■ 
prints "/?, . 

“A clear and readable accountof events and V-? 
personalities which will be of interest to : M 
both adults and young people.” 

Times Educational Supplement ' 

£1.85 •• ? ' 
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migration of Master Anthony 
(ireL-ilygtiLs into the Body of a Pig 
and ihu transmigration of Miss 

Dorothy C'hattwfasi into the Body 
of a Magpie".) ft is a delicious 
hook to browse in. 

The (idler fur's Bmik »f Children's 
Hunks docs not aspire to the same 
level of scholarship. This is ii chatty 
account by Eric Quaylc of some of 
the books in his own collection. It 
could have been a most attractive 
boot, for the photography, by 
Gabriel Monro, is unusually 
imaginative, and the colour printing 


good. But the hlack-and-while illus- 
trations have come out a depressing 
muddy grey, sometimes so blurred 
that it is difficult to penetrate (he 
murk. 

MrDuayle's zestful enthusiasm for 
his books is infectious. As he docs 
not restrict himself to those with 
literary merit, nor even to those of 
particular bibliographical interest, lie 
can give space to pictures of Magic 
Dick, a Hoy Deter live, the Hip ami 
Squeak Annual, coloured scraps, 
penny magazines of the IHKOs, and 
those pretty toy hooks with shaped 


. no ties, held by no out- 
did not have to go to 
aster anti the fathers 

"-.UK HOOK, not just ux&im collld m ? , l l ^l j i 'ViVV. uSSl 
enjoyment, hut that Mr No oik could tell ihctilllc 

small owners who luj tAili ffhl " 10 A 

“ind, his time patching up his 


jniy^ar ‘the Sw* 1 ^ Jil ' 1,111 

'^,'Z ^ 


Gillian Avery’s A Iil,i * i , 
Iins), a witty picture of lauy.' 

r.n.t , 


aimers and morals seen faS 
'*** of young Willy OverJ&l 
owns a Imle shop in Mancwil 
eently won the |>> 7 i 

for die best children's boot^J 

lust year. V™* 


Comic tension 



Charles Keeping's frontispiece to Friend 
Man key 

F ani asy probably produces some 
of Ihc best books for children ; 
certainly, the silliest. When so 
many people, with absolute con- 
sistency, write badly, it’s ungracious 
to scold good writers for being un- 
even. So lcl 4 s Just be grateful for 
Joan Aiken’s z! Harp of Fishbones, 
a collection of short stories, mostly 
fantasy. Take the first three. The 
litlc-slory is a beautiful, cool story 
in Joan Aiken's legendary style. 
Then a dullish story about a near 
werewolf. Then — ah, then ! comes 
“ Mrs N util's Fircplncc If the 
other thirteen stories were all 
mediocre (which they are not), this 
one alone would make the book a 
treasure. It’s a jewel of a story. It 
sturts with an advertisement in the 
classified columns: "Would ex- 

change room in town for room in 
country." This Is treated with a 
literalness that reminds one of H. G. 
Wells. An unsuspecting' music- 
toacher, hoping to attend London 
concerts occasionally, replies to the 
advertisement ; and Mrs ' Nutti 
arrives, with her room. Instantane- 
ously she effects the exchange, and 
disappears with the music-teacher’s 
spare bedroom. He now has a most 


exotic guest mom. with a view 
thrown in (not of Town, but of an 
eastern town) ; also an enormous egg 
in a carpet-bng. The egg hatches 
into a griffin-chick, all fur and 
feathers and enormous, endearing 
ways. The story ends with Mrs 
Nutti reclaiming her room, having 
failed to reclaim her griffin : “ With 
her lips angrily compressed, she 
snatched up the carpel-bag, cast a 
furious look round the room and 
marched out, dragging the room to- 
gether behind her as one might drag 
along a counterpane." 

Friend Monkey by P. l„ Travers 
(otherwise type-cast as the author of 
Mary Poppins) is another mostly 
delightful story. It starts in the age- 
less jungle, from which Monkey, 
“ candid, friendly, and defenceless ", 
Is carried to the London of IJW7. Bui 
*' defenceless " is misleading. In fact. 
Monkey, whose capacity for agape 
Ls godlike, is his friends’ worst 
enemy,. When he lends a helping 
paw, he helps things on Hie road to 
ruin. He helpfully lights the par- 
lour-fire, with Uncle Trehunsey's 
monthly pension ; and Victorian 
London hounds him for his antics 
during the slate procession of the 
Diamond Jubilee. His gay, comic 
misdeeds and mishaps are beaut i fully 
timed and narrated : his friends me 
people of rare charm, but also ol 
human frailly. All the more disap- 
pointing that the story has to be 
resolved by the machinal ions of a 
grotesque Professor Mac Whiner, 
who rescues Monkey and his adoptive 
family by shipping them oil lo a 
secret island. There Monkey turns 
out to be the Hindu monkey-god, 
Hnnuman : an apocalypse not entirely 
convincing. But Monkey's character 
is; also the problem lie poses of a 
love rccurringly inconvenient, yet 
Irresistible lo the best in us. He be- 
comes a touchstone of human good- 
ness. 

Margaret Storey, in The Sleeping 
Witch, is not only good, but so much 
belter than in her previous stories of 
the same kind, that one can hope she 
is on the. Way up to excellence. Here 
she tells . the story of two children 
who venture into magic regions to 
rescue their friend, the white witch, 
Melindn, There is a brilliant scene 
of comic tension when the children 
are entertained as guests on a giant's 


breakfast tray. Later Ihn b 
pit their wits against the letfi* 
magical Lord of the Utruia 
recently separated from fc 

When folks like that decide u «- 
part everything In sight as atl 
nhoni a broken home, they spli_ 
castle clean down (he middle, d 
of them would do without ibet^S 
They had to make .Semblance chE 
so they could each have both.uiI 
I don't think anyone know StrJ 
from true. 

This is the true wit of laohi} 
the book has weakness, chief!) 

scmjclmn.ccn,. . Next bo|| , . , h „ s nlilke 

kd nl-iiu liiu Inimni'l 


vcnieiuly: forcxnmple.no 
difficulties. One of the two 
is a hoy. and other boys ate 
hut one feels the holiday-® 1 
mostly girls. All in nil. 
hawking, but no spilling- 


Fantastic invention 


M ore than any other form of 
invention, fantasy needs to 
* convey,, an absolute cbnvic- 
Jfoiw, where. ithe author flags or fails, . 
tfeo, reader also dies. Are there thin 
'places In Grimm, dr In Tolkien? 
This applies to magic themes in youn- 
ger books no less than the older and 
mare, sophisticated: • all those con- 
sidered here. Indeed,- test-pieces every 
bnfc are _fpr uqdeMens or so. 
Conviction certainly keeps T/i^ Car- 
pet People iti motipn. tt*s a strange 
arid, tangled book, riot . for everyone's ■ 
digestion : the obvious, reader seems 
to : be one who,; has . raced through 
Norton iThe, Borrowers ), Sutcliff. 
Kipling perhaps (the Roipan-Brltlsh ' 
ItemsV ,■ and Tolkien, .. arid ’• looks 
around for more. (The Tolkfcuian 
echocvmay .draW ; in Some, older 

Readers, even;) Derivative, yei-biit 
the Ktoft riso generates, a disturbing 
****■»& 

ofuVid ^ J^c. Carpet. Mother 1 ' 


among the hairs, taking roots in the 
deep shadows. First came the JitUe 
crawling creatures that make their 
dwellings in burrows and high in the 
haira. . Then came the soraths, and the 
weft borers, tramps, goals, gromepipen 
and the srtarga. But there was a thread 
from the weave on the loom 

And so, from the dust, the Mother 
Carpet wove the Carpet people. They 
are minuscule. Each Carpet hair Is a 
mighty trunk, each colour of the pat- 
tern a vast region. Beyond the utter- 
most fringes is the WoodwaJI ; be- 
neath ls the mysterious Underlay, 
with its " deep' crevasses and windy 
eaves ". The people include, the, 
deftmenes (good), the mouls (appal- 
the first created of 
Jft-C They are'now of another Age, 
thus; frights, who polish wood and 
carve trinkets for anyone who frill 
BJ*#:** Hrae has gone,"). 
But the wights once built the.beuiitl- 
Clt I ‘Jf/wpard. glittering with jet, 
trom the Hcprthland?, arid oeyslals.of 
sugar ■ ancL^alt, and 'now in deadly 

tejfe how Snlbril 
the Munrurig, (I sort ; of Frodo. goe^ 
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owner a single wish. " Give it Ui the 
lirst unhappy person you meet ", 
advises the Man in the Moon. "The 
happy mortals luive no need of magic 
cloaks,” They give it to Fluff, lo cure 
her orphan’s tears. What then ? 
Queen Zixi hcrscll. whose attempts 
to obtain the cloak give a lively 
lift to Ihc plot, is a more inler- 



From The Path of Cold 


csiing piece of invention than Ihc 
author may have realized ; nut bad, 
not good, an efficient ruler, loo com- 

f ilcx for fairy talc. This ravishing 
ady is, in truth, a few hundred years 
older than she looks ; her mirror, alas 
reveals this gruesome fact to her if 
to no one else. But after meeting a 
number of human and animal nial- 

, •r.r'j “• rag him ■ Podgv Plum. Marinka. and contents, she learns to live philo- politeness to testing uwarr, rose*, 

hitt^rlnrt ' S.Il£ n a < 25® Thc 'ifihlhouse- sophieally with her peculiar problem. nc . irIy by scn ti,ncntal folly the begs 

bewildering -struggle mriB , hcm „f th c stone The period pictures Him is u Dover the dwurf to relct.se his brutish 

n gale that bars the *way : by facsimile of the first edition) have brothers from the cliff-cleft) blit 
Ihc dragons are stone, and their period charm. Marlin Gardner’s splendidly triumphs at last, with a 

long introduction gives ihc kind of 


®f' MeHnd h ,TnS r C"5i^l'r- Pl»ys his In.ntpe. 

end)? And perhaps get ridefl Jme ^ do h w r " ^hSeh > th^ 
illustrations, which — though pn 1 9" , h ;ii r 

belittle the story. "',u d ' ttff 1 i n ° B K n , ’ 

rnntiisy-uddicts uBT J.I ^ ^.m t'ie islund tJhlire, re- 
D numerous Matfc by EliaMS J? ' llp in nig |,i. 

ford. A unicorn stulue nib X local children secretly 
square garden comes lo UetdE^J; podgv pi 

Thomas. Thc aged I . 

Man warns them of the stone 


rent mood i>, id sympathy. ;uu| thee 
arc amiable fellows on the whole - 
helpful, often, if given a proper cue. 
One. out of Rabelais, helps u« steel 
Noah's Ark ; a giraffe is detailed lo 
reach tip plates of food. They arc not 
over-quick in the wits (quickness is 
for the dwarfs i ; some arc touched 
with u gentle pathus, even, under the 
comedy. Humans, in turn, behave 
rather better than usual -no red-hot 
stakes through the eye in this selec- 
tion. which is rather a relief. Still, 
there is plenty of the kind of ab- 
surdity that delights the six. seven, 
eight-year-old. The stories come from 
widely ranging sources : Slav, Celtic, 
Greek. American-! ndiun (Miss 

Stun ten berg honourably names her 
originals) : the narrative manner is 
pleasantly plain and vigorous. 

The most attractive story is about 
a huge, kind ancient, simple giant 
who sits in the ice, alone, counting 
stones, A liny fairy perspadrs him 
to carry her in it certain far-off land 
of golden fields. Bill when the weird 
journey is done, he will not stay. 

It was n lovely sight, but not nearly 
so lovely, he thoughi. ns the sight of 
leebor gleaming in all its cold. He 
could scarcely wait to get buck and ha 
doubled his stride across the earth. Very 
soon he snw his city, anil it seemed to 
him (hat every frost-glittering stone 
sparkled in welcome. Thc moment he 
sat down in his old nlucc by thc castle 
wail he began counting, faster thnn lie 
had ever done before, lo make up for 
lost lime. 

The Hath of Gold is an extended 
version of the concise and beautiful 
Grimm story "Thc Water of Life". 
Three sons, two hud. one good, go 
out in search of the draught to save 
the ailing King. Thc good prince 
(he's for a change thc oldest) wins 
by politeness lo testing dwarf, loses. 


bewildering- -struggle 
magic. The unicorn is a 
vain, querulous, but a 

article : the rest is less m bfW ~ t . by diiy thcy w;irm 

Castle Merlin is below the bijfc , They get through, none 
Ursula Moruy-WilliaiRi 

cheer ilv she lends herself episode is not Ihu only peak 

idea of Holiday Assoctalioii g^fteHttle odyssey, which might have 
at a medieval castle foncc a c^jj, intcrrtl ,,f lcr t ) lc goal was 
falconry), with a popuJnr And ldfl. The strangest, no 

author ns slur guest. k the last — the discovery of a 

children begin to mcel P«g^ia Wn ,madc of flotsam, built oil 
the medieval past rather Wowing columns rising out of the 


AU the inhabitants come to see 
(i IT: 

Mdi reach Home safclv . • • Puday 
kMarinta, and timid Thomas, who 

S sinied to he grown up overnight, 
indeed grown up n bit. because of 
[Mr adventures. They still weren't 
b grown up, and I suppose they will 
WTO to go to school. Bill as for 
.little captain ... he will sail a way 
or these days, for thc world 


gives 

information one needs about (he 
author and his hooks, as well as some 
attempts at interpreting symbols (do. ’■ 
Lite cloak stand for modern science ?) 
which, in tho light of Ihc rest, may be 
forgiven. 

The Inst two hooks arc traditional 
talcs retold ; mi doubts of invention 
licre. Thc seven .stories in The Giant 
who Staked his Thumb till have n 
giant or (wo at Ihc centre; ihc cur- 


dazzling princess bride. 

The old rules hold ; arrogance gets 
you nowhere ; justice must prevail. 
Whitl better ? This hasn't thc depth 
of The Cold Flame, which had point 
for much older renders. It remains a 
junior fairy laic, but James Reeves 
retells with unfailing grace and style, 
evon giving it an nir of medieval 
French romance. The lovely j'nckol 
and woodcut pictures ndd much to 
the impnet of this ndruclive book. 


Joan Aikin: A llarpolfd 
Illustrated by Pat Marriott 1 

£1.60. (224 00666 5) 

P LTravuis: FrtVirrfWwfo-Oft 1 ^ btaads and"wnnde. fi.i adven- 

£1.50. ton 195240 4) . , 

P . . niai e {OHimg is seen clukl-vicw to thc 
Makoaki.t Stoiu y: TheSutf ^ L iNo otic looks too far below the 
Illustrated by Janna m. ' 

K *b' r - a-4". 1571 M7is, v Jw, Z/n o/ , x mK published in 
EuSAnmi Bhhesford: v*l P, several years and several books 
A logic, Nluslntled by 0U y than its author’s Wizard of Oz. 
wick. RuP® rl Hari-W : ugh Frank Baum thought it in 

(246 64U97 9) I « ways his best work, it hasn’t 

Ursula Morsy WnijAMS: jjwwll; no new Ufa seems to 

lin. Allen and Unwin- n* « gwic into the old set theme of 

323098 7) j «t)d his rule. Burric, a grea- 

' anginal, had already transferred 
'flags tale from royal court and 
col to, the domestic middle- 
home. 

has pleasing detail, pretty 
. • J*™? Jor liUIe girls, ludicrous ones 
forth with his brother plenty of plays on 
known Carpet lands, and " ho £* re for 1 te n ‘ 

volvcd in countering shows very thin, 

oower of Fray. TffwI-wWS' l * Comes king, by a kind of 
InibrJI if it's your kind He js orphan Bud, 


Allergies allayed 



From Johan at School 


iBfo chance. 

)*. with sister Fluff, to live with 
^undress Aunt Rivettc. But 
ne do with his power ? 
»!* a band of fairies have 
a magic cloak ; It grants, each 


but 

times 


will drink grond 
tromp, baked gromer, betw" 
beasts, see turn Were leap 
of the flutleharp, anM 
bone-tipped spears. _ 

wony too much about tw . , 
which is about hurnahi*^ ( P^m.: 
larger world; it r 
to time, but only 

4 ) 


from a detective and her senrehing 
family. She is discovered, as is a 
solution to her problems. The story 
moves dramatically from one critical 
moment to the next without senti- 
ment. but with total understanding of 
n lonely child's needs. Her emotional 
feelings towards thc cat, she explains, 
make her heart feel like "spongy 
cheap Ice-cream ". Meindert De- 
Jong’s book itself is like a Rcrlorelii 
bombe. 

Allergy admittedly plays a 
lesser part in the Sandbergs’ new 
book about Johan, but the fact that 
Johan is allergic to animals makes 
him long for pels and so he and 
friend Knut start an animal hospital 
(short-term animals are OK). One 
thing leads to the next, and the boys 
end up; chasing biscuits on a timber: 
raft iti mid-stream. Running condur-( 
reritiy are the school's problems of 
“ that Billy ", an aggressive, unhappy 
black boy, and how to mnke the play- ■ 
ground mare interesting. Both prob- 
lems nre solved by community effort 
and the reader Is made to think' about 
various moral issues without the least 


3Ut Human rrzmt ii: " vxvrn The Carpet People. 
; . it rises Up the aujjmr, Gerrards 

only whw (^ la^’ ^n Smythe. £1.90. (900675 


H ay FEVEk may be seasonal 
animal allergies strike at all tt 
of the year and bddly enough 
spark off the events of two 
excellent new books, Meindert 

Delong’s The Easter Cat and yil lu „ 1I1W111I W , UH 

Inger ,and , L^se banaoerg s p onipos [ t y Dn j n ger Sandberg’s part. 
Johan at School. . The first is an in- Her | QUC ^ { fi as light rind sensitive as 
tense story of a child's attempt? to Basse's pictures, are inventive and 
save a Siamese kitten despite tier w my. On the question of Billy therq' 
mother's crippling . ajlergy to cats, - s comment " Johan's Mummy 
Not for those prone lo nigbimarcs, fras ral her fond of talking ' lop- long : 
the story is. packed with emotlopat an( j too mne h when it was about 

arid physical suspense. Millicent rinds spmet hing phe thought very Import- 

a dark, smelly, bug-nddcn hidc : out anl .. Morally foolproof, but the; 


ruui oicgci » imiw 

children’s authon m ujBiii a UIUK| --o vt^ -- . ... , ««»•.. ■ — r-,— 

naroei are - ^ ^ under her pojrh. and in thp night sue pd j nl 0 f view is always that of ri child.. 

Captain, though a &L°L fx imagines that the Thing that lives anf j it .j s this that makes the: Sand-, 

haps. ^ Richardson, there fais cdme.into, the house. • bergs’ books so: successful, . 

f n nA, n . She could riot Ortly inieif the d«rtd smell : 


Mountains and 1 dlprejl'jj 
field of adventure, 

of sustained , ^ 

that -notable 
tlon, indeed. Is happief; 
tqM .*itb extreme arj- 


fyoirt Wbeipef M/ , , 



U V 1 ? • Opycr. London: Coo- 
(486 22691 ,3) 


Faber books for the young 



bill seemed io’sec a huge, hairy hand 
pushing up the bottom. or 

{ •« Andr^ Deuivch tLjtf. S^ou/ofi^ and gHtfing soundlessly 


. n • ■■ . 1 -T-r- ■ . hyt seCmCU to sec i . ' . ; , 

The Giant who pushing up the botloni : of the phono- MpiN0):RT n,j QN0 ; Tjte Easier Car { - 

SvilL Illustrated ^by graph and slowly, inch by frightfal hfr ». Jllintraied by 


worth Press. 


Man* Pinsddlc. Lulter- 
£1.25. (7188 1877-6) 


ItwrC’-and Lashr Sanobcro: 7o/i<uj pi 
Patricia- 


Cinderella 

or The Little eiaae Slipper 

CHARLES PERRAULT 
illustrated hy Errol Jc Cain 
"Thiswol| loved story is Imra 
r^r.roated in Errol lo Coin's individu.il 
stylo . . . Thooleganco and humour 
make Hus book irresistible."— 

The Teacher. C 1 -2S> 



The Prime 
of Tamworth Pig 

GENE KEMP 

illustrated hy Carolyn Dinan 
Thomas's glorious summer of 
Hd ventures, involving Mr Rab. the 
poetic rabbit. Hndgecopk. the 
mathematical hedgehog, and many 
oiliers. but especially Tamworth Pig 
and his national campaign to Grow 
More Grub. £1 ; 30 (May 2D) 

Rose, the Bath and 
the Merboy 

written andrilustrotodby 
SARAH GARLAND 
Rose's bath, although It looked 
ordinary enough, could sprout wings 
when the need arose for a special 
mission, in this case the problem was 
the unhappy merboy Rose found 
in a circus. £1 -26 (May 29) 


The Bright 
and Morning Star 

ROSEMARY HARRIS 
Completes tho udvoniuros dial began 
willi Tim Moon in the Cloud and 
continued through The Shadow on 
the Sun. Now Reubon and T ha mar. 
Prince and Princess of Cnnaan. face 
the problem of Sodhi, ihuir allliciod 
second sou. El -bO 

Jonathan 

MARGARET LOVETT 
"The daily problems of life in early 
Industrial England become so real 
that they make our own world thin 
ami shadowy : but readers may not be 
so indifferent either to tho 
stubbornness which disguises the 
growing love between Jonathan and 
the oldest orphan. Liz. '— 

Naomi Lewis. Trade News. £1-50 





Carton Craft ; 

' .‘.^i frbb ' to make • ' 

cfiermliyg objects cut of rubbish. 
Diagrams and instructions are so 
simple that child ran could work direct 
from the book ,"*~The Teacher. 
Diagrams and photographs, £1 -40 - 

Your BqoK of 
/Swimming Games 
; and Activities - 

; MARGARET A. JARVIS 
i This helpfal book describes 

'.urisupervisedDBirjas and activities 

- which ca n be carried out even when 
< conditions are Crowded in lira 

- swimming bath. With drawings and 

t photographs.; £t;20 . . . 

Your Bobfc of Acting 

KENNETH NUtTalL 
| A new edition: Tha lex t haibean 
.brought u^lq date, the chapter oh 1 ' , 
j. lighting rewritten and a naw ( . ; 

chaptaton Improvised drains , 

1 Indudatl.YVith photographs and | . 

: diagrarpfi. £J ' 


Haydn 

H. C. ROBBINS LANDON 
in association with Henry Raynor 
The story of Haydn's life and music. ' ' 
In the series "The Great Composers". ■ 
With 1 6 plates, drawings and music 
examples. £1 -7,& . 

The World of a Tree 

ARNOLD DARLINGTON 
The ways in which innumerable 
living things are bound up with the 
life of one particular tree— in this case . 
the Oak, W/ith 24photographB bv the 
author and 48 drawings. £1-60 , . 



Tho Hidden Country 

Maftiradn Ypur Dborstep :: 

Written prid ii fust rat edby ' [i : 

JOHN RICHARDS; .! ' 

Tfie author basset out toidescrjba. ' 

' plants arid insects -which are of tap 
overlooked, oitl ier because they are so 
inconspicuous, or beca use they are 
so common; £1-75 
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MESSY MALCOLM Jenny Taylor and 

Terry Ingleby 

M**. him do n mess of every iiih he did like mosr hoys do. The 
cl. fie rcnce wilh Malcolm «as ]n\ mess led, uiili >i .series nf eolourfully 
il lust rated inoidenl.s, from one group of people 10 nnnihcr right up to i he 
King, who brought Ihe whole gay affair lo a proper end. 

Illustrated by LYNETTE HEMMANT El .25 

THREE AESOP FOX FABLES 

in rim ill list rations Paul Uald.mc accents alie Cmincs* of his hero and 
treats all the characters with humour and a respectful regard for nature. 

Illustrated by PAUL GALDONE El . 15 

ATTIC OF THE WIND Doris Herold Lund 

A collection of imaginative rhymes and pictures about a fantastic place 
vvlierc young children will want to return again and again to play among 
their lust treasures. 

Illustrated by ATI FORBEG £1.25 


" STAND BACK ” SAID THE 
ELEPHANT “ I’M GOING TO 
SNEEZE I ” 

Patricia Thomas 

in this lighthearted picture book, written 
in the kind of nonsense verse uhu>i child- 
ren love, the elephant's sncc/c is a 
disaster until a mouse conics along, even 
i lien havoc is Hie result. 

Illustrated by WALLACE TRIPP 

£ 1.10 
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RINGING ROBINSON Christina Casement 

new^tovS leS°w w!! n Enui, .° ,lnd ,K ; r woollci1 wys. the Robinsons, a 
nwv toy tailed Mrs Me Bone i S created -« doll made from a wishbone. 

Illustrated by the a uthor E110 

BIRDS IN FLIGHT John Kaufmann 

rtna'7nd S™r^ 01l . r . P ; im " ry . nl ' llMjs » f Hislir —gliding, snaring, flap- 
b'rd iSdSion t ' n ““ lly *»' f 1 ™ 1 !l ■ «™> help fn 

Illustrated by the author £1 40 
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Matters of 
I fact 


MARGERY FISHER 

MA BLitt 


A companion volume to Intent upon Reading ' ; 

Modern nonrfletian for children. 

Critically surveyed Aver the whole ags-range from the point of view 
of text and illustration by means of a study in depth of certain key 
L: Subjsfcta.- 

i Cln^ud^fl.Breid; Tiielpokal . * ” 

■? Horteybeei; Co^ys;mme):Tha'Multlp!e Subject 

•! {Including Lpnc^ip; Atoms) r Biography (Including Booh, Helen 
[{ Kollef, Abtattem Undoing Careers ^Including Nufalnd: Jpumallsh»).‘ 

.[ Annotated reading lists folio* each chapter, giving full ' 

\ ‘ *>ibllographlpel. details for further titles, as way as those mentioned in 
I . the text, and listing American «8 *ell as British' publish*#. Index of 
i 4uth °r»- IHuahatOiH ehd series teat; books fri tha text and reading 
! *«*• . ' • ’ • ; - 
: j - ; 1 . J - ' 1 • ' : .'V- • 

j Elg ht pag§ colour section #i\d oyer lorty. further ■ ill ustraiiQ rif in > 

?. half-tone and fine. • ■ : i ' ■'! ’• -v. , 


Caught up in history 


olden’s little sister 


0 340 03577 3 £2.95 




E. M. AI.MKDINGKN ; 

Anns 

Illustrated hy Robert Mick tew right 
Oxford Uni\crsilv Press. £1. 1 10 
271337 X) 

MARGARET LOVETT: 
ionnifinn 

Faber and I'ahcr. £1.50, ( 57 1 

09835 5 l 

ANN SCHLKK s 

The Consul's Daughter 

Macmiliiin. £1.50. (333 13516 4) 

The historical novel for children has 
for many years set a standard hy 
which other writing has been judged. 
Always a fruitful source of a good 
yarn, Ihe heroic past oll'crs authors 
a chance Lo explore fairly complex 
themes of personality and judgment, 
relating the events of bygone dnys lo 
contemporary concerns and proving 
the const a ncy of recurrent patterns 
of human experience. The list of 
successful authors in this field is long 
indeed and lo them we owe much that 
has come to be ranked among the 
best writing for young adolescents. 

Part of the reader’s satisfaction 
comes from finding his (or her) im- 
mediate concerns treated in the set- 
ting of another time and place, thus 
enabling him to speculate about 
them, freed from the limitations he 
knows, yet accepting those of 
Roman Britain, the Civil War, the 
Crusades. Thus many of I ho best- 
known novelists deal with themes 
such as what constitutes loyally, 
W'hat is worth dying for, or on what 
conditions is life worth living, by 
allowing the lives of apparently 
ordinary boys and girls to cross those 
ol the great: strolling players see 
Queen Bess, for example. Or there 
K f c J>thcrs who more directly 
chronicle the lives of the young in 
other centuries when the rites de pas- 
.tog**, so confused in our own day 
, were more clearly defined. The 
triumph of Rosemary Sutcliffs art, 
ror example, lies in her exploration 
of l ie question: " What do I have lo 
do to be accepted as an adult ? ” 
f crliaps its very success, and the skill 
of the authors who saw in it the kind 
of writing they wanted to do for 

Ehc!?',!! 3 ’ | h i lVC meiim U,m the 
mstoriL.il I not e| has reuchcd a nninj 

where it is bound to change if it is to 

con lmiie ^ signifIc J. a **j* 

ion would mean a lapse into the 

lc T, co! “ l ™ 

(hits the nostalgia caused by R 
!?■ Alniedingen s A mm. completed 
shortly betorc her death, is doubled 

«mh iCl n S |° r hCr f!,mily ft' Wht 

centh and nineteenth centuries are 
intused with devotion and nSlgh 
Her lust book, Anna also marks the 

end of an era. Although she do« 

1 ■ C SQC, l im P Jicad ons of“ 
Feudal society which persisted into 

our century, the author empathizes 

SJH wilh Ihe heroine, aS 

the hook as auto- 
biographical fiction in the best tradi- 
tion of “the good old days * Zm 

n n nCar ^ dr f n ! ,lctl crossing a river in 
an overloaded ferry boat anti later 
set upon by wandering, ruffians who 

diffleuhT 1U f en ! ,y «, h!,n8Cd - but il J<i 
. -O'tilcult to feel that the calm of the 

•he scholarly eighteenth- 
Secd-meroTiafit Is eyer really 
SH’ u Hcr hrothdr, r S 
S E ?h° n V n resl of Europe, mar" 
sS m H f aUahter of ftn English par- 
a°J« lS . g r°. ing ,s 'muted tragedy 
Anna hefaelf is all that a remaHL 

Sbou|d be in cliildhood, a : 
nHirt^^ n8ll,St : hcr Cher’s helper, a . 

mercant ile world 
. ■ °* her Moscow suburb. The uini.-o 1 

arnhi 6 S*v!T '^tification of the 

?M‘ h J Cr ' tublcct ^ seen b: 

details of occupations fomi »L n ■ 
rituals or : the Ofibocto, year 

“ rna 1 'sm . Tho shado wl 

. . of.icortina events' are . a > 


of Jonathan, a wandering disciple of 
Junius, bitterly impassioned about 
the conditions of the enslaved poor, 
at the moment the children's mother 
dies pulling the parish cart. The 
youth makes the children his respon- 
sibility and they travel north hy road 
and canal, working in the potteries, 
mines and mills of the industrial 
revolution, “ at till men’s mercy 
The facts of the conditions of 
orphaned apprentices have never 
been in doubt, but lo feel them 
through the pores of a crying baby, 
a slower .country child of .seven, 
bright literate twins of ten and a de- 
formed dwarf from a raree-show is 
a new experience. Li/, the eldest, is 
not convinced that Jonathan, so re- 
spected by grown men for his views 
and skills, will saddle himself with 
dependent children, so it is not a 
simple ease of innocence triumphing 
in the face of oppression. 

Accustomed as we are to high 
standards of verisimilitude, this is 
nevertheless a distinctive book. The 
pitiable state of die poor, locked in 
their bonds of necessity and exploita- 
tion, is matched hy the barely 
repressed anger of the boy whose 
characterization bears the author's 
conviction of the necessity lo preserve 
human dignity in the face of over- 
whelming odds. Jonathan's pity is 
for those who, like Thomas, are 
maimed by life: his contempt is for 
those who give up their freedom and 
use necessity as an excuse. A closer 
analysis of the author's relationship 
to his reader reveals a fine indigna- 
tion about the lot of children sleeping 
under the tables in the pottery, killed 
by unguarded mill machinery, 
hardened by vicious treatment, all 
carried hy convincing dialogue. 
(Interestingly enough, literacy, the 
burden of much present-day educa- 
tional concern, is presented in both 
of these novels as a means of free- 
dom, t Yet these generalizing features 
arc shown in highly particularized 
settings so that the rights and wrongs 
of any situation tire seen lo have 
ambiguity ami complication usually 
missing from writing lor adolescents. 

This breakthrough lo a new indi- 
vidual i/ed kind of historical novel 
is even more apparent in Ann 
Sch ice’s second book The Comurx 
Dtuiiihter. As in her first book, The 
StmiiKerx, the author selects a 
historical incident -here it is the 
siege of Algiers in 1 81 6 and 

recounts it from the specialized view- 
point of a participant . Ann, daughter 
of Ihe British consul. For the events 
Miss Sch lee follows Lord l-xniouth’s 
dispatch of the bombardment. Ann 
and her stcpmuthcr. hcr senior by 
only two years, and hcr baby half, 
brother were smuggled aboard 


lbo S, °°P Prometheus 

were to have been ul 
Gibraltar but the" 
turned back with ih/ ± 
British fleet and look *■? 
bomba rdment. Wovcn*?^ * 
sjory of (he sojourn Sf the 
the “ wooden kingdom " of? 
of-war is the theme of Ann’s i! 
'MJ 1 * ,ire ou, sidc the shelter d 
British garden which the ? 
tanned as if he were an 
owner. At hcr depart*!' 
estranged from her stepmot^ ' 
her playmate. She packs Jj! 
the saddle bag. On her relume 
her half-brother, j! 
childhood has gone, the i 
experience of a scafight bn 
replaced her romantic daydna 
this novel is a fascinating 
to Miss Almcdingen’s. while/ 
stands in between them. The 
story is simply episodic, the B 
ters reacting ns the events predia 
heroine even loses conscious^ 
crisis and wakes when it isow. 
than and his companion stiffen 
ably, their youth milking (hemp 
less in a world of ihreaieninj 
nnd hardened adults which 
like Robert Owen can chap 
both these books the readers lg 
ledge of the period is also re 
The author is a chronicler, &L 
the characters differ in subtidy 
depth. 

Miss Sch lee S characters mark 
complexity with a difference, b 
event has ail inner and outer wealW 
the heal of the town, the evening 
on board ship, the powder redi 
battle are palpable reflectiomdl 
feelings of those involved 
reader sees each clearly i_ 
episode as the heroine «di 
partially, puzzled, with the pi 
meal understanding of mi 
whose sensibilities are 5Wi 
lo make a pattern nf w'hat 
seem to grasp .at uhcc; the tv 
mode of address, the consuTs . 
about his fa nil. the death of an fo 
tic midshipman, beside which tk 
fire and the heroism arc but the 
noises of u moment. In t^ 
the reader, thanks to the 
skill with the short sentence, fc . 
his history forward. The siege 
hut the result is more than a 

It may be that the hisloricaljn 
as heroic talc is giving way lo w 
plural ion of u signlficmtl h# 
episode as It ehnnacs the Hw 
people involved jn it oy chance.' 
showing that she has all w 
needed lo provide a stirring 
Miss Schicc picks up a thtoc. 
only the best practitioners • 
genre have dealt with: wfcaK 
like to be alive at a given tn»( 
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..uihemc of hcr new book Mow- 
yrfill/ii* Sea Paula Fox has 
Lone of the most poignant situa- 
ffte-lhal of a girl when she 
B ' that her much-loved elder 
.. u arowing up and away from 
id presents it with beautiful 
m Humorous and down to 
vet full of insight and imagma- 
ddighling with every pungent 
of phrase, it is a very good story 

who tells the story, is just 
htr teens, alternately tough and 
ihilled but likable all the tune. 
Dv« in an apartment with her 
tttox nnd pleasant parents and 
Sur half brother, the son or hor 
s* first husband, an unknown 
j* who hasn't been heard of 
pars. Carrie has adored Ben all 
life-" When Ben is around I 
\ usually notice other people 
i,,.When I think of home it is 
pbee where Ben is ’ — but now, 
he is rising nineteen, she has to 
not only the shattering aware- 
that he has thrown away all their 
oed values and moved into a 
y no-man Viand but also the 
'ng (and nowadays all too 
) manifestations of this state 
and. The Ben whose room used 
full of luughing and shouting 
who used to make up stories 
someone called Glucmnster, 
up the zombie grown-ups so 
they can go off every morning to 
[hey hale; who, playing their 
ite game of " If 1 hnd a 
i", would use it to travel 
die country wilh “ a basketful 
r flutes, a tugboat and leather- 
copies of all the flute music 


re 


that has ever been written "—this 
Ben has vanished. In his place there 
,s a fall thin person in a drooping coat 
with the buttons off and the collar 
up, looking older than anyone there. 
He has stopped washing, slopped 
playing and stopped communicat- 
ing; his only, maddening, farm of 
action is to write everywhere and on 
everything the cryptic phrase of the 
book's title. 

He says it in many ways. I’ve found 
it written on matchbook covers, on 
brown paper bags from the super- 
market, in dust on ihe windows. That 
makes Mama mad because you can't 
gcL window cleaners to come any more. 
He writes “ Blowfish live in the «r 
on the envelopes of unopened letters he 
finds lying on the hall table. This makes 
my father mad. 

_ Once again, how Tamilinr and how 
vivid it all is, Ben's bare room and 
the bed without bedclothes (pillows 
are bad for the brain), the dreadful 
girl, India, that he brings home, with 
her floppy hut and moth-eaten fur 
coat, hcr yellow sunglasses and “ ber 
little boney head all covered with 
thin, shining slippery looking yellow 
hair ", the rawhide thong which he 
ties round his own head. Finding 
this the last straw, symbol of every- 
thing that distresses them, his mother 
and embarrassed .step-father, whose 
relations with Ben make Carrie 
feel as though the toaster was going 
lo blow up, beg Currie, as intermedi- 
ary, to get him to take it off. But 
what is Ihe use 7 They are no longer 
in touch. “ 1 feel as if my clothes are 
nil held together with safety pins and 
my shoes don't fit. neither of which 
is true. How could It nil change 
back again 7 " 

But it does, when a letter comes 
from Ben's father suggesting a meet- 
ing and Ben asks Currie to go with 
him, needing her to bolster him up 
in his nervousness. Pleased, but still 
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Scratching a living 


HESilA HRINSMEAD: 
l ongtime Passing 

Angus and Robertson. £1.25. <207 
12276 8) 

Longtime is Ihe fictional name or a 
settlement in the Australian Wue- 
8 11,11 forest. Based on the author's 
own childhood, this is the story of 
me Troelanee family who settled 

TO ™ fey 0 *™ of the Depression. 
Papier (.There* a wild loot in that 

cyc ''' Gaud- 
mother Wilkins. “ even if he is a 

^ ! °8y student "! gave up mission- 
ary Work m Java to join his three 


lessons at the kitehen lubk 
by one they were old endup) « 
down to Sydney lu school- 1 . -a 
Assorted uncles and' aunts 03 
the story, the aunts not a11 
as Mother : Aunt Imogen, wg 
all in white, look a quick 
Longtime and presented Uik^S 
with an ultimatum whieM'®] 
ing drink taken. He ruefully "si 
to his brothers. “It "Jjl 
mountain, you sec.. I 
decision. Settled' for.Jb'T’3 
Shbuid have taken W e 
There you are." By ! urn !j^J 
grim, this is an nulhent'C^jJJ 


lo J° jn nis three grim, inis is an uuu^.. 
SI™?*? °v selebiK)ns in. Longtime ; of a comparatively 
hJtoi >-° ns1n, * : |ed a ramshackle heroic, aspect of 

h “ Browing family, and hy mont. Grown-ups uriJ ® "JJ 

mSin! S ]i a ” d: prming earned a portrayed equally vividly 

for them. There have fn common h £5 
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hte HANDicxppi.n c ini.n is a 
I familiar figure in realistic fic- 
[!iw for children, going back at 
Pfa early Victorian limes wilh 
Pitt Mnrtincau's Hugh in The 
^ Bovs, There arc two main 
PM looking at him: from inside, 
“Jpttk, inviting the reader to reel 
f iunself what it would be like to 
[■able to walk or hear or whal- 
may be ; and from outside, 
Ihe reactions of normal 
r ! 80 an J others lo having n 
Popped child as a (perhaps 
KJpssing) pari of the social 
r?- Either way. physical ttfflic- 
M hard to handle fictionally 
N errors of tact or taste. The 
reviewed here are all cun- 
J® with handicapped children. 
V9 Mc Can he said to add to its 
w reputation. 

Wfs/er O'Brien, which, as it 
Wa.lt also the one that identifies 
wttwsislently wilh its central 
and thrusts the reader most 
EES y i ? t0 midst of things. 
l?J* e, j. Po, 1 er t with his leg in 
KT discovers for does he 
2,1 L , ler O'Brien, the magni- 

hLn t W m0n Whtl Can ‘* 
SL^^ncml leg' because "me 

°P l iQ bo ^* Wg as 
18 “l 0511 10 aI1 cmer- 
Sf u Ki cocourag- 

difficult moments 
K e u ,ifc ,’ Crhere's an 
between Mister 
liger in Ar,no 
SJJS h 7 v bl11 Hction has 
•fell? Sto' Christopher 

who has 5 
KS-S of handicap— dreadful 

u c,imax of b » 
t toteljS-f 0 . 5 tbc completion of 

SSSSir sponsorpd 

|ftl Rescue * ftl1 °f8nni^iU0ii 


every aching yard of that terrible 
ten-mile walk can be felt in the 
render's own limbs. 

In Eleanor Spence's The Nothing- 
Place, the point of view roves around 
nmong a number or children, but it 
is iwclvc-ycar-old Glen Cnldcr, 
partly deaf as u result of illness, who 
is nt the heart of the story. The 
" nothing-place " of the title is the 
suburb of Sydney in which, nt the 
outset, Glen and his family come to 
live. Glen does his best to conceal 
his disability; his Lenchers don’t 
realize what's wrong, and he gets 
Into difficulties with his school work. 
The children of Ihe neighbourhood, 
fed by budding intellectual and 
organizer Lynda I! Hunter, decide 
without his knowledge to buy him n 
hearing aid. This well-meant but 
mistaken effort Involves them irt put- 
ting on a Captain Cook bicentenary 
exhibition. Hnd supplies the main 
action of the story ; but there arc also 
sub-plots involving the rehabilitation 
of an old tramp, the unexpected re- 
appearance of Lyndafi’s long-absent 
father, and the entanglement of Glen's 
older brother Graham with an 
empty-headed girl and a worn-out car. 

In the end we see Glen, wilh the 
help of his new friends, accepting 
and coming to terms with his dis- 
ability. In fact "coming to terms 
with reality " is the prescription for 
all concerned. Lyndull sees that she 
cannot run other people's lives for 
them, Graham writes off girl and car 
and enrols at the technical college, 
and the poor old bump resolves to 
live with his shier in her prim subur- 
ban house and be- a respectable old 
man. fOne feels sorrv for him, but 
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man. (One feels sorry for him, but 
consoles oneself with the thought (hat 
he will never slick it.) The author 
indeed tidies everybody hp too 
neatly ; the result is a worthy book 
(but does not quite convince. 

Jo Rice's Robhies Mob aho haft 
dn Auttralian selling. TO Mob, is 
the numerous Robbins family, and 
the mainspring of thc story is riw 
return from hospital Of littleTippa. 
deaf as tile result of an accident at 
the age of nix. But there is npt .a 
great dealjabout Pippa in the story; 
one has the impression foaL .the 


having to walk warily, she makes the 
bus journey with him and together 
they experience the sleazy hotel und 
caftfs of the other town, savour the 
absurd encounters and are shaken by 
the frightening ones, as when they 
are accosted by the terrifying 
“army" of the drug pedlars in the 
park. At last they meet Ben s won- 
derfully drawn father, alcoholic, 
romancing and untruthful, hut still 
alive, in some way which Carrie's 
father isn't, still possessed of exaspe- 
rating panache and charm. As 
though at long last he has found the 
tail end of a clue in his hands. Ren 
elects to slay with his father lo help 
him with the last of his wild schemes 
while Carrie, tough ns ever in hcr 
dismay and disapproval, “ hating 
them both and saying scornful things 
to them in my mind ", has to go 
home. But even as they say goodbye 
wc know that a yeast of new ideas 
is starting lo work in her mind. 
"Ben squeezed niy arm, and as he 
drew his hand away I saw for the 
first time that it was a large, grown- 
up hand.” 

Bnck nt home, confronted by Ben’s 
strange parting present lo her, which 
begins to explain so much, both Cur- 
rie and the reader are left lo sort out 
. all that has happened, and like those 
intricately folded paper flowers 
which open under water the host of 
ideas and questions which the author 
has so subtly planted begin to open 
and develop in the mind. What bas 
been happening lo Ben (nnd to so 
many others wilh him) as he shies 
away from the gluemuster life 
uhead ? What has put him back on 
course again ? Carrie’s guess, leading 
her, too, along the broadening path, 
will be as good as ours is, and for 
each one of us it will be a little dif- 
ferent : that is what makes this such a 
living book. 


the book is made by iho rowdiness 
nnd confusion of the Robbins family 
life. Unfortunntely It is hard for even 
nn nttentive reader lo remember 
which is which nmong all these 
children and their friends ; tho whole 
thing becomes an exhausting nnme- 
and-age chase. Tho Inst chapter. In 
which fit appears) Pippa is cured by 
a Christmas miracle, is too senti- 
mental to ring true. 

Monica Dickens's " World's End " 
books about the Fielding family have 
everything needed for popularity: 
easy professional story-telling with 
many neat and some humorous 
touches; bold, simple characteriza- 
tion ; a general sense that ” we *’ are 
the right sort of people, even if a 
bit hard up at the moment ; und above 
all the irresistible odour of horsi- 
ness. They arc light reading, and 
there's nothing wrong with that; 
Piccolo, the cudel branch of Pan, 
have recently issued The House at 
World's End and Simmer at Worlds 
End in paperback (20p each). 

The (rouble with World's End In 
Winter is that its theme requires more 
weight than the author cares to give 
it. , The Fielding, children, come, to 
the rescue of little Priscilla, confined- 
to a wheelchair by injury to her . 
spinal cord, and teach her to ride a 

{ tony.. In the end "the wheelchair 
ay oa its side in the grass. She 
was free*" Good. .■ But Priscilla 
might almost as well be a doll, ' 
for all the imaginative Involve- 
ment there is in her situation. And 
although admittedly the story doesn't 
pretend to look at the world through 
Priscilla’s eyes— she is always seen 
from outside— one is left feeling that 
M»s Dickens , lias dealt too easily 
With a distressing human predica-, 
ment. . ’ . 


PRirorttCE, ANBRrw: Mister O’Brien. 

: Hememarln.TI.45. (434 92720 I ) : (To 
; be. published on May. 1J.- • • ■ 

OiiaNOR M>eNt£: The Noihhg-tiace . ; 

•> •••:' • • V. 

JO Rice: Robbie’s Mob. Jllajitrtfed by 
Shirley Hughw. Kjrigswood, Surrey: ; 
S WoiMm (437 71352:3) - 

Monica Dickfms: ' World's' End fn Wlb- ■ 
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The Owl and the Woodpecker 

An Owl who liked to sleep by day and hunt by night quarrelled 
with his neighbour, the Woodpecker, who tapped noisily all 
day and slept at night. The problem was solved by two beavers 
and a great storm and the Owl and the Woodpecker became 
friends. Written and illustrated by Brian Wilds with. £i.vo net. 

The Sultan’s Bath 

Someone is stealing the Sultan's precious hath water. It turns 
out to be Gul Baba, the gardener, who is using it for his roses. 
He is thrown in a dungeon. But now the garden begins to Fade. 
Fortunately G ul Baba thinks of a solution which makes 
everybody happy. Written and illustrated by Vic for G. Ambrm. 
pop net. 

The Monk and the Goat 

At the top of a high mountain in Greece lived a contented 
Monk, at the bottom Lived a contented Goat. One day they 
decided to change places - only to find a surprise in store for 
them both. Written nnd Illustrated by William Papm; £t.zj net. 

The Island 

Taro, a little Japanese boy, finds magic flowers and pebbles 
wliich he sells to the villagers in return for rice. When the news 
reaches the cars of the Shogun, however, there Is trouble fot 
Taro. Written and illustrated by Ian Ribbons. £1.10 net. , 

Modern Poetry 

A long awaited collection of poems for every mood and taste, 
covering many aspects of life, by writers who are mostly alive • 
today. Compiled by John Rays Townsend with ^reproductions of 
modern Works of art selected by Doreen R oberis:£i.zj net. .- 

The English Civil War 

As well as describing vividly the course of the war itself, the 
author traces in a clear, concise way the complex events that 
preceded and followed it, and highlights some of thc leading 
personalities of the time. Written and illustrated by C. Waller 
Hodm. j£i.oo net. ; . 


‘The nothing-place* is how Glen Cftlder’s brother sums up the 
Melbourne suburb where they have come to live. But twelve- 
vear-old Gleri, partially deaf, is more concerned with Ending 
his way at a new school and among new people. Written by 
B/eanor Sperm and illustrated by Gera f {fine Spruce . £ 1 . 00 net. 


Fainiiy; at The Lookout ‘ 


There isisomething aiarinlng and mysterious about Miss Hatch, 
the housekeeper at the ‘Lookou t* and Mark, takes action to 
expose her J! legal activities, Written by NoreenSMfy and J 
illustratedbyK^r/ MieKdevri^/rf. £1.1 i net- -! 

Oxford ; i; 
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BLACKS AUSTRALIAN SOCIAL Ml. 'DIES 

Pioneer Home Life 
in Australia 

R. J. f Jnslcnri & W. F. Henderson 
Pioneer home life was hnrd nnd tough, leaving lilitc rime And no 
money for the com forts that the seniors had known in their old 
home*. Here in ihc story of rite life in these pioneer homes 
richly ill i is Lraicd with 1 58 contemporary prints niul engravings.^ 

BLAC K'S JUNIOR REFERENCE BOOKS 

Coins and Tokens 

FliHfp flight on 

How coins nit designed and made, and how we use them. How 
to Marl a collection and where to see the rare and bcautiM 
coins which one cannot afford to buy. You don't have to he a 
coin collector to enjoy this fascinating story. 130 photos and 
engravings 8Dp ■ 

Fish and the Sea 

Spike Noel 

An up-lo-dmc Account of the job of the fisherman giving details 
of the laics t equipment which enables him to increase the harvest 
of the sen. 7(1 photos Slip 

ITS MADE LIKE THIS : JOHN BAKER 

Film and Cameras 

Kenneth llllycii 

The photographic trade employs many thousands of workers, 
most of (hem skilled, in producing still and cind cameras and 
films. It is a recent and attractive industry with immense growth 
potcminl. Mr- Ullyett (ratlines , tyc opportunities available for 
young people. 40 photos 8<!p 

ADAM & CHARLES BLACK 





Latest titles : 

King of the Grizzlies 

E. THOMPSON SETON 

No wlld-llfe writer has 
surpassed the stories of this 
master. The two classic tales 
here are Monarch, The Big 
Bear and The Biography of a 
Grizzly. Illustrated by the 
author and Mirko HanSk. 

No 92 £1:30 


tales of Terror and Fantasy e. a. poe 

An outstanding collection edited by R. L. Green and • 
including Tfo Fail of the Housp Of Usher, The 
Pit and thd Pendulum and The Qofd Bug. Illustrated 
by Arthur Rackharh. No 91 £1.30 


The First Cry Siege of Trapp’s Mill 

,,;£^ET$ Pp!^ ANNABEL. 

[v.7 ^itofhopiciuf illldetrfib ;7' - 1 -^'vEARiilEON;. t ■ ! 

.. j--; Tiong with ito^t, showing :• : i, rl Vi ;. ^ ' 

IvS': ^ atage-by-Stage ■> ' . ■&. ??A ^hd glrl atudent 

v. : :;-xl '* ; growth of.a babyfiom 
^ vertllVsatlon to birth.. Ages 
'8 plus. {Jupe) £2.00 • 


! £A.. . . 

find them selves Involved 
In gang rivalries. Ages 
12 plus, £1.40/ 


The Boy with 
Two Shadows 

MARGARET MAHY 

Another, Inspired. 

1 fantasy by Margaret 
Mahy, with iJehny 
i Williams's full-colour r 
; pictures. Agep 5-9. $1.25 


; curtain-raiser: BOpKS 

Petrushka 

• The story tUuelrated with hill- 
. colour pictures by KudMoelc 

Coppelia 

The story illustrated with full- 
colour pictures by * Mlkuloyd. 


De-dum, de-dum 

• vv; 

1 dt 
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ntiM’i need in have 
rhymes, nr go de-dum. de- 
dum. de-dum. dc-dum i»r 
h:i\e any speeiul number *>f lines. 
That's all a wrung notion. You just 
say anything th:ri comes In your 
mind.” So Flora Arnslein has been 
telling her pupils in America for 
many years. Her experience in teach- 
ing creative writing goes back to well 
before the war. and her expressions 
of incredulity at what children can 
produce when given their heads 
sound a little oddly now, when 
children's writing might be culled a 
growth industry. The competitions 
abound, the anthologists of children's 
writing multiply, but the message has 
not got through to sonic places. 
There are still many children pathe- 
tically making their dc-dum de-dums. 
dragging in their distorting rhymes, 
twisting their meanings and their feel- 
ings and producing banalities (“ Snow 
is cold/1 have been told”). This is 
sadly exemplified in the admirably 
intent ioned Children's Library Maga- 
zine produced regularly by the Harris 
Public Library in Preston. If only 
some of the Preston teachers could 
read Flora Arnslcin’s book. Ovcr- 
enlhusiastic and over-emphatic as she 
often is. the pendulum docs still need 
pushing in Hint direction, it seems. 

Mrs Arnstein is a great believer in 
children reading and commenting on 
each other's poems. She puls the ease 
for collections of children's poetry 
like this: 

Poems by children tire a helpful means 
of u wakening in the children the appeal 
of the genuine. Children arc less likely 
to repudiate their own mlcnipis if 
alien lion is directed to simitar child- 
like writing that has been accorded the 
adult sanction of print. 

Presumably, even though the maga- 
zines are only duplicated, this is the 
justification for the Preston cITort. 
It encourages children to go on 
writing something, dreary though it 


may be, and writing anything is more " hosc 1 n rroni , '■ an ? ! ,aS 

life-enhancing than gazing at Hughie OUl ’, t m,, !] y c . l, i rcn . u ' un 8 ordinary 
a b words well sharpening our ncrccn- 



1*i.qra J.. Aknsit.in i Children Write 
Poetry. Now York: Dover. London: 
Constable. £1. (4X6 21X1 S Si 

Children's Library Magazine. Preston: 
Harris Public Library. 

Under the Mum Owr tit, 1 Stars. Edited 
by Michucl Long Icy, Belfast: Am 
Council of Northern Ireland. 30p. 
Books. Winter 1971 : Children's Wonts. 
Edited by Michael Morpurgo. 
National Dopk League. 20p. 

Jani. poRNra nnd Edward Black sm.i. 
t Editors): Poems from a Competition . 
Ulond Educational. 60p. (219 51638 3) • 
Maiihici- Wor lman nnd Aunt Austin 
(E ditors) : Happenings 2. Hurrup. 
6l)p. (24 5 50550 4) 

Rov Fullir: Seen Grandpa Lately? 
Illustrated by Jonn Hickson. Andrd 
Dentsch. £1.15. (233 961 IH 6) [To be 
published on May 4.) 


French with tears 


ANDRE MAREUIL t . . . 

Literature e| Jeunease d'aujdurd'hul 

Puris : Flnmmarion. 38fr, 

(71-X U 178 3800) 

At the risk of sounding patronizing, 
there is unavoidably a ddjft vu quality 
for English readers in sonic of the 
. put foward by .. AmM 

^M4reutl In thin boplt^-pwhap^ going 
■ibafck os far os 


Green or reading Mirahelle. And 
yet one wonders. If children are 
to read poetry, why not give them 
something belter than they can write 
themselves ? Is I'hcrc any jusliliea- 
I ion in encouraging children to read 
had vcr.sc 7 

Michael I .oniric y in his introduc- 
tion to the excellent collection Under 
the Moon Over the Stars, material 
gathered from an Arts Council com- 
petition in Northern Ireland schools, 
makes no dull claim for the poems he 
prints. He thinks the poems should 
he read not to encourage the others 
but heca use they a re l hemscl ves 
“vital and revealing arrange- 
ments of words, true responses 
to life and to language It 
is unfair to compare his hook 
with the Preston magazine. He 
could choose just seventy-one poems 
from a total of 3,029 entries. His 
criteria were excellent. He cut out 
all jogtrot jingles, the over- 
ingenious and self-conscious, the 
simpering pieties and tired topics, 
and chose poems that are ” caithcd ", 
“ rooted in ordinary human experi- 
ence. in life as most of us live it 
Traditional verse forms tend to be n 
deadening restraint on the child's 
imagination anil his sense of lan- 
guage* hut when rhyme is used 
quietly and naturally, as in ten-year- 
old Terry McBride's poem about a 
ladybird, it can add enormously to 
the pleasure and impact of the verse : 
How trustingly you walk 
Across this land 
Of hairgruss and hollows 
'l'lial is my hand. 

There are some splendid poems in 
this collection. 

Michael Morpurgo. who edited u 
special edition of the Nlll.'s Hooks, 
culled Childrens Words, also believes 
(hat children's writing can stand on 
its own feel as literature, lie has 
chosen from a wide Held and has 


mined for the rbi kllun . 

< ompelilmn, ihcrc 

e*»l paaiR (vw, 2^§»l LIT n. J! ! 


[Jnderstanding the Arabs 


j'lido.f i„ ihc ^ S^JkAndi WmM Tu'lar 

lo! lectnmt hut they should jLg Historian senes 

readin a 


£1.25. (298 7X905 I) 


Historian ? Judg- 
hc nr she 
attends a current events 


w&ssr?; ErE? £ iKSvS 

, ,her c are wmtei Yemen'.' Why do two 

<SSU cZZ\ “ A £ # M««rn.-I i.,c««n,ry ? 

^ - *?. M? 


children viy 


a time ami many similar modern 
iKstions, the young historian will 
the answers and gain the satis- 
ion of putting up a hand in next 
•j class. 


will make 
poetry ”. 

Roy Fuller's lirsi bwol cl 
for children. Seen ( hvinipa 
is also full of humour. Sou. 
as he says himself, it is mac 
clowning from his invealiwk To cover in 120 pages the history 
but very often the humour hiii d complexion of a people that cx- 
and even occasionally passi^tt ah from Muscat to Morocco but 
it. His tcchnicnl virtuoMiynj) of one .stump only in fuith nnd 
dons. Who else could Ime no iguge is a formidable task, Mr 
so inevitably thirteen diliermtih ilk has made a good job of it. 
for Ermyntrude I But tbmwi it journalist he knows how to 
to this book than skill. Mr Id rite readahly for people unfamiliar 
not. with his extravagant i ill a subject ; as a regular reporter 
convincing u> he is not wmi^p 1 the Middle Eastern scene since 
or comforting thivsc who find s (Second World War, he witnessed 
cult to remember wvcniuKitt( firsthand q great many of Ihc 
clean pastry. He is akrlingiU oils that he describes. Mis arrange 
to the Mrangeiies<yind richncvd ml of Ids material is good, and his 
One hopes strongly thattbtfo ntr of compression often mns- 
chiklrcn will read his "Sitin' dy, for lie contrives to avoid enta- 
wilhoiit worrying nbonl rhyn | k of events, and to leave room 
de-dums. write things Ifulcn ( vigorous little snapshots llgU il- 
tbeir richer minds. minale the story : for instance, at 

e burning of Cairo in 1952. “the 
And lllso ... ' fee were helpless in face of mass 

Kkiiaho G. Landes: .(in>Ul§i|tr, and firemen had their hoses 


and a Iso the A Igcrinn o ihots. in 
its very s-hnrt summary of events 
in North Africa.) It falls off a 
little in its final chapter called 
“ Ways of Lire ”. for this deals 
only with the contrasts of today be- 
tween ancient and modern, under- 
developed nnd sophisticated, over- 
rich and unduly poor. It would have 
been more interesting hud it replaced 
with longer-lasting details some of 
the statistics about per capita GNP, 
which change from hour to hour 
as new oil is discovered and birth 
rules vary ; it could thus have made 
room to describe some fundamental 
and unchanging characteristics. As 
the outcome of centuries or habit, the 
Egyptian is industrious and the Saudi 
disdains work ; the Egyptian is 
kindly and easily bubbles with laugh- 
ter, the northern Iraqi is cruel and 
dour. The heritage of mastering the 
Nile flood, of long dependence oil 


a slave economy or of cs|ierieniing 
fierce onslaughts by pitiless central 
Asian tribes lias left marks that 
sometimes explain the events of 
today. 

A serious criticism of the book is 
cureless proof-reading— sometimes in 
the text, often in Colin Judge's maps. 
In the lormcr, the French invasion 
of Morocco is dated 1907 and should 
be 1912. and the Sue/. Canal Con- 
vention dated 1866, instead of 1888 . 
In the maps the spelling is inconsis- 
tent and sometimes wrong. Aleppo 
has here one l and there two ■, Homs 
changes to Hi ms ; Karbala becomes 
Kn bit la : the date of Ihc Nile port 
on the Aswan Dam plan is 1947 nnd 
should be 1967. and the frontiers 
within Palestine as divided by the 
United Nations in 1947 are wrongly 
drawn east of Gaza. These are serious 
defects in n teaching publication that 
is otherwise good and useful. 


Japanese history 


pcnnig our percep- 
tions us the act of writing sharpens 
their own. As 1 3- year-old Simon 
Davies put it: 

I begin to notice details 
flint I hutln'i noticed before. 

C ircumstantial detail is what often 
distinguishes good writing from 
weak. It’s interesting to comnurc 
David Dcukon’s vivid prose annul 
his brother f“ I cannot write piielry 
so I'll write about my brother “) with 
the much duller poem by Paul 
Feather. " Brotherly Love ", which 
appears in a rather chilling antho- 
logy called Poems from a Coinimti - 
lion. Smartly decked out with photo- 
graphs, it is a real school book, full 
of questions and things to do and 
notes on meaning and versi Ileal ion. 
Selected from 20,1)00 poems suh- 


think they were impww* 
irate, hut Mr Davies 
world perfectly. 

Anything i* possible nnd my 

If von Imve imiiginnluin in Ihf 
on yp*' 

KM ■ u Hosinv: And J B*** 


JULIET PIGGOTT : 

The Story of Jupun 

Illustrated by Wolfgang Grtisse. 
Angus and Robertson. £1.50 1207 
12047 I) 


llliislialcd by Mike DavitT 

nwm VjpWRf Rl '" ,,L- mA%a political primer for the twen- 
: j. ..Hpciinn rtf ven«. nJp 1 renll,rs ’ ,hc blW ^ is “dminiblc. 
fine lin" drawing „t comtngc 

the word ” nny Mr hoteilw nineteenth century, and in its 
lessly inventive and Amny. 'Sto** explanations of the nature of 
verses without the drawing, <*#»crilies such as Kurds or Druses. 


writs to mention the Berbers, 


Juliet Piggotl recounts the main 
events of Japanese history in plain, 
balunced fashion. Children who 
read her straightforward narrative 
or have it read to them at school will 
gain some insight into Japanese 
affairs: and this could be a sound 
basis for a more serious foray into 
the subject in later life. The book 
could have included perhaps rather 
more about the astonishing economic 
developments of the past twenty 
years ; and the text is not free from 
one or two of (hose minor errors— 
due no doubt to hasty proof-reading 
- that the purist never fails to detect. 
For example, that eminent ruler nt 


the turn of the sixth and seventh 
centuries ad is Sholoku Tuishi 
("Crown Prince") not Sholoku 
Dulshi (“ Snint "). Hut in general the 
story of Japan is well told and fairly 
presented. 

Although (he print is admirably 
bold nnd clear so far as the text is 
concerned, Angus nnd Robertson 
dcservo censure for the gaudy hor- 
rors ilinl pass for illustrations. It is 
sad that reputable publishers should 
allow such reproductions to appear 
under their imprint. They do a dis- 
service to the reader, and indeed to 
the author herself. Still, it could be 
argued perhaps that whatever grown- 
ups may feel about Wolfgang 
Grftsse’s “superb illustrations *’ (to 
quote the publishers’ blurb) children 
will certainly not find them boring 
— they may even discover in them ti 
bizarre fascination. 



t rated hv Richard KenngH jJRDOMNITZi 
and Robert son. Wing Alrout Judaism 

This is an exotic ooltcciion wp g. . 
stimulating and nnprcdicaM 1 •> 

Bosley's poems conic iw® UN B. TAYt OR • 
different sources, from 

Lorca, from Japanese ming About Islam 
Eskimo, Vietnamese and tw» iq |jj 4 

song, from Russian and 

now and again he slips m « K I. SHARPE : 

fir* children, but thj.1 ^“8 About Hinduism 


own. 
written 
accessihlc to them. 


appear not to work. These, the pupils 
say, would be in their turn too bor- 
ing, drawn ax they ure almost exclu- 
sively from pre-twentieth-century 
sources, 

One possible result of all this, 
according to M Murcuil, is that 57 
per cent of French adults never look . 
at a novel again after leaving school, 
and as such are the most unwilling 
readers in West Europe. Among 
fblidren, what popular reading there 


The author's 
tackling this situation 


ions of the east 


Islam is 
may he 


'* Thinking About " series 
the most attractive. This 
because it's nicely writton and as far 
as possible allows Islam lo speak for 
itself. To be fair it's also an easier 
religion to write about for (his 
readership. Judaism is presented in a 
defensive, rather jolly uncle way as 
if lo prove that Judaism isn’t what 
you thought U was — it’s much better 
than that. Tills is historically under- 
standable but it's not improved by a 
rather unfortunate choice of open- 
ing pictures showing Jewish notables 

been (at least) three stages £ ir * ^• g ^ d ' C AThS h fnd 
fivdopmctu in religious education ^ of r X^^ and the 

suggttW*J^Pu$l twenty-five years. First— Archbishop of Canterbury. 

lion a 1 * Rodion means Christian All three religions are competently 
^* UOn ' religious educa- presented with factual information 


1822 9) 

^fworth Educational. 65p each. 


visual presentation. Wo arc In nn 
age of colourful visual sophistica- 
tion. Any presentation of particu- 
larly Middle Eastern nnd Eastern 
religions wilwch does not take colour 
and cuknro Into full account is in 
danger pf being ignored. Look at 
the colourful competition offered by 
magazines, colour supplements, and 
inertia-sales glossies, not to mention 
colour television and cinema- Edu- . 
cation should enhance not .reduce. 
And ‘it must be Immersed in the 
cultural vanguard, not embalmed In 
(he middle-aged rearguard. Worthy 
though the "Thinking About", 
books ure It may be that the presen- 
tation of colourful world religions in 
slender monochrome books is not 
the best service to religion or reader. 


although hardly revoluiwl |J |f\«. picscnic-u «™i !«».•«••• me ue-si survit-c iu icii^iwi « m«ub, 

iwentleth-century ^ nrisuan education wtlh balance by exLracto from sacred tt may also be that teaming or / 

IvaSLbL for example, “^cim — - ^ ■ - ----- * ' 


^ . ^ fairytale in early edu^WM 

nft '* sbo^a lfttle evidence of school in- the teacher may try 
1921 to George Samp- fluence : as always comics are pupils some of lhe | r r HY*"|^ 


postscript 
(six in one 
a 

—T: -u a woo » sake we 

they happen to cxra.. a rt J jJj i L eIlect this in RE syllabuses, 
banned la pupils). ■ 

u greater concenlrtjion » 


libraries mast be ra ^ ic f wc a^Vuddeniy) 

tut the moment, some s«i«iy_f 0T God ' 


son’s English for the English, which 
broke ground in this courilry. 
Tn his jucii now, M Mafeuil takes on 
an established ! literary ; tradition , in 
Etench schools, still almost exclu- 
sively rooted in 'the classes, whether 
FreiicfvrLatin or Greek, and asks 
what, this: really , meads (o pupils 
today, however much It may satisfy 
their teachers . and : Education 
Ministers.; f , •;■. . 

.Predictably,' his' answers-^baKd 
mainly . qn - a survey, carried put in 


always comics are 
extremely popular, and i>ur own 
Enid. Blyton putt the Entente Cor- 
diale to severe test by emerging as 
the favourite author of the younger 
readers, with her “ Club de S " and 
" Clan do 7 although the adven- 


mg P and viewing in 1^"^' 
Possibly. But would ^ 
however desirable 
really make enormous 
the author 

long, success in such tra _ 


writings, helpful comment and In- 
terpretation, albeit filtered through 
the contemporary logico-«icn(Uic 
Western mind. Here is a point : the 
three religions originate (and ; are 
largely practised) m the East or 
Middle East and all the writers are 
(presumably) Western. Here is 
are members of a plural dilemma too : if 
J’* wade by the editor uritten by n 
to the “Thinking 
Published by Lutter 
,rTe ®. He invirnc hi, 


BiuH * r ° no longer arriving at 
Iferea ^ , Sn ° W 00 lh0 * r b00t,t 

i ffdfoV™ 05 * n ^ rm * n 8* ,am 


a 

the books are 
non- Western religious 


thinking abouf a religion is bound 
to reduce It, where the proper study 
is a direct encounter : w&b its sacred ■ 
writings and Sts people. - 
Perhaps we we approaching aV 
fourth stage in the Long March of 
RE : that we need colour, sound and 
even humanity in. what current .; 
jargon caMs a . imiW-niedla approach. *;’ 
“TWokilng About ^ = invites u« to . 
cerebrate where perhaps, we should » 
celebrate. . • \ 


lures^of Noddy (translated piquantly cation has been seert ,? 5 
into Petit Oui-oui) are not mentioned tvh/ch society choosy , 
here, Wheh asked to stale favourite children who arc Ja j5 f j 
characters front literature read in the high status piwjrj; 
ttchom, however, some pupils, cannot sense, traditional 
remember. anyone at all, while others have succeeded in 
range unconvincingly over an almost simply because they ■ 
random, selection pf names. Indeed. : dull and dissociated 


Ho mvitefi his readers 

JSa * iftff ^ thiftk m0rC 

»m. Hinduism, Judaism 
ft,!™ 1 ,« meant to follow a 
^?. derat ®b d m8 the. Hindu/ 
X, «rtw which Lut- 
^ he ha* read at 

pttiwura*! Hi «ries aims 


WTitten — . ... 

wrkers they may be unintelligible , 

If bv Western they may become 
flattened out or expressed '••• “ ■ 

“ffoMte Suism 5 book“ jl , A. .rid C. Black baV, j«t toued a 
seems too precise a presentation for revised fourth edition of their, use- 
a way of life wWch & , Tagtw* 
imprecise, mingled with superstition, 
and folklore, full of paradox-but 
attractive. It is the attractiveness of 
the religion* which does _rvot come 


a vti-iwv ' i 

ful junior^ ^ textbook Looking at in* 
World, by Jean and David Qadsby : 
350 pages of clearly set out geo- 
graphical Information,: with more 
than 1.000 pictures. The book' Is in 






ftiiUana “enhaiKie corn 4 ilrhlwns are bfac^and-wfii.ta o . v- nf i- k i ons • The style is poucr oiw * 
; ^|ng toler- dnifoemfy dull. The Sot^®ind the drawings, ?keichgii v- 

m a^d maps are unusua^y k 

impre said 


Spring Books 
from 
Hamish 
Hamilton 



Picture Books 

Eric Carle THE SECRET BIRTHDAY MESSAGE 

Eric Carlo'R brilliantly original imagination transforms thin simple 

slui-y into a book hill of colours, shapes nnd surprises. £1.25 

Manfred Kybor & Monika Laimgmber 
THE LITTLE SLIPPERMAN 

Monika Laimgrubor has created distinctive, richly textured pictures 
for thia unusual story* by a German phlloaophor. £1.25 

Jose Aruego PILYO THE PIRANHA , 

Pilyo is no ordinnty piranha — a witty picture book by the artist of ; 
Whose Mouse Are You t £1 .25 

Jack Kent THE PAT cat 

The fat cat gets fnttor and fattor an ho ents everyone who crosses bin 
path until one duy he goes too fur. £1.25 

Jack Kent MR.MEEBLES 

Mr. Meoblos is a littlo man with a big problem, a capacity for wild 

adventure and a friond called Donald. £1.25 < 

1 

Peter Rufenacht & Fred Bauer CHJLP 

Evoryone eomctlmoa longs to ho different, but it isn't always a good 

idea, as tlio little sparrow soon discovers. £1.25 

Tana Hoban LOOK AGAIN! 

Look once! Look twice! For Tana Hnbnn’a ingenious book of black 
and whito photographs is not all it seems at first look. £1.10 

Antonella BoWger-SavelU THE KNITTED CAT 

It won very alarming for the knitted cat whon tho inoiiBu found a 

wisp of throne! hanging from her tail nnd pulled, £1,10 
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Gazelles, Antelopes & Reindeers 

Now titles by Francos Enpar, ParaoJa Rogers. Barbara Willard, 
Buskin Bond, Eills Dillon, Chris tobel Matting ley, Pamela Sykes, 
Miahaol Clark and WBRoin Mayna.- Illustrated. • 40p, 60p and 75, p. 


0 





Fiction 

William Mayne ‘ THE INCLINE -• 

Set in a etono^iuarry at the beginning of this centuiy, this is n .i. 
moving story of a bay s gradual awareness of the people around him. '■ 

£1.40 ' 

John Christopher THE SWORD OF THE SPIRITS 

The concluding volume in the hew ‘Princo’ trilogy, in which Luke 

plans a terrible revenge on hia opotnies. £1.40 

Joan Lingard ACROSS THE BARRICADES 
A sequel to 77ie Twelfth Day of July, sot in prosent^day Belfast, --v 
. JtUe -^s^qB^ble lov®^ ^of two young -people; ^ 

Vera & Bin <!iea v^r i would rat^er be atuRnip 

The devastating effects t>f gossip in a small Araorican town is the 
theme of this delightfully funny novol. £J £5 

Roland Bertol SUhfDlATA • 

A lyfital and moving' tferelon of a . legend from Mali; illustrated by 
Trevor Stubioy, .* £1.10 


THE. RATH OF GOLD ; 1 
James Reeves extends jta<J fllumlnates this story; hy the Brothers 
Grimm, illustrated by Kr^styna Turaka. ■ ; : £1£5 ; 


Elaine Moss ,CI^tlXJ)REN'S B06fCS OF THE YEAR-1B71’ . 
An invaluable knrtbtatdd guide to the hioBt interesting publications 


of IPjfl, puWisHed iA.cdbjUhotion with the N.U.Lc 

im -V;:- S' .. . 

The distingulshea man 'of le^ers . Ivor Brown, hfla written a fitaoln- ■ 
fttinjj bidg»«pLy,0f Ctedtor of 6b^lock 


fTTr^ 

HAMISH HAMILTON 
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Rough customers Badges of courage 


T ilHRi: is MimctJiing Dicl.ciisiaii, 
nr even Hngarihian. ahmi l the 
CiirJy Sydney which provides ihe 
background for Johnny Neptune. 
The Neptune, unlnading her cargo of 
sick ami dying cnnvicls in I79U. only 
two years after the first sciik-r.s had 
arrived, was not exactly welcomed 
by the struggling young colony, 
whose need was for loud, not more 
mouths to feed. 

When one of the dying convict 
'women gave birth to a baby, there- 
fore, nobody was much concerned 
whether he lived or died ; but good 
fortune and innate loneliness were 
on his side, so the young Johnny 
Neptune, as he came (u be called, 
grew and throve apace with his 
native city. The young woman who 
adopted Johnny mis herself a trans- 
ported convict, and the people 
among whom lie was roared were all 
of the same class, some un repentant 
habitual criminals, others constantly 
tempted back into crime against their 
weak wills. It seems a little sur- 
prising in ihe circumstances that 
Johnny should grow up so 
scrupulously honest and have such 
a revulsion against crime, but it 
is so, and he gradually manages 
to pull the rest of his family up to 
his stand: ird. They leave Sydney and 
acquire n farm some miles up the 
Hawkesbuiy River, but after a 
promising start all their efforts are 
destroyed by an unexpected flood. 
The book leaves them at this point, 
not despondent, but in good .spirits. 

■ determined to try again. 

Whereas Johnny and his im- 
mediate circle, arc fictional c ha me- 
ters, others in the book are based on 
real historical people, and the whole 
environment and many uf the 
incidents have the ring of truth about 
them. The steep streets of Sydney, 
where the slummy Inns, " thrown to- 


gether rather than built ". house 
jwopJe of Johnny’s class ; the few 
more substantial houses of (he free 
settlers who, Johnny feels, even \s silk 
and talk differently from his kind ; 
the taverns ; his mother's laundry ; 
the thousand ha re foot, ragged chil- 
dren. many of them orphans, swarm- 
ing over the whole settlement : all 
arc brought vividly to life. 

Transported convicts also figure 
large in The Adventures of Hen 
(rtinit, K. F. Dcldcrficld'.s enter- 
taining "supplement" to Treasure 
Island, first published in 1956 and 
now reissued with new illustrations 
by William Stobbs. Ihe early adven- 
ture’. of iJen Gunn. John .Silver, f up- 
turn Flint and the others are very 
good, the chapters filling in events 
during die Hispaniola's visit to 
T rea.su re Island less so. 

Contemporary crime, though still 
on tlie high seas, provides the plot of 
BarrtieiuUi Mystery, Here n fisher- 
man and his two grandchildren from 
a village in southern Ceylon, using 
their new outboard motor for the 
First time, arc swept out to sea by a 
freak storm and swept into adventure 
with a diamond thief. As with many 
of Arthur C'athcrall's books, a sub- 
sidiary theme is the impact of modem 
civilization on a pair of teenage chil- 
dren living in one of the more back- 
ward parts of the world. It is an un- 
complicated story, though not lack- 
ing in suspense, and with a fow well- 
drawn diameters, such as one has 
coine to expect from this author. 


Nani r Donkin : Johnny Neptune, 

Angus and Robertson. £1.25. i2(17 
12706 3) 

R. F. Dni.DiSRHr.LD: The Adventures of 
Ben Gunn. Rod dor and Stoughton. 
£2. <340 15875 I) 

A hi** CATm-JUM : Barracuda 

Mystery, Illustrated by Gavin Rovve. 
Dent. £|.JU. 19460 05X32 0J 


ALEXANDER CORDELL: 

The Traitor Within 
Illustrated by Victor Ainhriis 
Leicester: Brock humpton Press. 

JLI.05.tWU LURK 7) 

EVA-1. IS WUORIO : 

Code : Polonaise 
Heinemunn. £W0. (434 97800 0) 

Alexander Cordell's earlier children's 
hooks were in the readable, racy, plot- 
is-king genre ; speed, rather than 
dup:h, distinguished them. The Trai- 
• tar Within is a great advance; still 
gripping, and with the narrative ex- 
pertly managed, it is a much deeper 
and more moving book. The setting 
is a commune in mainland China, 
somewhere within range of bomb und 
paratrooper attacks from Taiwan. 
The life of the commune, half peasant 
farming, half serving in mi ever vigi- 
lant militia, the formalities of Chinese 
social life, and the strange combina- 
tion of Mandarin wisdom mid revolu- 
tionary earnestness, of folk beliefs 
and the though Is of Chairman Mao, 
which make tip Chinese patterns of 
thought are beautifully evoked and 
described with genuine insight and 
sympathy, and without the least tinge 
of cold-war partisanship. 

All this will be more than enough 
to make the hook valuable to young 
readers. Nevertheless it has merits 
other than its setting. In mak- 
ing the tremendous imaginative leap 
necessary to think himself into the 
skin of Ling, his boy hero, Mr Cordell 
has liberated ills own imagination, so 
that an inner drama— -Ling’s strug- 
gle for true courage against coward- 
ice, " the traitor within — matches 
the outer drama for interest and ten- 
sion. The book is not without flaws. 
Mr Cordell docs not yet manage sym- 
bolism with complete skill, and his 
while dove strains credulity a little ; 


Kathleen Hale 
Orlando and 
the Water Cats 

The first new adventure of ihe marmalade cat 
•to be published in the new and larger format. 
As full of life as ever.* Sunday times £1.25 


but the more important remembered 
incident, in which the courageous 
action of two western hoys symbo- 
lizes courage for Ling, is well done. 
Mr Cordell promises to be more than 
just another adventure writer. 

F.va-I.i.s Wuorio tells us in an 
author's note Mini mo-sl of Code; 
Polonaise was first written during the 
war, when her job brought her direct 
knowledge of the subject of her story 
- chc sulFcrings and bravery of 
Polish children under Nazi Occupa- 
tion. Ihe particular group whose 
dangerous living forms her theme arc 
engaged in the writing and printing 
of an underground newspaper for 
children, in uddiliun to the desperate 
struggle to keep themselves alive in 
ruined and starving Warsaw. 

In spite of the long interval of time 
winch she has allowed to cl; ipso be- 
fore completing her tale, her book 
is awash with strong emnLion. Some 
of the feelings arc there in the in- 
terest of realism -Poles arc deeply 
patriotic, in n way that the English 
may find embarrassing, and they are 
deeply moved hy Chopin's music- It 

Fall-out 

JOHN BRANHKI.D : 

Nnncckuke 

Golluniy. £ 1,5(1 (575 fl 1 399 (I) 

Although this hook is implicitly for 
teenagers the central issue is one 
which should concern us all and John 
Bran field has woven it into a compel- 
ling story that reaches nu slick con- 
clusion. 

Helen Roberts's father worked at 
Nancckuke, the chemical defence 
establishment on the coast of Corn- 
wall. When the story begins lie has 
just died leaving his family in very 
straitened < circumstances. Mrs 
Roberts is too distracted with grief, 
and by the complications of moving 
to a smaller house, to consider or dis- 
cuss the implications of her husband's 
death. .So it is 1 Icleu who follows up 
a clue left by her father and gets in 
touch with a journalist friend of his. 
together these two try to find out 
why Mr Roberts died and try to rouse 
the local community In the danger in 




longs of summer 

URPKLAN : really work 7 Yet work it 


l«nwcv C r. whSTnEu. Sun,mfr 

for the diameters .fated by -Sheila La Fargo. 

-n .1,0 SSk l,.«. (434 93 1 36 5) 

..don ijgftOTll: 

ulz .«* * ' 

J|“ J ™ MllTerin, 3Sdh£ l iiBt&to®"' £1.3(1. COO 7185 
!’"'«! with a r 

Its direct portrayal, mojtaaSk 

u. he V Uv :.° . bu ^ are reKUedfrJi paradox that some of the most 

. . .-.-1?.^- .. t niM.i.iInlpQiaiin, 


hands of the Gestapo wjih J 


traces of their ordeal ihahKnce-to use Blake's word — 
grey faces and blank emXfiora Sen nd inn via 7 This novel 

.■ _ w Ml,. Lf.il nAnoonn DltifiMA 


World War is the Nils Holgcrsson Plaque 
Frau* best Swedish children's book 

,.Ij 1. ...lilt mmli -i llinnio hnr. 


wilh contemporary sellings 
real issues, but this placet ibffjjt 
ponsibiiity upon the author" ' 
indeed and there arc not manj. 
for youngsters or; adults, 
cccd in presenting such 
in such a readable guise. 


rtiing studies of pre-adolescent 


Second 

terrible subject, still .. 

emotion for any adult old cm. Wldeals with such a theme, per- 
rcnicmber it, and it takes gra nilhc 'as I point of time before 
Mety mid indirectness to \u kaleidoscope shakes, and yesler- 
kmd of adult experience ia$ pattern is lost. A town boy, 
trail vessels as children's booln incomes with his parents to 
out swamping them. Tbe du tor the summer in nn old cnhln 
numbness of a book fib i remote point of land overloo';- 
Holm’s / Am David, for ihesca. To the west is a small 
brings home horrors painfiA 4 where Marvin lives with his 
wrings the reader's heart sjfti to. Marvin is 19, hut “ buck- 
striving for effect. Asawnj I": good with plants and birds 
Code : Polonaise is a vM d boats- but afraid of strangers . 
exciting enough tale, but in a jd of un&er and scorn. The third 
at epic pathos fails, d D f litis triangle is Nora, r 

man's daughter, neat, spec 
i practical, bossy, a considerable 
; is; both of scjcncc and poetry, r 
dung original, as children go 
*>’* fantastic”. Johann tells his 
their midst. Helen joins a <kn w. 

side Nancekukc and, encoiu^ 1B ^ that. With predictable 
Mike, a fellow siXth-fonn,i y$y throughout the day her round 
her doubts and fears into a ^ far glasses and her determined 
play. . ihomc 10 my mind, imposed them 

Background knowledge iril 1 in front of whatever I happened 
ful research make Ibis book ai liking at. 
eing, but what gives it a 9 city brother and sister come to 
quality is the feeling 0/ otto iy : they look like angels, behave 
going tin around Helen to toils. They plague Marvin, try 
obsession. I he minor eta* r J ohann awny, He wavers and 
Helen s younger sister and M Abut accepts them in the scene 
her mother, her school-m* c ire nil recognizable young 
teachers, arc nil credible aril » outwardly simple a book 
times very funny, The whole* 
cent scene is observed with a 
l internal clarity and with 
condemnation or candex_— 

As John Bran Held says lob 
duclory note, “ there is a nati 
novels for and about 


really work 7 Yet work it dues, the 
whole as much as the parts. I he hoy 
narrator's heightened view illumin- 
ates each experience, hut it is vivid 
and strong, not fey. Everything met 
and apprehended, sen and snow, .salt 
waves, a storm, a precipice climb, a 
midsummer picnic, a visit to the town, 
where Marvin and lii.s mother sell 
their fruit and vccctahlcs. and Mar- 
vin is taken to a film— all tlr:.e have 
an intensity of their own within the 
larger frame: n piece of n lifetime 
wonderfully caught and held. 

Pctcy. hero or The Winds of Sum. 
nier, is already entering man's estate. 

Bold miss 

GILLIAN A VERY: 

Ellen's Birthday 
(241 02090 5) . 

Ellen find ‘lie Queen 
(241 02089 |) 

Illustrated hy Kryslynn Turska 
Hnmish Hamilton. 50p each. 

Ellen. Gillian Avery's new heroine, 
is everything that a Victorian small 
girl was supposed not to bo: untidy, 
questioning, disobedient, bold, with 
a passionate temper to match her red 
hnir. 't here are two stories about her. 
Ellen’s Birthday is based on truth. In 
the 1850s the Earl of Pembroke for- 
bade villagers to gather dead wood on 
his land, and it was only after some 
women defied him and were sent to 
prison that it was discovered the vil- 
lage had a legni right to gather faggots 
in his wood. In Miss Avery's story 
it is of course Ellen (longing for the 
fuel to bake a cake for her birthday) 
who refuses to conform to her 
mother's philosophy--" We must put 
up with what we get in this life ". It 


IwilbaiB 

Streams of escape 


John Burningham 
Around the World 
in Eighty Days 

In 96 pages of full colour illustrations and log 
«««*» Job* 1 Burningham, twice winner of 
me Kate Greenaway Medal, records the journey 
lie made to celebrate the centenary of Jules 
Vqfjie’s classic, £1.95 • . . 

'The illustrations are perfect and extraordinarily 
d , SUpCr l? and very fiinpy bppk. Noel 

'What a gorgeous book. It ought to be required 
KMding on any transcontinental flight? Naomi 
Mitdnson. 


End of a prince 
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'Under Burn Ingham’s sharp Irreverent eye, the 

Ttalto' 7° - “ entertaining - place.* Sunday 
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JOHN CHRISTOPHER 1 
The Sword of Ihe Spirits 

Hnmish Hamilton. £1.40. 

(24L 02137 5) 

John Christopher has now finished 
tlie second of his trilogies. Il is at 
last possible not only to see the total 
achievement of this .“ Princc-In-Wail- 
ing ’’ triple-novel but also to consider 
the success of the technique, As for 
the latter, it is- not easy to see why he 
hns adopted so awkward and, one 
would think, economically dubious 
an expedient. The story would cer- 
tainly be very long in a single volume, 
anil each part rises to its separate 
climax ; yet the parts are so incom- 
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Jackdaws 

Tutanktiamun • , . , 

Magnus magnusson* 

Splendid facsimile tpatcHal.’ JI 

OBSERVER 

Tlie General Strike 

RICHARPTAMH^ 

tin Budgets ,v‘ ; . 

PETER JA Y 

Lenin : 

ANTHQNYCASH _ 

. 80p npn-nct each • « 

i: '• •• • » ■ - '■ . : 
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Joan Aiken 
A Harp of Fishbones 

A spelLbindlng riew lipok of gtories fof the 
. over-bines,, Illustrated by Pat Marriott. £i.S0 

Bylvia Sherry 
A Snake in the hid Bui 

Adventure 




pan 01 uic muijt 

going into exile throup J* 
ness, is rescued by the Am 
race of lotus-eaters who » 

. . - ...w.,.. some of the, probkflKJJ 

Rlele as to be unacceptable separa- They heal the wounded ffrw 

*'* J • .fthai ant l contentmfrtl. “ 

heard it said that a wound! 
when a warrior has an 
may bo the opposite is tw 
Here is a powerful w 
story, blit in spite of rW 
professionalism, hi* *** 
narrative, his ranging U»{ 
Mr. Christopher's The 


impressive but not perhaps 
-sivc enough. In being so maflN- 
il is a little less than suoea^ 
any. ■ * 

As in the two previous voenri 
Christopher's .strength is «> 
rather than in general effect* ‘l 
is :m effective scene rofn The Wquetandc 

sees his own dilemma minwwjj 
play 0/ Tristan and Jseuh. Sar 

the scl-piecc* of ™™™na children 

done, and in three sejwF?* oearly as W el( m iHpu u,.., 
the whole evolution ^ 
encompassed. The mwt ‘JJ 
part of the siory coma 1 ijjgi 


vrs 


a theory that grown-ups 
Understand children 


- — 9VDUIU* 

tety, and many readers may feej that 
It w^s hardfy worth wailing for the 
fU II flowering and withering of this 
, ' prtnep. ... 


At the end of Beyond the Burning 
tfl/idff Luke hud at last become 
Prince of Winchester, not by quits 

S sv Sa , 5sih5f s'sssrpssr ^ 

own tmwisdom. With the aid of the nU;r P ; 

High Seers Of : .Stoiiehengo . Luke 
learoi} the secret of firearms and he 

RAPITlD eat ■_ e _ _ _ . . 1 • . 


. •. iiivt l II II In IIIC) 

Sf iains Mark, the narrator 
at The Look out. and 
fft tflwd by Lars Erik 
^Wanders: ” Grown-ups 
™ to little. They only 
if ,h ey sec." Perhaps 
|J Ij?*, seldom they are 
^0 share in the child's 

V'and J tlc J ! ‘ fCl ,hc of 

!cbHdh f ,^ ,ydrca r ri which per- 

ffifi cx ^“ nco * i8 »ar*ely 

■3»M(W : One >f (he grent, 
■triSf". Birkeland* 7/« 
^ - ,,s the vividness with 


their simplest adventures, ft Is a 
book of rare charm and insight, rnd 
it is therefore the more regrettable 
that the translation is so slifr and 
awkward. Obviously the mpy and 
highly individual style, scattered with 
(lie family's obscure and private 
jokes, creates serious difficulties f r 
the translator, but these arc never 
really solved, and a number of 
11 n familiar Americanisms do not 
make il any easier to read. At their 
best, Richard Kennedy's illustrations 
arc enchanting. 

The Wasielanders Is concerned 
with and written for 7 to II- 
ycur-olds. The remaining four books 
are all intended for older children 
On the brink of adolescence the sense 
of isolation is often nl its strangest, 
and young people feel excluded both 
from the child's play world and the 
responsibilities of the adult. These 
books arc all more or less concerned 
with (he difficulties of this phase, and 
its developing recognition of the 
barriers of the adult world, whether 
social, racial or temperamental. 
These themes are most imaginatively 
articulated in Vera arid Bill Cleaver s 
/ Would Rather he a Turnip, which 
describes the long. hot. Virginian 
.summer when IZ-yeur-iM Anhie's 
illegitimate nephew. Calvin, comes to 
stay with her. - H Is never entirely 
clear whether Annie's social 
ostracism is really the result of small- 
town Puritanism', or whether It is n 
part self-inflicted, a growing pain 
which can conveniently be blamed 
on her studious but. sunny matured 


S' 


. . B „ U UB And alsOk.i ... 

sten gyns and moiiRfs. It Is a thin 


i.:.. 


useless Victory which he wins, ha/tec^m* ficU<w 
Ltike goes back to Wales to the Three Rings, to % 

'6 H DeilCeflll vlurtlllin Ah.M.'.' Inuii lh» fiirlllllCl (!?■ 1“ 



..ty.lcs^ portentously 
' “■SS:S? re 9* ili ww-wiu 


lows the fortune* j 
trader Krip : Vo ft tf hd L 
nims after A crash , la 

-rh Planet which 


: : -y. 



this inner world, on ner muuious oui. aroww*- 
4h uS cmcnr - h ?Wrlty and nephew. The subtlety of Ihe book 
Mlv * ^ children invest lies in its refusal to moralize or resort 
ft/ Hi3Jfc." JI,no ^cots. Lors to easy answers. It, is * further in- 
* nurra| or. describes bute to its nrtMic integrity that the 
ttgr^ b^ .what, happens comparisons that iwdjly spring *° 
bS? 1 teho ° I - und how he mind as one reads it pro with serious 
: three other novels, particularly. Carson Me- 
Sfe Pte« of waste Cu lera’s The Member al the Wed- 
-C&T^ pu| ,hc ^ ' • dinar ym vihich Mas p nuoiber of 
JoHs we|J wfihin features |n common- -Annies 
ftnk ^ C5t Pcrienco— attempts to escape from her situation, 
ceremoniously by running away, by becoming as 

^m^uddenly become ' xtudi0usas Gabi». by writing a book. 

nnd the Ml tome to nothing, yet she MirvfV.es 
«w*ded by an her orde&L and her accumulafcj 
bttflf cOekerel resentment? arc finally released when 
filter with lhai she ahorts a rpad bMlk and jayra 
Culvin's , life. Oddl^ Cff.JN: 


This buy lives mi ;m American coastal 
island ; lnhstcriug. working u garbage 
round, and saving li» buy back the 
boat that was claimed by the local 
undertaker in payment for Lather s 
funeral. Pctcy finds lie cares deeply 
about Sheila Wilson, the deaf girl in 
town, and perhaps Sheila's deafness 
has some symbolic importance: but 
taken literally it docs not appear to 
add to the story or be artistically 
necessary. A strong novel, though, 
with its own atmosphere, and one 
wants to see what its author does 
next. 


is Ellens courage and outspokenness 
that pul things right in the end. The 
story is beautifully worked out and 
will give readers a real feeling for n 
time when un evening meal und the 
warmth of the house depended not 
on turning on a tap or a switch but 
on the gathering of wood. 

The sequel. Ellen and the Queen, 
is less sombre and thought-provoking 
but equally rich in period detail and 
attitudes. Ellen, in trouble as- usual, 
is excluded from (he school parly 
which is to be permitted to welcome 
Ih Queen bn her visit to Ihe Great 
House. Eventually, however. Ellen 
sees not just the Queen but her lehr 
— nnd even little Lucy Baines knows 
it is rude to have legs. When it comes 
to this point, Ellen proves to be as 
much ns anyone else a child of her 
lime. Today's children will find il 
difficult to appreciate her feelings of 
horror and fear— but certainly manv 
readers of seven, eight and nine will 
cnioy this attractive pair or bonks, 
with their good illustrations bv 
Krystynn Turska. and hope that 
Ellen will have mure adventures. 


wise n deeply convincing and moving 
hook, with exceptional insight into 
the hopes and fears that accompany 
the painful process of growing up. 

The Cleavers are particularly 
strong on characterization nnd the 
sharp evocation or everyday life. 
These are the areas whore Joan 
Tate's Wild Boy is least successful. 
The real worlds of home and (own 
arc. perhaps deliberately, pale and 
unconvincing compared to. Will's 
passionate sense of the life of the 
Yorkshire moors, which culminates 
in his meeting with (he .wild boy 
himself, the. living personification of 
Will's dreanis of escape from Ihe 
dull routines of home atuf school. 
Wild Bpv works best on an imagina- 
tive level, and the rcnl world never 
cntclics the [mmedikey of Will’s 
experiences on the 'moors. 

Finally, two adventure stories 
from Australia. In Elizabeth 
Wilton's Rivrrvicw ■ Kids harsh Fnqt 
reasserts itself as the Riverview 
area is eventually pulled down to 
make way fon a new development, 
in spile of the efforts of local 
children Id save it: This Is a sens!- 
lively imagined' story, slightly spoilt, 
by its abrupt knd casual ending, f 5 
Nbreen Shelley's Familv at The 
Lookout Is a conventional talc that 
includes. a forgery and a bush fire.. 
The pace; is well maintained, but Ml* . • 
style Is marred ; by its dependence- on t 
slang and clichtf. , ' . ' ' 

THdflER BlHRri.ANo: The Waslti tinder*. : 

.Translated ffom ; : the ...Danhh .by- ' 
Virginia Allen Jensen. (Illustrated. -by ^ 
Richard Kennedy. Angus ; apt! 
Robertson. £1.25, (207 93444 5) 

VeRA and Bll.l CifeAVFR : 7 Would. , 
Rather he a Turnip. Hwnish Harot}- ; 
ton. £1.25: (24 1 02084 0) ( 

ImN T*tP : Wild Bnv lilusirated 'by 

Trevor Slubley. Challo. Boyd and 
‘ Oliver: £1-15. (701 1 0489 9) . • 

Eimopm Wilton: Rhertew- Klfr 
Illustrated by Deborah and Kilmeny - 
Niland. Angus and Robertson. £1.25 
(207 12297 0) 

NattFEN SHPtr rv: Familv at The iiaakr ‘ . 
out illustrated by Robert -MM#- ( 

. - wriglu. Oxford University 

>11,15. (19 271338 8) ITo be publish*! 


G0LLANCZ BOOKS 

FOR YOUNG READERS 





‘Albert and Digger’ 

BY ALISON JEZARD ■ £0.90 
Illustrated by Margaret Gordon 
This lovable bear entertains his Australian cousin 
with some unconventional sightseeing at home (2 ABC) 


Peter Dickinson 

author of 

■THE WEATHERMONGER’ • ‘HEARTSEASE* 

THE DEVIL’S CHILDREN’ ■ ‘EMMA TUPPER’S DIARY’ 
has written his first historical novel (£1.50) 

‘THE DANCING BEAR’ 
“Marvellously told, funny, 
tense & richly descriptive” 

— ' Seflna Hastings (Daily Telegraph ) 

OTHER SPRING NOVELS: 

Phyllis Bentley 

‘Sltcep May 'Safely Graze 1 _(£f.30)Based l on the story of the 
, Shepherd Lord of Sklpton— Yorlcshlre A tlie Lake 
Dlstrjct during the Wars of the Roses "How very ■ 
readable It^ ^s"— -leon Garfield, Guardian ^(4 CDE) ' 

John Branfield 

l Nnncekuke > (£l.50) A novel set in Cornwall, about a girl 
coming to terms with her father's death (A DE) 

1.;.' ■■ 

Ursula le Guin 

"• 'The Tombs ofAtuan ’ (£1 .25) A sequel to A Wizard of 
Edrthsefl-^hlghly praised in 1971 "An Intense claustral 
■ piece of Imagining" — Naomi Lewis (4 DE) 

Adrienne Richard 

* Plstof P (£1 .40) A novel that has all the best qualities of a 
^A»icTw«tirnT-and.more "A vigorous narrative*' 1 • 

(4 c>6)' ■ ' ' : 


A ' #J? '* . .1' ’!.* . 



. . . . o • , 



: 'D/menslonXl(£l ,^) FfveshortnoveJs Jt»y Helnleln, 

' ^bri^juth.'M^enna,^ ss & Aslmoy,e^|. knight, 



*' ‘Dread Cijr^panlph' (C 1,^5) "Spel I blndl ng . . '.some pf the 
ir >. !^magJ.oi<>f the Rings"— -Uverpool Post ' ' 

J li '* Vt : •- ■ - ■ ! • . 1 . . • ■••• •: 
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Fancy cats 



T his is » new Orlando book, nni 
a reissue, and the veteran hand 
is us assured as ever it was. Dm 
if technique remains this artist's 
strength, it is still ullicd tu what might 
he cuffed an aesthetic flaw, a blunt- 
new of imagination. The text it 
simple, literate, lively and entertain- 
ing, evoking easy visual ideas. The 
pictures, too often seem to bludgeon 
nmt slop the mind. Orlando him- 
self is. us always, arresting and 
satisfying an uncluttered graceful 
shape* in fiery orange gold : 
he ii Miss Hale’s real triumph. But 
the supporting cast might come from, 
another hand— or head. W|iy clothes, 
for a start 7 If they must he used, 
some formalizing treatment tund 
there arc plenty nf instances down 
the centuries ) best resolves the matter. 
Miss Hale quite simply forces 
naturalistic creatures into realistic 
human gear. .Although nothing here ■ 
iSilN unpleasant as the horse crammed 
mlo pyjamas or the calf, into other 
exact, and uncomfortable garments of 
her earlier books.. the cals can still 
be shown (see p (2, for instance) on 
lour tegs ip hot constricting blazers 
coats l with sleeves) and other buml- 
ilttfls. Children, do not copy, 

^ 1C * l4 *T describes n Tumi ly' visit 
40 v * s it‘ sotuc cousins,' the 
Water. Cuts. "I’vo u letter ”, says 
vnundo, “• from a Mend of theirs 
' w j #! l 2S|k JS after them, inviting us to 
flay. They are, in fact, reflections in 


the Winer; we learn the secret, the 
simple cuts never do. The invitation 
comes, very fittingly, from » Chin- 
fan, where their hostess is Chiitckiinc. 
(“I’m C 'hut- Blaine. I look after the 
Chateau, hut call me Blaine,") She, 
by the way, a pleasant character (the 
iprce do much of her Mnusework 
after dark I, wears only cap and keys. 
In the ctm the cats regard the re- 
flected Family, so much like their 
own. but when they dive in, wear- 
ing frog-suits, the water- cats have 
gone. 

There is other IrcuMirc, though. 
And in a nearby cave they find a shy, 
unhappy couple. Mr and Mrs Cro- 
magnon the does cave paintings), 
hiding away because they are so ugly. 
Oddly, in the text, the wife's hair lx 
“ fiuzy In the picture, it is silky, 
fair and straight. " Even slugs ”, says 
the tactful Grace, “are much ad- 
mired by other slugs ” and soon (he 
simian pair are purple singly fined 
out in lull eighteen! h-cciHury garb — 
wigs, l«ee, fan. sword and all- from 
the eh a lea vi wardrobe. They become a 
tourist attraction and never go hun- 
gry again. This bizarre iiiliuncc-r 
curious fancy, flat, insistent pictures, 
over-realistic detail -is as good an 
instance as any or what troubles us 
in the otherwise happy pages uf Miss 
Flute’s books. 

K ViMl-Mi'N Mai r; Orlantlu ami the 

Water Cuts. Tape. £1.25. <224 f«V»2 


0! what transports 



T o i tj Luka i p the centenary of 
Vltir-'s A round the W'nrhl in 
Fifthly I >«v\ Jonathan ( 'a pu 
have published, under the same 
title, lolin Hiirninghanfs largely pic- 
torial record uf an eighty-day rminti- 
I lie- world trip made in I ‘*70. Today, 
clearly, the trip is less hazardous than 
it was in 1872, but the .speed and 
clliciency of modern transport make 
the change from one country to 
another all the more abrupt and 
bewildering, and wliat Mr Hurtling- 
ham's hook -does .supremely well is 
.slum wliat it feds like to be con- 
stantly haltered by contrasts, 

I he text is in a terse, notebook style 
and docs not aspire to give anything 
like an exhaustive account of the 
mammoth journey. Any geographical 
information that took the author's 
fancy is passed on, but this i> essen- 
tially a personal record and one that 
is well worth having. The pictures 
arc a delight, covering the whole 
spectrum from minute cartoons to 
full-cliluur, two-page paintings. Par- 
ticularly engaging are Mr Hiirning- 
hum's fantastic 1 reductions of (he 
whole atmosphere of a country l«> a 
single picture. The end-pages, con- 
sisting of a collage of the documents 
the author collected on his travels, 
furnish a kind of concrete evidence 
that the journey reajly happened, 
and they make fascinating reading on 
their own. 

No less delightful, though they 
could luu’diy he more different, are 
Errol Le Chin's elegant, formal i)hi.i- 
trutfons to an adapted version of 


John Ri«NINt,hAM: Arm, ml the World 

l &S K 5! y U24 

t lHHIhS Pl-KRAMi: Chuleirlltl. Ulus, 
trilled by HitoI le Cnin. la her antf- 
Hhcr. £1.25. rJ7l (fifi'M Xj 

IFans Cl irisii an Aniu rsi.n: The Ufrfy 
Duck II nx. Illitsintlcd by J.iscl PkIh- 
V,. , „.^ eramn 1 Minslu tinn edited hy 

Biriura K. Wm.ki h: The Round Sul- 
ten ami the Straight Answer, illus- 


Charles Perra nil's Cinderella. lit is 
hard to do jiihlicc to the style of 
thews pictures, which cixmMine 
echoes of Heu.rd.vlcy and i*r Art 
Nouveau with the delicate ]>rtvLs«m 
nr an Bli/ahcthan inmhriiirixi. flic 
colours are muted and magical and 
the decorative detail which crowds 
nearly every page is a delight to the 
eye. M r Le (?ni n has achieved a 
near-perfect fusion uf nwuHivc, art i- 
fice and humour. 

Another old favourite reissued 
with delectable new illustrations hi 
7 '/if I 'iih Duckling. Andersen’s 
heart-rending but highly satisfactory 
sLory finds in losef Palnfrk an artist 
alive to all its moods and well able 
to convey them in visual terms. His 
paintings, whether or the gossiping 
birds in the poultry yard, of golden 
summer landscapes, or deep violet - 
aml-blue might scenes, or of a 
ssiivage, blood-red limiting scene, are 
of such high quality that you wish 
you could go out and buy the 
originals. 

7 he Round Sultan and the 
Straight Answer is a Turkish folk- 
tale. retold hy Durham K. Walker. 
Hn theme is hoih topical and |icrcn- 
mal- fat : the Sultan, who loves 
good living uml is iniiially proud of 
the rusii hunt rotundity, eats hiiuself 
Into a stale of lotiil immobility. The 
doctors nil have great confidence in 
Hi«r cures for obesity, hut since the 
Sultan sees no harm in enlivening 
their prescriptions with rice and 
chicken and trays of hakluva they 
are all thrown into the dungeon ha 
uwlii'rcH, forced to follow ihoir own 


tiated by I i iso Hcnstni. K iugswond, 
Surrey ; Wurld'y Wurk,. £1.25. 1417 
84190 I) 

Jacx Ki-ni; The l ut C,it.t24] nJIUjX). 
Mr Merhh-x- (24| H2I.1I f,j flminsh 
Miinnliiiii. £1.25 cmh. 

Josi- AkuI i.o : t'ilvo i/ic Tinmhu. Hiini- 
oli Hamiltnn. £1.25. (241 ,02«X(» 7.1 

Brian Anson: The Mugulfh nit Tour. 
Methuen. Cl. i^tti IW'MU 2i 

Rina ii DnymsiN: Vinmiia mul the 
Rirtluluy Present. Dudley Head, i t li\ 
<37*1 01135 Xi' 


A haffltaUv- 
, ™ N V N«, ' 
lo divulge ii, , 

Mlfifjcc to say | hat || C 

effective. Priso Heihhft. 

Hnns one of which « J 
•«rc amusing : ,nd ing£D[ ^ 
Over-eating crop •_ 

Lnll' ,al ^ l| h,S lime fro " 

kold a hi iHustraled by u , 

k ? m - The Kg 3; 
eating the gruel he h« u 
mni.l, and then, for J? 
he SW M.I10WJ, the m ^ 
woman he lives wiih. iu 
anyone who has ib e J 
bim what lie lias eaten toT 
so TaL gets euten u p t®, i 
recites a litany of alHw* 
every time ho is about to 
one lo the list, finishfaa 
now 1 am going to aha j 
If you can put up i r \ 
repetition of the split f 
book n good fun, and ir 
will enjoy joining in. TV 
are Tunny nwi prep 
nuke it quite plain at w 
no one is any the um 
adventure. 
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fti jjjjumusing those tor I he 


Mr K«it tdte a ttosy of 
in Mr Meeblet — a coni: 
about an imaginary itaf; 


with being at the heck 

a f ins creator— and his 
for this story arc as 


tube Piranha is a very funny 
L mother American author- 
Jose Aruego. “ Even 
k was not hungry Pilyo 
frightening the animals who 
^ ihe hanks of the 
_ an exemplary hobby 
Central character of a child- 
but Pilyo’s optimism and 
of integrity make him an 
^ creature in spite of his 
iKpeasilies. He s|iends a lot 
p waiting around for the sloth 
;i up so Ihftl he can give him 
Kate and then cat him, and 
jetary interest necessitates 
riforis to protect his chosen 
from other predators. The 
on through crisis after 
at the end of the hook 
din wailing. 

tough hedgehogs, Wilfred, 
(tiley and MeTavish, are the 
of Brian Anson’s mini-tliriHcr 
hgnijictni Tour. When the 
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THE GHOST 
DOWNSTAIRS 

Leon Garfield 

. illustrated by , 

. Anthony Maitland 
A chilling study in the 

. supernatural which teHs how 
Mr Fast’s, dreohis of pOAyor 
leaci.hlni to sU-ilee a bargain 
wluch dnvws bim into n 
horrifying web. uf terror. Leon 
f tarfield's story mil b^uK dw 
reader long after tiie page 

ilias been iilrncd, 

rill.25-.: : - s 
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Longman Young Monks 




Longman Young Books 


THE ESCAPE OF THE FENIANS 
Paul Budee 

Illustrated by 

Anne Culvenor . - 

Jamie and his friend. Joe Mawby, become implicated in a nlm 
SI 16 F°' t,C , H ! pnsoners fr0m a Pa™! sell lenient in Wcxiern P 
wdangwed^ hCCOniC S ° dCep,y invo,ved thiil ‘heir Jives are 

Ages 12+ £|.50 

: PONDER AND 
WILLIAM 
AT HOME 

Barbara 

^Illustrated by , !. 

• \dfoiia John. \ 

f.rnitldcansiitHte 6-y 
whole bedHme merlainment, , • i 
; ■ aectmipmidil qy it is hy n vlvuciotls • 

V ixvm refiea'mv oh the 

fJufcr.MEs^ - 

■ . Aicf 4-8 r!- : *tioo. i' 1 1-_ 
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SNAIL AND 
Helen Piers 

Illustrated by 
Patditw Baynes 

Snail discovers W®®- 
favourite cabbage m 
journey to find 

Ages 4-8 <145 : 


lather 

perilous 


BEAUTY 0 
Philippa 

Mufti ated by 
Alan Barrett - 

In retelling At'espcct for 

The beautiful P K S ( P ff0mnQ — - -&■ - 

romanceahd myjjW' 
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Feeling small 


mict of Hie Acropolis •and fur tlioir 
help, the hedgehogs Hy to Athens by 
British eagle- (from the Zoo) anil 
scare off Papinof, Hie cal who lives 
been terrori/Jng Ihe mice and steal- 
ing l heir cheese. After their victory, 
like Ihe Western hero riding into Hie 
sunset. Hie Magnificent Four sail 
away to a new assignment in Istan- 
bul. Hie author's black, spiky illus- 
trations are often striking hut some- 
times ton smudgy to he coherent. 

Veronica, tlu- heroine of Roger 
Duvoisin's latest hook, is a hippo- 
po ranu is with a mind and will of her 
own, and when she takes a fancy to 
(Vuidy, the white kitten belonging to 
a neighbouring farmer, all the 
attempts of their respective owners 
lo keep them apart arc futile. " I’ll 
go and fetch Candy a hundred times 
if I have to ", says Veronica. “ I’ll 
not be without my friend ”, and 
when all the animals from both 
farms decide to join her in her 
cross-country Ireks in search of 
Candy, the owners give in and the 
friends are reunited. Vr.rnnUa and 
the Birthday Present is a hilarious 
laic, and Mr Duvoisin illustrates it 
with hi* usual combination of 
lyricism and wit. 


P aninis can he very irritated 
by a children's iinthnr who tails 
over hi mid f in assure his >mmg 
readers that he knows just now they 
think anil feel. I lie child, however, 
generally seems less disposed lo be 
put off, ami i.l is always encouraging 
for him to find ili-.it his anti -social 
emotions or feelings of inaslnjuucy 
are not so singular as lie had 
imagined. 

In The Shy Lit tie Ciirl, Phyllis 
Krasilovsky tells the story of Anne, 
who is so convinced that she is ugly 
will uniiMe reeling that she never 
asserts herself cither m the class- 
room or among the other children in 
the playground. When a new girl 
joins the school ami chance throws 
the two together in the playground', 
Anne finds h Friend of her own age 
for the first Lime, and gradually 
acquires ;ui appreciation of her own 
worth. Anne’s development from the 
shy little girl of Ihe title into some- 
one who is not afraid (u he seen and 
heard is illustrated with plctewui.t 
realism in the .delicate yet almost 
painfully honest pencil drawings by 
Trinn Schari Hyman. The book may 
encourage other small girls to realize 
tha'. their misgivings about them- 
selves are largely unfmuidcd. 

Best Friends, hy Miriam Cohen, 
lias a convincing nursery-school set- 
ting, nicely established both by the 
nocount of the children's language 
and preoccupations and hy Lillian 
Mohan's paintings of stocky, busy 
little figures moving purposefully 
about in the scaled-down world nf 
the okwsrnom. AH the children cluit- 
tor glibly ii-hom being best friends, 
but Paul ami Jim discover dial this 
is what they really are when a crisis 
impels thorn to joint action. 

The trials and rewards of being 
very small are the subject of Pat 
Hutchins’s very attractive, new pic- 
ttrro hook. T lith. “ Tltch was ItUie F ’,‘ 
the hook begins, and ii goes on to 
Show graphically the desolate life of 
the youngest of a family, Ha strug- 
gles desperately aloflg on his tricycle 
iui his big .brother and sister sail 
grandly olf on tlicir bikes, and while 
they fly their kites high above the 
tree* lie stands forlornly clutching a 
pin- wheel. At the end of this sym- 
pathetic book, however, we discover 
that size is not everything and that 
moments of tremendous achieve- 
ment are wailing for even the small- 
est and youngest.- 


Jenny, t he liumine of Doris 
Orgcl’a moral poem, Sarah’* flown, 
also suffers from being small and 
young. Big sister Sarah’s room, with 
its I lowery wallpaper, dolls' house 
and orderly rows of ornaments, is a 
paradise from which Jenny is ex- 
cluded heemiic die is considered 
loo young ro he careful and tidy. 
Tile poignancy of the exclusion is 
feelingly expressed, and Maurice 
SenUak’s very Victorian drawings 
point it up by showing Jenny as a 
barefoot waif oil every page until 
tile last, when die finally attains Hie 
dignity of a beautiful room of her 
own and is seen neatly shod, Tiie 
honk’s small xr/e and proper senti- 
ments will endear ii to small girls of 
Sarah's type : perhaps the poem wiH 
even momentarily soften Lhcir hearts 
towards their younger sisters. 

With Mildred Kanirnwitz’x Maxie 
we step from book* where children 
sec their own difficulties reflected lo 
one where they are offered the 
chance lo consider the problems of 
others. The specific problem dealt 
with is the loneliness nf old age : 

" You’re perfectly huppy just lying 
there, day after day ”, Mnxic said to 

And also . . . 

C. W. AnuisrsoN: The Rumble Seal 

Pmiy. Cnliier-Macniillan. 90p. 

Melissa, I’am and Peter spend a lot 
of lime riding about the country in 
the rumble seal of their mother’s veteran 
car. On one of their rides they discover 
a lonely ;unl neglected pony waiting in 
r field to he sold for any offer. They 
buy him, clean him up and gel a lot 
nf fnn out of ii wiling him. Tills simple 
story is it lustra led by painstakingly 
wurked. closely textured, full -page blnck 
cruyon drawings, with endearing equine 
and rather wooden human figures. Ii 
looks like a period-piece among the 
bright, bold picture books that are the 
norm today, hur'lt has charm, and 
any mother with a feeling of nostalgia 
for the horsey books of her childhood 
will enjoy reading it lo her children. 

John Ojni.imr: The Giant Who 

Swallowed the Wind. 11 lustra rod by 

Fill tli Tuques. Amlrd Pcutsch. £1.15. 

(23.196.1J0 3) 

The pleasant thing about John Cun- 
liffo’s giants is that they arc not 
tremendously wicked: they just happen 
to operate oh a different wavelength 
from smaller people. The gtam in this 
book sees nothing wrong in ilcnittndlna 
vain t| linnlitics of fond froin the aninfl 
folk who live about him, but when 
they decide lo call his bluff and cut 


Lite cal. “All you ever w.iiii in do is 
move from one window sit] to the 
olhur n. nd w,ituh ihe world go hy. Yitn 
don't need anyone, uud no one really 
needs you. But you don't seem lo 
care." 

Maxie moved away from the window. 

" t core ", Jilie said sadly. " I'm not a 
ail. But I might as well he." 

This sounds depressing for a pic- 
ture hook, hut eventually Maxie 
discovers that she is necessary to a 
great many people. Emily McCully's 
flat, opaque puin tings convey effec- 
tively the changing moods of a 
word t white and provocative story. 

Phyi.ms Kkasiiovskv; Tht Shy Utile 
Girl. I HtisEmlcd by Triim * Sill art 
Hyniun. .Kmgswood, Surrey: 
World's Work. £1.05. (437 53508 8) 

Miriam Cohen: Best. Friend*. Illus- 
trated by Lillian Iloban. Collier- 
MacmiUan. £1.05. 

Pat Hi/imiNS: TUeh. Boil Icy Head. £). 
(370 01137 6) 

Dhhus Oniii'.l ; Smith's Room. Dliisira- 
ted by MaurieeScndak. Dudley Bend, 
80p, (370 011384) 

Mildred Kanjrowitz; Music. ■ illus- 
tralud by Buiily A. McCully. Bodlcy 
Head. £1. (370 01139 2) ; 

off supplies, altlmugh lie Ihrculcns to 
stamp uli all their hiiiiscs, he cant 
briue himself to do it. Instead, ha 
swallows the wind that drives ihoir mills - 
and water pumps, in an attempt to 
starve them into submission.- When he. 
is finally outwitted he takes him-ielf- 
aff to live by fishing in the sea, and - 
the people send him u present of food -, 
now and then, *' just to show there,' 
wm no bard feeling”. Faith Jaqucs's 
bold, colourful illustrations add to -the 
appeal of a story that combines 
originality with respect for the Fairy- 
tale tradition. 


Maruarrt KIahy:. The- Bav with T‘*to \ 
Shadows. Illustrated by Jenny Wil*"' 
Hams. -Dent. £1.25. (460 05831 2) : 

A lit It a boy lakes suefr good care of 
his shadow t“lie always tried to 
mnnngc tilings so that lus shadow didn't 
trail in the dust, and if lie in»t couldn't 
keep it bul of the dust lie hurried to 
get a clean place' for it ”) llmt he attracts 
the at lent ion of n iviteh, who (Iccitlcs 
lo leave her shadow wiih -him while 
she goes away for n fortnight. He is 
not at all happy nhnut accepting the 
charge, and events prove his reluctance 
to have been well-founded. _ This . 
imaginative 'and amusing story is well u . 
served by Jenny Williams's robust pic? ] 
lures of n' suitably earnest, serious htlle. 
boy and n thoroughly shifty witch. 


Longman Young Books 


BAD BOYS 

t'nmpiU d by 

Eileen Colwell 

A hilarious collection of stories, most of which have been specially 
written for this book, by some of the most popular children s 
a ulliors. Each story has been illustrated by a.dmerent artist. 

Ages 4-7 £1.00 

TOT BOTOT AND 


LOLLIPOPS 
Brian ^ 

Children who are ju si beginning ' 

tu read fur than solves will . j* 

^joy tlus j 

DETECTIVE IN THE LANDSCAPE 
IN SOUTH-EAST ENGLAND 

III list rated with photographs taken bythe author - 

Marcus Crouch 

. \Tlie author outline* in this book some of the signs wfrtafa can mIH be found 1 
, on lire around and ean provide any dctoct*v© with ample dues to the pMi'L 
.Ages 1Q+ JB1.39 

THE BUCK COUNTRY Edward Chitham 

-i Illustrated by , . ' . • •: 

Graham Humphreys ' •• ; ' . ; ; - 

• Edward ChitiKuii tolls (he rtory af this (asdnutihg area, Hs people' and fta 1 
herbage. Another .Idle |n 1W U>«d : His tory Senw 


Longman Young Books 
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You name it... 

, Ladybird has a 
book about it 
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Well not <]uite ! It Is true that there are now more than 
300 splendid Ladybird titles but the range of subjects 
for these fact-filled books is quite limitless. So there is 
• always something new in Ladybirds. 

Send now for a fully illustrated catalogue by filling In 
the^coupon and returning it to the 

! * The ^dm^l^Mm-atary^ Ijntokhodll front the 


i / 

L i ) U , £S!5JSifr!I Ats pl^asei / 



Children As Poets 

Edited by Denys Thompson 

A collection Of. funny, sad., perceptive, and hugely, 
enjoyable poems by children of 5 to 1 8. 
accompanied by paintings from thB 1970 
Exhibition of Children's Art at the - Royal Academy, 
pie glorious thing about a book like this is that 
, , shows that our schoolchildren no longer write 

thfl Srtrl nf!trdarli. ira.k Li.-j.j .. _■ . .. 


Earthsea revisited 


OVER 10 


URSULA I.F GUIN: 

Tiic Tombs or Atuan 
Gullanc/. £1.25. (575 01 3W 2) 


whai they meant. . . . These nine sit me* 
were the Tombs or Alunn. t hey hud 
stood there, ii was said, since (lie lime 
of die first men. since liarlhsea was 
crcaied. . . . They were Ihc tombs of 
those who ruled before I lie world of 
men came to be, the ones not named. 


1YIIU IU1X.U UilUlt. IIIV »*Uim I'l 

A hook as formidable as .*1 Wizard m cn came to be, the ones noi named, 
of Earthsea might well raise doubts and she who served them Imd no nuiue. 
about any work that follows. Could The girl Tcnur is marked out as an 
the feat be managed n second lime, infant to be High Priestess of the 
without pastiche or self-imitation 7 Nameless Ones. It was her chance 
Rut Earlhsca has many regions and. io be born when the lust one died ; 
indeed. The Tombs of At nan (named [he age-old rule of appointment, 
as an Honor Book for the Newbery though many village mothers (like 
Medal) again has its own complete- Tcnur's) would try to conceal the 
ness. Though it keeps to a more birth. Wc see Iter, at the ngc of six. 
restricted theme, it is- very clearly out perfectly trained, go through the riles 
of the same imagination ; Us value | h;i) , urn | Kr j nlo Arha. the Eaten 
comes from the same dualities. One 0 ne (her soul being eaten by her 
is a total realization of place, time. Masters) and follow her through 
customs, laws of behaviour, of magic austere years of duties, ceremonials. 


.. .. , . . .*■ uimtic ytiiis ui uuiKt, wrcimiin.in, 

too ; the Atuan detail is as unerring nn£ j n spec i a | education: she must 

fit- f nfit nf Ihn ufiiitb hi Rr/m ^c' > - . . . . 


as that of the youthful Rronlfis’ 
imaginary countries. And though, in 
the areas of the supernatural, the 


re-lcarn, as it were, what she knew 
" before she died ", At 15. haughty, 
bored, but still unquestioning, she 


, , . , ... . , , uuiui, out aim iimiucsuuning, sue 

hoi h °hf,mt ri , e f ^ e ( !L hard t0 i ma ch ' comes into her full powers : she must 
JjjjL f umai creatures and even j mpose [h e ullinmte dreadful penal- 

to to to*» her. 


first and last— hold the foreground 
Interest ; they change and grow, and 
this change directs the plot. 

Ritual and responsibility are the 


alone are the mysterious keys to all 
the unknown doors ; only she may 
explore the great dark city that lies 
underneath the tombs, with its dust 


, . ' . , uinu.il IV u HI ini. lunim, wmi it* uiim 

opposmg poles of the new book, and nnt j jrad, ;m d evil prisons, and 


ritual holds together the " Place ", 
in a desert region— u lonely group of 


rooms of untold treasure, and the vast 
frightful labyrinth. This underworld, 


. , . j ... . mgmiui i.iuyi nun. i in* unuenvur u, 

icmples and dwellings m the shadow wllcrc aM p , lths nul5[ bc | c ., rnl b 

nf ninia Hlai'b a Anna un.-li etna , . ■ 


uLnl'n sloncs ’ eacl1 some ber and touch, for no light is allowed, 

(went) feel high. becomes her refuge : the only kind of 

Once ilic eye saw them it kept return- journey that she knows. 

ing to them. They Mood there full of Rut someone does enter the linen- 

meaning, and yel there was no saying' tcruble: the wizard God, seeking the 

Nightmare landscapes 

T up. Landscape, with its latent washing machine, a nuclear power 
power of movement -earth- station go up in smoke. Should Dr 

..... 1. - r I . *« Mhl'L/UV/ill I'tlkisfiilltAM n f lina 


utmost treasure, the broken h n 
a " ancwnl silver ring 7 k Ufi 
runes, he tells her; l,n * 

Ki&air.ina: 

endurani! l nnd d so fl ^ But 

v «« BWJri 1 

dominion, the sign of pij* 

U was lost there have 
kings in I fa v nor. 

For the girl's first sense of m* 
has given way to un unwonted 5 
•is his strength, nnd magic, e bQ 
^J' cs near death, lost in the^ 
she bnnps him her own meagre I«j 
and hides him (by a route so 2 
and so terrible that even sht l 
never dared to use it) | n the rac 
where the ultimate treasure! art® 
posed to lie. But by contra venuab 
laws hv which sht lives, she devrm 
all that she owns, her authority. % 
old powers are not dead, the 
tells her. in the magnificent ewt 
chapter, but they are not for hums 
to worship. She must take on it 
greater burden of freedom, uffrii 
heavier than the -old one of Wri 
“ It is not n gift given, but a dw 
mode, and the choice may be afwf 
one. The road goes upward* f» 
wards the light : but the laden b 
vellcr mny never reach the end d 
it.” If the book could flag iiisfa 
as they make their troubled 
jhriitigh the liilis nnd dimes, but ih» 
is a solution uml a path : it saiisfc. 
ami it is not commonplace. 


the language of warriors 


m 


pas 






prom Black Wolf 


T iir Landscape, with its latent 
power of movement- -earth- 
quake, landslide, historical 
revelation— has been a feature of the 
best writing for the young Tor Iho 
past decade, Shccnn Porter, Alan 
Garner, William Maync, Penelope 
Lively are successful exponents, to 
a lesser or greater degree, of 
the 11 school "—and now along 
comes cheerful Martin Cobalt 

with a book, The Swallows, 

which shows just how ditllcull it is. 
unless an author is prepnred to exer- 
cise his craft with the utmost enro 
and restraint, to produce a book 
worth reading in a class which boasts 
Some literary classics. As a new 
writer— some suggest Mr Cobalt Is 
an established author writing pscu* 
dunymonsly. tongue well in cheek-- 


washing machine, a nuclear power 
station go up in smoke. Should Dr 
Mackenzie, stepfather of her upper- 
class boyfriend Alan (who becomes 
afraid of the nlicn cells in Jane) treat 
her with untried antibodies 7 Alan is 
reluctant even to go near Jane to 
persuade her to be cured— but down- 
to-earth Jimmy, who also loves Jane, 
has just succeeded in talking things 
out with her when Jane suddenly 
plunges her teeth into his arm. She 
thus contaminates him and per- 
petuates the problem— a flawed end- 
ing. one feels. Nevertheless this is un 
intelligent casy-to-read teenage novel 
which highlights the terror of the 
depersonalized computer mind. 

Hideous thoughts arc given fantasy 
expression in Onmon Knight's new 
(American adult) SF collection. 
Dimension .V : Robert Helnlcin, for 
instance, envisages a brave new world 
in which the Intelligent have heeded 


aeler in depth (others are mere 
cyphers). He also has the ability to 
make the landscape, this time three 
pools which flood and whirl, draw- 
ing into Ihc centre eye tiny living 
thing interfering with their level, 
terrifying. 

But can one really take seriously— 
Is one meant- to?— a. supernatural 


the sub-stnhdard. mass ? By making 
piopagandu for hol'days on the (un- 
reachable) planet Venus— and con- 
structing shoddy spaceships for a 
one-way passage. Very chilling— but 
jsaafc Asimov, whose story ‘‘The 
ugly Little Boy " comes last in the 
book, redeems the SF writers from 
the charge of total heartlessness in u 


m 

/S v 
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-•■■■ui-qii o nu ai uio rtuyai ncaaemv. • ■ • . . , , • ~r . »i i««h hvui uc**nc*s in U 

thing about a book like this is that S h^n£i °JIfu Ch n P 14 heavy ^ au ^l and touching talc about a 

aur schoolchildren no longer write ! . ■ wrl i!f e t h?°^a and ? uspens * " ec “ _ Neanderthal boy who is brought into 

iclv trash In'fnnHaH tn n in«iwi . , sary to the reader who wants to be stasis by a scientist nnd is onlv saved 

' V - 0*7 * the next throws away fiom bSng liquUJutcdTar" 
f 1- N ■ V t £Ssi ar t W T T^ment 'n trUc I T cm not lvorth maintaining ") by the 
*. : ■ 'i f "1 ret In the offices of an devotion of the nurse who looks after 

SaSJSSL • ^pr ^mOat ; -:: . ..Swfewe j company . called the him and is. prepared io travel back 

*[Qp[npnt. .. ± v .?■ •. (fcuejine . or In a police station with the.child to his time, rather than 

'■* . if *r ■ wit , h Toy town have him exposed to life without 

ii. ■ y, U S e Constable Zeal 7 There is Irlbe or mother. Asimov’s is the best 

„ Jjr;i -i' ^ ■ l- $ « n WarItyaboutthebad chapters sjory. in n collection which maintains 

t rated Junior i " ; • ' :. ‘ L^T^^D^-XftWieirwidy 

:■ ■: : '%* .. ,v 1 • i-w 1 # .- V only decides flij has for selecting high quality SF. 

iry V; : ••3/ -\ *; ?■ > > - > u f or oyvq affair) but-a much: Andre Norton 1 * nJh i 

• J ! ... th^yourjg leader for. -whom ks thei S, ^ and rc,cn,IcSs M a 

Steals 4 

m 3 s^imsx^ 9 taBassS- 


An ill ustrated Junior ; ' v. 

Dictionary ; ivi 

. Xj.Th^rP^: J r : r-V .;-V ! 

5®? ’ ?1 * 1 j 1n|rlgiieci by. dictionaries ' i 

buyjjien theirinier^tdlte b^cotffl^the . h, : 

traditfcneJ diqtionaivhaB beehlaid ourirva way : 

which. has anything buLchlld appeal/ li wllijn^t :■ ^ i 

die whan the Iftiiatrated Junjof Diotionarv 
pomes into thbir hands'- Retail Newsagent. ; V. . 

Over 4000 main .entries lavishly! Illustrated in colour • 

•• 90p net ■" 

. Heinetna^iiEduc^tioWal £ 

' 48 Charles S ueeb! LOhdort) W1X5AH, : - r, k sCil 

: - • •• 11 - V-.-ar iJ.; ■, ,1 


An elderly lady and five nalurrir 
iny children dare to leave tkpnifr 
' lion _ of their piaslic-dome-cowit 
city in order to discover whether rt 
insects, birds and animal* still m 
■Neither, pure SF. nor slraight ^ 
lure, nor run-or-lhc-mill nature an 1 
hut a mixture of nil three, Mb 
Sioulonburg’s long American pn 
will have special appeal for no «* 
gicnlly oricnluled aiidlcncu. 

All these books are for ovrfpt 
- so. despite Its " New Adult " hbi 
is Septimus anti the Minster Gha 
Stephen Chance, a spooky; tw 
innocent, comic detective stoiy.n* 
plelo with old-fnshinncd prlwfc 
a handsome bachelor vkar 
once :i policeman. Who Is hat**? 
the Minster 7 Why is Ihe 
heard nt night played on a longf#’ 
carded organ 7 Stephen Chance®* 
meticulous and witty writer w 
wears his knowledge of churdwt* 
electron ic devices, organ 
parish history as lightly ns Iff 
his pen. ; :j 

The intensity and gripplns 
hidity of Edgar Allan Poc surely®* 
for readers with iron nerves. SPf] 
therefore, that a selection frwtjf 
easily accessible “ Tales of wpn. 
and Imagination “ should bawfg : 
published under the till© , 
Terror and Fantasy in the CnjWW 
1 1 lust ra ted Classics series— 
Rnckham pictures whiebsweat^ 
Joan Kuhn’s SameThiw* FM 
Fatal, a " New Adult ” colfec^ft 
true and fief ion n I suspense .w 
though it contains Edith. 
fearsome Breton dog-gnw^T 
** Kcrfol "—is u sweet die»*£ 
comharlsun. 'Ir 

Martin Cobait: The Snallo** 
mann. £1.45. (434 93290 6) - 

I.OI’ISB f^WRPNCT : Fhe 

■Stars. Collin?. £1.25. (00 


I A lmost the only wny to write an 
acceptable novel about the 
1 remotest past is Henry Treccc’s 
uy, which treats prehistory symbol ic- 
ily, compressing the centuries so 
ihal conflicting ages may be seen 
Iwnultaneously. Charles Vivian 
inteaipts the more dillieull task, in 
'(Sipfhv of the Tribe, of showing one 
ijeat a lime of crisis. Juk is excep- 
tional among the Hill Folk in wishing 
la understand rulltcr than to kill; so 
k lames it wolf cub and befriends a 
pit of the alien Luke Folk and by his 
ouiple he breuks (he traditional 
ffllpathics of Ills tribe. It is all 
after loo tidy for conviction, and 
'k» primitives arc remark ably arli- 
hte. 

CharJcnuiqiic and his knights are 
jJJjCoJalc too, to excess. I .ike nil epic 
wees they have a flue line in rlioioric 
!» which Jennifer Westwood does 
in Stories of Clutrieniaunc. In 
when these talcs were written 
wn the heroic age was over and 
wy belong to the romantic tradition. 

Westwood has taken lialf-a- 
*®n stories from the huge mass of 
^jehiil and given a patlorn to them. 
™ starts with the splendid talc of 
%-Foot Bertha whicji harnesses one 
® the most familiar of traditional 
“u-tales-j that of the substitute 
pseudo-history. Bertha 
mother of Charlemagne. The 
P**[ bng himself shows up badly 
* «» i succeeding tales. There is no 


tics bolitiui us Li ours, from die rising 
to the sclming sun ! ’ ” 

On micIi a course there is no 
room for friendship. 1‘emu jin's 
i'ricml Is Bhuik Wolf who share* lus 
impriwmmeitt and his campaigns but 
who believes Lti happiness and la.w 
more than in conquest. As the 
conqueror sweeps across Asia Black 
Wolf becomes ever more disillu- 
sioned. At last Jic w aid res as an old 
miin defies [lie Khan and is tram- 
pled by his horse " as if its hoofs 
were breaking n piece of liiu sky to 
d 1 1st, for the old man wore a long 
id tie coat ”. It pt a email episode m n 
lifetime of atrocities but it serves. 
Black Wolf breaks his oat'll of 
luyuHy ami rides away from the 
army, collects his wife and son. and 
huuds with them for the safety of 
the forests. He is seeking peace and 
h.ipp : .iievs. but he knows tluut he Is 
go-iiis to deuiib. Trom die west ten 
armed men aide alitor them ami at 
evening they are overtaken. "Aiul 
when the horsemen demounted. I 
loo closed niy eyes.” 

Black Wolf is a tale almost relent- 
lewly grim, yet it iuw wairmlh- and 
tenderness to set beside the cmictoy 
and the horror. There Is Untile ii> the 
theme and the treaHment io mark it 
as a book for young readers, but 
they, like adults, inay respond to the 
newer of its narrative and the 


• »mmsr ui v^nunemngne. me power ot »S uarrawvo mou iut 
king himself shows up badly urgency of its message. - 
■ succeeding tales. There is no j n Black Wolf ciwiffavion. « des- 
of the wise ruler and the patron Lroycd by tile nomad hordes. In The 
W Z rmg * n teis. moody, ruthless patuinf; Bear the Huns are threal- 
' r , , enHig -Byzanlium. but it is not they 

wtioky offends even his own Hie mindless ruthlcssness of 

_ " He k the knplaoahle enemy Bureaucracy which is the great evil. 

EfciS'ui ^ ud wen a *» insl a Silvester the sbw-e 4s " on the lists 
»rte behaves shabbiiy in the ^ 0 f warted for quos*ionaig 
S * of Bordeaux with ■■ by the shambEng, sk*vw**ed but 

Mrs Weftwood closes her i mp iacable monster' s4iWi was. the 


wueky offends even his own 
• He is the implacable enemy 
^owTiw a feud even against a 
He behaves shabbily in the 
S|f w Huoq of Bordeaux with 
JS 1 -Ml* Weftwood closes her 
JJJ; -i.®*. the great climactic 
Roncesvatles w told with 
fitting dignity. For 
.,h? c king matches his. hour. 

• tee retreating ■ Payivm 
--agne reafecs that n«bt will 
y®°geauce from him. He 
wrought 


govLTiiment of ilie Empire". l : n«in 
tiiiis there is no CMiape, not even 
dejih. 

Pder Dickinson, who lias already 
proved In is mastery i n two very 
different types of siory, now tries 
his sLrenglh in another. The Darn ing 
Bear is a magnificent laic of ud ven- 
ture, a penetrating study of history, 
and a close examination of human 
and animal relationships. In each it 
is an outstanding achievement. 
Silvester’s master is killed and his 
young mistress stolen in a “Trojan- 
horse" mid by Munnish comman- 
dos, and he is loft 10 suffer the 
traditional fate of slaves who know 
more than is good for their future 
masters. Bui Silvester escapes from 
the city in the company of Holy 
John the household saint nnd Bubba 
the dancing bear. This beautifully 
assorted trio lakes the road, threat- 
ened more by imperial civil servants 
than by warring Huns, and after 
many adventures they Find the Lady 
Ariadne and the Hunnish Khan. 
Here Holy John goes his own way. 
He has already selected himself as 
apostle to the Huns, and il is a good 
role for the old ascetic who was a 
soldier in his unregenerate days and 
knows the language of warriors. 
Silvester is left to escort his lady, 
not home, for Byzantium has noth- 
ing to offer a usurped heiress and to 
him only a beastly death, but to a 
wonderful wish -fulfilment fortress in 
Ihc wild, where he can play king of 
the ensile for ever, ft is a highly 
satisfactory conclusion. 

■Ilvis is to say nothing of the bear. 
Bubba's is a Fine portrait, for she, 
although never more than- animal, is 
full of personality. From her first 
appearance, playing oat-and -mouse 
with Iho Hve crabs which arc her 
suppor and weeping because tire 
honey jar she has filched Jas FoJJen 
just out of reach, ttH at Silvester's 
huirolhai feast she gets drunk and 
has a " hideous hangover ", Bubba 
gains the reader's unconditional de- 
votion. Thera are more convenient- 
companions for an odyssey than a ; 
slow, moody, tldok headed dancing 
bear, hut none more endearing. 

■Mr Dickinson is firmly established 
as one of uhc most original. Versatile 
and uncommitted of contemporary 
writers for the young, He confirms 
and extends lids reputation In a 
novel which tells a great story willi 
restrained eloquence, willi dfeep 
human understanding, and above aH 
with tolerance. There are no villains 
in The Dancing Bear, not even the 
Empire, only people following their, 
destinies towards happiness or disas- 
ter. . , ‘ , . . 

C'iiarli'S Vivian i, Captive of the Tribe. 

LUusirnicd by Graham Humphreys. 

Chatto, Boyd and Oliver. ' £1.10. 

(7011 0478 3) 

Jinniehr Westwood; Stories of 

Charlemagne. Bodley.Hcad. £1 .30. 

(370 01266 6) 

Kurt David: Black Wolf. Translated 

by Anthea Beil, Illustrated by Hans 

Balt7er. Richard Sadler. £1.25. 

(85410 024 5) 

Peter Dickinson: The Dancing Bear, 
■, Illustrated by David Smee. Gollancz. 

.. ' £1.50. (575 01421 0) ■ ‘ " V , ... 


Not all roses 


PHYLLIS BENTLEY 1: 
Sheep May Safely Graze 


maid at the ensile;- Character - 
. throughout Wems observed from the 
outside, so that not even Henry 


Vjojder % love of Charkrmgoe. Gollancz. £| JO. (575 01356^7) ready comes alive. 
J™ kun stood still in its course." 0-1.^- u. -kU an 


There is also an unlikeHhpOd.and. 


- A- M* ^ *' * * *■ » !**•#» 




Damon Knioht ( C 0 mpi lerfi 5 ^ 0 - mj I ; 

X. Goltanr/. G.60. ..ISO. 0|P *| 

Anode Norton: : Jf 

GoflaheL £1.25. (575 01 

. Amurw , SiomwiiTta; 

Botlley Hepd. £1.50. €370 ^.r 

^fTPifFrt CiNNcr : 5d‘WdwJvj l B F 
Minster Ghost Bodlfy 
(370 UI 232 I) . 

Enr.AH AtWMfloF: 

Fantasy. 

Green. Ulustnited 


U6W.* 1 ■’Tli.Bif 7 tuuise. . , J lieic » aisu wi umuiwuimv 

.tteoiri aiarleimgne Phyllis Bentley’s skilLas^^narmtor in many o^he inejd- 

readers is that here is makes events flow along so_ picas- m ™ P v , J .-t 


dlariJ 016 antral character 1 
-fJJjSjj* anti-hero. This long 
(rabUmH? 1 ^? 1 Uteri'- convincingly 
'*'5 K' aS ? 1 * 1 te® Germui. is 

P«*«r. l^ie ; 


enb during the years Hemy spepds 
uS shepherd to the man. Margaret 
1 marries, until his lands are. at last 


father, is kilfed in the Wars in . . f • j nstance> t o meet at 
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CHATTO & WJNDUS 


The Other People 

JANET McNEILL 

Kale linds it diilicull not 10 involve licr^dT with the extra- 
ordinary clientele of Sea View Guest House, in whose 
company she is forced by circumstance to spend a summer 
holiday. ” . , . reminds one of R inner Goddcn’s Greengage 
Summer with its suspense, elegance of writing and uncanny 
feeling for teennge girls.” I lorn Book £l-/0 


Dawn of Fear 

SUSAN COOPER If hour a ted by Margery (/ill 

A boy’s gradual awakening to an awareness of the adult 
world is explored with sensitivity and insight by a gifted 
writer. “The narrative is vividly detailed and unhurried; for 
il is an uncommon kind or war story, focusing largely on the 
emotions of Lhe sharply individual boys.” Horn Book £/-20 



Boat Girl 

M ARY COCK ETT ll/ml rated by Gareth Floyd 

Life on a narrow boat was the only one Ginn had known 
until an accident threw her into contact with shore people 
and changed the course of her future. £hW 

Captlue of the Tribe 

CHARLES VIVIAN liittslrated by Graham Humphreys 
The friendship of a boy and girl from warring tribes— and 
• their laming , of a wild dog’s pup — murks a significant 
turning-point in. [lie lives ,and customs of the primitive 
peoples of Hill and Lake. ' ■ £F1Q 


Wild Boy 

JOAN TATE illustrated by Trevor Stubby 

Will dreamed of living on the moors above his small grey 
town in ilia valley, until he met the wild boy up there.. . . 
They hud little else in common, apart from an interest in 
chc|i other's background, yet their passing friendship served 
a valuable purpose. £1-15 
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Ideas for a rainy day, a fine day, indoors or 
out, at home or at school 

HQW TQ books for children 

New from Studio! Vista 





Simple step-by-step instructions W 

Easy-to-follow diagrams 

Drawings and photographs throughout 


prderto 


How to maM and fly 
kites 

by Eve Barwell arid \ 
.Cpnrad Bailey - „ 

How tb make your 
: own kinetics ' 

by David Wickiers and 


How to make ■ 

• presents from 

odds and ends j 

by Felicity Lewis •" i : 

Hdw to start carving • 
. by Charles Graveney . 
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Methuen books for 
all children 


■jl Natural kingdoms 

V f I p. v-» *i " . ........ 


Jonathan Routh 

The Nuns go East 

The third title in this serios. 
"Thank God for Jonathan Routh's 
nuns”. Jitfy Cooper Cl .80 



Brian Anson 

The Magnificent 
Four 


A tribe of mice live happily in 
the ruins of the Acropolis until 
Pepinoff the cat begins Bleating 
their cheese, But rescue is at 
hand.,. £1.00 


Leila Berg' 

The Little Cor 



Stories that all small boys will 
love. 80p 
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AURIIiNNh RICHARD: 

Pistol 

Goiiunc/. £1.40 1 575 01.172 9) 

WALT MOREY t 
Deep Trouble 
(4fi0 05846 01. 

Tlie Boor of I-rldny Creek 
1 (460 05833 9) Dent. £1.40 each. 

ERNEST THOMPSON SETON : 
King of Cite Grizzlies 
Dent. jE 1 .30. (46005002 3) 

Adrienne Richard's Pistol is an 
interesting, if uneven, story of r 
boy’s growth to maturity in the 
Montana of the 1920s mid 1930s. 
The plot sounds conventional 
enough: during school vacations, 
young Billy Cutlet t escapes from the 
narrow confines of small- lown life to 
the freedom of work on ti nearby 
ranch. Then comes drought followed 
by the Depression, and the whole 
social and economic fabric of the 
Mid-West crumbles. With it 
vanishes Billy's chance of release 
from his weak, inadequate parents 
and querulous elder brother. Des- 
perate to And work, Mr Cut lei I 
cajoles the family into moving to a 
shanty-town on the M issouri, site of 
a New Deni dam-building project. It 
is then that Billy manages lo stand 
up for himself by opposing his father 
and brother. He sets out for the East 
and independence, without the false 
w .hi c h have deluded so many 
or his friends and relatives. 

The author excels in the set-piece 
descriptions.; life on the ranch with 
fts established annual cycle of work ; 
the dry, wind-swept hills ; the lough, 
experienced ranch-hands mure pre- 
pared to wisecrack (Jinn openly admit 
to an act of kindness; the import- 
ance of horses and good horseman- 
ship- These, are features one has 
perhaps come to expect of u Western, 
but the Writing and observation have 
throughout an honesty and percep- 
tiveness (particularly when denting 
with Billy's first affair) which raise 
this story above the conventional. 
Billy, the narrator, never completely 
emorges ns a definite personality— 
perhaps due to the uneasy fusion of 
the novel's two elements, life on the 
ranch, and relations within the Cat- 


lett family. Yet this very uncertainty 
of character rcprescnis a recogniz- 
able stage ill development inwards 
maturity. And despite its period set- 
ting, the overall picture of a society 
thrown from high confidence into de- 
pression has greater relevance lo con- 
temporary American disillusionment 
than anything In the books discussed 
below. 

Both of Wall Morey's stories con- 
voy a refreshing sense of Alaska ns a 
real country, and a feeling for its 
landscape and wildlife, hut in other 
respects these are two unrewarding 
tales. Deep Trouble tells of eight- 
een-year-old Joey’s attempts, inevit- 
ably successful, to support his family 
as a deep-sea diver following his 
father's death in n diving accident. 
The author's first-hand experience of 
diving makes the opening chapters in- 
teresting, but gradually the pattern 
of challenges met and predictably 
overcome kills all spontaneity. 

However, Its touches of character- 
ization distinguish it from The Hear 
of Friday Creek, the far-fetched story 
of Eric and his giant pet, a Kodiak 
bear. As a result of his drunkard 
father’s machinations Eric and 
his beair unwillingly become the 
star turn of a small travelling circus 
in the western United States. Their 
bid to escape home to Alaska pro- 
vokes a storm of truly American- 
scale publicity, resulting in Eric and 
bear being restored to their home 
town, as star tourist attraction. This 
combination of schmalz and Ameri- 
can commercialism leaves an un- 
happy impression, not least at a time 
when conservationists are fighting to 
preserve animals within their natural 
habitat; and the illustrations (by 
Derek Ootlard) are extraordinarily 
inept and stylistically inappropriate. 

In any history of man's growing 
ecological awareness the works of 
Ernest Thompson Seton deserve 
mention. Seton’s stories are contem- 
porary .with The -Jungle Books and 
The Jiist So Stories, and he shares 
Kipling's embarrassing tendency to 
idealize when writing about animals. 
Unlike Kipling, however, story-tell- 
ing was of only secondary import- 
ance <o Seton; his avowed inten- 
tion was “to convey the known 
truth ” — and -it is ill is realism allied 
to close observation of his animal 
protagonists, and avoidance of 
anthropomorphism, which distin- 


guishes his work from that of his 
predecessors. 

Yet .Scion’s stories arc much more 
than tracts, ami Dent have per- 
formed a service in following up 
their Children’s Illustrated Classics 
edition of The Trail «/ the Sand- 
hill Slag and Other Stories with 
King of the Grizzlies, two of 
Seton's longer stories. Both 
“ Monarch, the Big Bear ”, and 
‘‘The Biography of a Grizzly” 
chronologically relate the lives of 
fictional bears. It is a tribute to 
Seton’s close identification with his 
subject and forceful writing that lie 
holds the reader’s attention through- 
out. An added appeal lies in his 
idiosyncratic marginal drawings, 
sometimes usefully informative, at 
other limes humorous, satirical, or 
quaintly moralizing. Beside Seton’s 
sketches, Mirko Manuk’s Tour colour 
plates seem prettily inappropriate. 


Desert trek 

KELMAN D. FROST : 

Snlmra Trull 

Illustrated by John Roberts. 

Nelson. £1.95. (17 221105 0) 

Ahmed Bader, an Arab merchant liv- 
ing in the interior of Algeria, migra- 
ted with his familv lo an oasis town 
250 miles across the Sahara dcsort 
in the early days of the war for Al- 
gerian independence. Their mode of 
travel was the traditional camel 
caravan, and to the age-old hazards 
of a journey across the desert were 
added the dangers of encounters with 
gun-runners and rebels. Kclniun 
Frost went with them, but he docs 
not feature himself in this account 
of the journey. He tells it in fiction- 
alized form ami manages to give it n 
shape and coherence often lacking 
in narratives of actual events, thus 
holding the render's interest. The very 
good impression he succeeds in con- 
veying of the life of the desert nom- 
ads is made the more telling by 
being presented through the eyes of 
an Arab family whose way of life 
Is completely different from theirs. 
It is a pity the standard of the illus- 


trations is not up to that of the text; 
and the price seems excessive. 


Teenage embarrassments 


T hree books aimed at readers in 

ttlioil* ADrlir nr miri. II.. Ibhi..' 


Polly's plan to make money for a 



■ -- r — •y'.— i*i**Rv iiivucy lor a 

* -their early or middle teens who party by charming away warts for 
like stories in neon temporary .setting, payment Her scheme nearly leads 
Two are specifically for girls. to dire trouble. This is the fourth 

The Siege of Trapp’s Mill is a talc book about Polly Devon ish, who has 
, rival teenage gangs. One. gang now left school and started at technl- 
. decide to spend the night in a derelict cal college. As a separate novel it is 
, milLon-thc bleak outskirts of a nofth- weakened by the need lo understand 
'em town. The others besiege them tangled relationships established in 
and two hitch-hiking students who the earlier books. However, once the 
have; conie in from the. snow. The reader has grasped these, the story ■ 
situation Ultimately turns out tty be weaves clearjy onough in and out of 
. very serious and the denouement is changing adolescent relationships 
quit© ‘desperate. However, one and budding love affairs. Rodie 
. wqndcrs who Will read this book, since 
• most of-' the boys who enjoy violent -w* 

. Stprids of this. kind are likely lo bo | ^ nntAAMkn 
.daunted by ll* .sophislicsited vqca- ill- 03^^030. 

as 

. hnS»a!IL*Sj. J? I 8tay , jn ,fe r 8 -TY their current catalogue proud I? 


party by charming away warts For 
payment Her scheme nearly leads 
to dire trouble. This is the fourth 
book about Polly Devon ish, who has 
now left school and started at techni- 
cal college. As a separate novel it is 
weakened by the need lo understand 


.changing adolescent relationships 
and budding love affairs. . Rodie 


■ owqage are oqly par iinllySucccssful j . th«e irri& l£L!r9l imprints— s*r, -and Sirga (African jungle) by 
butteertagte.sIrS iflil *njoir tho.wfW puffms ' 5“L S lhree ”« llen ' 

quarrels an4 the sessions of maktta- . : T . ^expensive, ; Juries far thole ■ who will enjoy 

.up, and dressing- up to go outand meet-*,- j Faber, perhaps with Current d the other, books: reviewed 

boys. There Is a muled mystery about BgypHah excitements in mind, have a/?' F P r younger readers, three 
; , the housa nixt d6 or , whip jj ‘is solved produced- Rosemary Harris's The ; + ^ventures by 


nd: fears 

and 

> la a ' 
uhder&ti 
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wonderful j 


black wolf 

Kurt David 

*2SvtStgg!fr- 

srv&sfigSi 

Times"*' ^ ifiS! 
252 PP 

til! 

BUFFALO BENGT 
AND THE 
INDIANS 

Inger and Lasse Sandberg 

The grailcsi hm, but subto*., 

ndult authority 1 PnremsS.lv 
$6pp 4 colours || r 

moonface 

Ocrda Marie Scheldt 
Illustrated by Antoni BoreiyuU 

Marion's moon-UrnwHw inj m™ 
nd ventures. ^ 

32pp 4 colours ut 

NICK 

THE LITTLE 
DONKEY 

Adapted by Richard Sadler 
Illustrated by Hans Bahztr 

Delightful dun key. splendid 0j 
trutions. End milling book 
24 pp 4 Colours Hj 

THE FIRE 

BRIGADE’S 

COFFEE 

Hatuws II it finer 
Illustrated by tier hard Lahr 
A day in the life of a fire-sUii 

32 / 1/5 4 t vlcuirs 9f 


Musical achievements 


nf BOBBINS I.ANDDN s been written about him in English. • Billow li»d always regarded his 

*■ Mr Harding launches into his viih- brilliant wile as a superior being 

HJ)« n jeet with gay abandon, and il tine and knew now that she was Wag- 

il.75.t57l *JM ft i ’> suspects him ol indulging in a little ner's true complement 

H«S HARDING! limes he writes w'.ih As |0 , he musiCi , Miss , P;ldmorc 

J2J “ ,7 th,K T V a - m Vlta, ‘! y 1111,1 conies boldly in grips with the 

** „ “ i™*. tt|Ual R p s,l V f s T n ,rrcprcs ' implications ot WagnS’s harmonic 

^*571118747 3) slblc showmanship. He also manages i ungltagCi anc , Viably, finds it 

fljgf/E PADMORK : to mcliKic some real ehscussum ol the diffiaiIt lo cxpress such , tv Jinie;il 

music-mcludmg a whole chapter on cmo .^ in tayhianN terms. But she 

T rnmnasvi ‘ 1 R .° l ssm .' ‘^Tturc a particular y mak , 5 a valjanl allemp i with Tm- 

t'50. 1571 M7H5 M good idea in a book designed chiefly , (I(J _ and lhc il!ea of oling 

Wralcd. Faber and 1-abcr for nmatciirs who will doiihtlws ■■ Triuune ’’ from the Wcscndonck 

know the composer hest toi his hors Ueder as an example of Wagner's 

' . . -..-cijent “ Great C om- (lo ? u y rcs - 1 * 1 | cr p are the inevitable chromaticism is a good one. Was it 

F l«s" series continues to grow < *J 1,!kSI ° ns Hnii dycr-sinipli Heal ions— | ac fe Q f spai;c ,| iat ma j c the last 

^ wiih i new Haydn bioaiiiphy her . c I s very on . ,llL ' 8 ent r ;i ! chapter so perfunctory? Miss Pad- 

V*' . * ik., n u r - musical scene either wlien Rossini more allows herself onlv a oaae lu 


w.. n iiiihorilv than H. C. misC j SCC,K * . nL ' r w ' ,L ‘ n hossuii niore allows herself only a page lu 
W | ..‘ n j 0 ‘ n [j Ll t surnrhiinidy stRltct l com P 0<iin 8 or later, no men- sum up vVagner's achievements and 
KL olifto bKSS t,on V r :“ !s t 1 rca,mcnC , of l eau - to assess his legacy lo the future, an 

Mnrv ef these three recent addi- P 1arc m ! s ’ ( I,e 'mpbcations that Beet- iniportam gap in an otherwise well- 

kiory d ini.se tnrec rceem auui j loven j i:u j ni5 f| lin g hut admiration balanced bionraohv 

m partly, perhaps, bcc .sc U C far Rmdni . and fp Crhnps unintcn . h, " lnteJ bl0 8 rJ P li y- 

y ach h‘gh f of, il. 1 ho tlonal; th»t RossW “invralcl- tht rnv 

ipaliem u Ihiit Mr Robbins Liindoii accom p aJ1 j c( i recitative in lilisubella. LLA M> F0Xl 
vxm uncomfortable in his brief ot yj (l| ,/ Hfl d'lnghiherra. However, there Instnimeuts or Die Orchestra 

mUiig for lhc young and unmili- Is a gQO j cncjy^ng diapter on the Liiucr worth. £1.25. (7188 1710 9) 

iiflt. and although some chapters- im|sk of Rossini ’ s re ii re ment, a field 

^“{2^ hy ori ' ta " nU COm - ™. is . lively itccounl of lhc si 

dilv iiriitpn (he ccneral tone of the ", , . . , dard orchestrul instruments and tl 

a|iy nriiien, me gcncr.ii u ni ui me r\f course the lemn alion when :.u ..-a 


often neglected hy critics and com- 
mentators. 


1.1 LL A M. FOX j 
Instruments of lhc Orehcstrfl 


This is a lively account of the stan- 
dard orchestral instruments and their 


tack is he ivv and rather stilled with , OL ! r u C the . lcni P l ^ ,on history with amusing and imaginu- 

M«isnc.Lvy .inu raincr uiiilu, wim j en | ing Wllh a colourful figure is to .: w rati , er homesDun-lonkinu 

As author veering awkwardly be- , 6 inrn _ wi « of onTcrJauune : , ir - u p ., 

neai a natural de»re to educate and Bpst . nt0 . a “ r W 01 onlc / la 111,1 "B illuslmHons by the author. Mrs • 

HKD a n.itur. i acsirt to cuuc.iie .mu anoa | otcs leaving no room lor any- p ox wr ji cs wc ii r or vounc people, 

u opiaral wror of blinding hn , hi dsc . Both e M r Warding and .S only siriois f^ ^,w\ P in no 

mders with science. One wishes p - flmi . r - in hpT hinpranhv of ,mu OIIiy . "'v "... 

that Hr Robbins l.undon had taken ^ beat? P , ™ d, "S musical illustn nons, which 

MIC risks in the h.iter direction Waftner (w *}° ?. a , slly , ls KOSS,nt realty do seem essential in a work 

em nsjes in me niliir direction, tor spCt ..tacuIar life- style) manage to ae.iifn,, s0 directly with the raw 

^ C J 1IS . vc . l -T 1 1 1 r |° l ‘‘PProJwh stri | ce a rcasona blc balance between . m ,ierbls of music. Because of this. 


. ..... r smite a reason aim: uaiancv- minnu mater as of music, nccausc or mis. 

Jthe mus^TvIiich^id h-'ivebcen bi °8 r ‘ L P hica l dotuil and 1 mi, '' 1 ical fac| . her comments on the use of the 
t inn fJ.Sf n i Miss Pndnwrc h;ls the ldcal manncr instruments rather than their history 

infi./.n! iu w I h for lhis ol book— enter taming iire ncce ss:,rily rather vague, and this 

Ha ^ tn Scl ?.‘,^ and astringent with a nice feeling j s pj, r ticularly true where twcniielh- 
i s ° CC ‘! mu ,nort ' cx l? ll .S ' lor irony : a definite advantage when ^mury music is concerned. In fact. 


twl mST f 1 writing of a composer who so ( |i C twentieth century reveals the real 

lll, J stl ; ltu,ns lacked humour (and humility il in weakness in what is otherwise a wcll- 

BjsterioiLsiy lacKing. In fact, unlike viewing his own achievements. But documented book. Admittedly, there 
ot the other books in Lius biographers seem to be able lo |s some reference to a few standard 
Uie musical illustrations arc renia [ n objective once entangled in classics but the chapter on 
and unrepresentative, and t |ie hypnotic skein of Wagner's life percussion, for instance, does not 
uo nut seem to relate In the an j mus j Ci and where Miss Fadmorc even mention the brave new world 
. . fulls down is In her unoritieal am- of iho all-percussion ensemble 

Ovcrcaution is certainly not a i u do to Wagner's roman.h'c uRach- {Var&se, Cage, et a!), and thqugn 
piure oF James Harding’s choice mcn is. Minna is portrayal as an there is a tantalizing reference to 
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SADLER 
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Ovcrcaution is certainly not a 
»iure of James Harding’s choice 


Sudbery nlso allows adults lives of 
their own and problems which arc 
noticed by their offspring. But it Is 
all top superficial to stretch the mind 
or imagination— enjoyable but 
trivial. 

Annabel Farjpon : The Slew of Trapp’s 
Mill. DenL £1.40. (4C>0 05840 I) 
Janet McNeill: The Other People. 
Ohatto aqd Windus. £1.30. (7011 
0494 5) • 

Rodie Sudbery: Warts „„d All. Andrd 
Deutsch. £1.23. 1233 95V29 7) 


ii Oxford put ouL , eigh t paperbacks 
last year, including l ittle Kdtia. an ' 
wny portrait in E. M, Almcdingen's 
Russian gallary. whose final work is 
reviewed .in this issue (p 478); 
Pew / s Hill . (Tasmania) hy Nan 
Chaitncy, Ride a Northbound Horse 


Castle 

Merlin 

URSULA MORAY WHUAW 

" Susie goes to spend a pfijL 
holiday at a castle near ' 
Hadrian’s Walt where fe&HV? 
Is all the rage 
deeper than the rest 
castle’s spell when she w 
to meet (not just see itssw? 
and become involved wnnw 
arvclent life. Our old lnew“ 
holiday adventure is 
a pleasantly offberi tale !»;. 
rounds off Into real 
best holidays should. ati» .j 
beginning and end^ ^ 

£ 1*0 

George Attei* 
d Unwin 


umi a;* ii great composer wax useless *a p 
nis presence in the I 'aher series his love, impu 
Mtutified both hy his popularity Minna about lot 
** Ihe f act that relatively little has And of Cos 

Digging for clues 

^10 L ANTHONY s and more, to 

**»«* London : « l y which h ® s 

fcp?/f y hMh Whilwi,r,h below'our own 
•*' • cities, Roman 

HASSAI I * Itself above gro 

IkeRoroani masonry appea 

(8. .' M cellars or bene 

pwed by Sian Bailey t298 79124 n f Roman wi 
* .. dredged from 

W RN ELLIS JONES- little was kno 

IkeGrt*i« what became 

. left. Even now 

jJWfatdd by the Author. (298 79123 to show whett 

been in coi 

nut-Day«. £1 .25; each. although a ninl 


^papieS* ^ x ^ or d ' paperbacks ' are 

literary, but addictiwly popu- 
deteo 
perback 
smaller 
printed , 

famous 

at 35p -.j 


We plan • • . 

. td publish 

Children’s Boolis , 
Supplements on - , 


3rd NoreoH 


on archaeology for lhc young 
r t0 P ro hferate but it Is some- 
ujI ot , . a relief, to come upon a 
J^which Is wjuu it purports lo 
sbnTt ?L t just another potted ver- 
well-documented doings 

« me piQnc*^ |n , hc fje|d Under 

Rohin h. c general editorship of 
|A Place, Rupert Hart-Davis 

T'Z produced. in VrH.no 


ciidnr/ 8l5 .. 8cr,es . handbooks by 
archaeologists whose yipis 
us much tq show how the- 
investigator goes about his 
individual piec- 
6f ihe iviifcnc* fit Jriio 
— krimif ’ ? a,t?rn our acciimii- 
0[ .& ge ab °ut the part. - ■ 
volumes under edn- 
fesidoij' L Anthony's Roman 
one Avhtch sticks 
is an admir- 
raHflJw the discoveries, acci- 
55^^* which havj*en-; 
(8 hundred years 



and more, to form a picture of a 
oily which has almost completely dis- 
appeared, fifteen or twenty feet 
below our own. Unlike many Roman 
eities, Roman London left little of 
itself above ground. Traces of Roman 
masonry appeared here and there, in 
cellars or beneath roadways, objects 
of Roman workmanship might be 
dredged from the river mud, nut 
little was known of Londinium or 
what became of it after the legions 
left. Even now. there is little evidence 
to show whether or not the ate has 
been in continuous occupation, 
although a ninth-century pendant dis- 
covered lying on the floor of a 
bastion in the Roman wall suggests 
that it has. • 

Dr Anthony has used’ ihw very 
lack Of observable trtcen of the 
Roman city lo highlight the fascina- 
tion, as well as the expertise, of 
the archaeologist’s job. She. describes 
the careful investigation of long- 
burled rubbish pits, the examination 
nf different coloured layers in toe 


soil which might suggest a nrepau 

raged there, confirming (he written 

account of a contemporary h^tonan, 
the chance of ah excavation for toe 
foundations of a Tiodem . building 

, bringing to light the ^5^"* jL 
Miihrafc temple or a Ropiah bato. , 
until la the end she hajd 

to walk down Comhill or alopg 
Cannon Street without hearing toe 
tramp of legionaries. . . 

One of the most useful asjsects df 

IhU book i* a final chapter on 
exploring Roman London. v h ed 

sriSi helpful informaUon about , 

-■ i- . ' ■ .0^8' 


Harrap®Books 


r ^ 

The indispensable, inexpensive 
(only 75p) book for Macrame 
enthusiasts-beginners and experts 

Macrame 

BETTY ALFERS 

A really practical guide to the old/new art of 
decorative knotting. Detailed, easy-to-follow instructions 
and clear illustrations show you how you can make 
35 different ornamental knots and use them to create 
belts, bags, jackets, mats, wall hangings and many other 
fashionable and useful articles. Contains full details of 
. the suppliers of macramd materials. £0.75 


For younger children 

Boots and the Ginger Bears 

MARGARET J. BAKER 

The sixth story about the delightful Shoe Shop Bears 
and their many unusual companions. Illustrated £1 .30 

■——— 

r ■■l.l.il.— - 

For older children 

The past, present and future of 

Travel and Communications 

A DOCUMENTARY INQUIRY 
FRANK E. HUGGETT 

This lively, informative book uses extracts from a wide 
variety of sources, including books, newspapers, diaries 
and eye-witness accounts, to examine all the main 
aspects of inland transportation and communication. 
Illustrated £2.00 


w* Rossini s orchestration, an ex- itfes but reacting with a " plebeian electronic music in general js ais- 
idea which would be even nut bur si " to hi-* (allegedly) platonic missed in half a sentence. Nor do 
**<r if the IrunspoMiig inslrumenis i,* vc r.ir Mnihiklc Wcscndonck : Bnrtolozzi’ii now fanioiis for 

*« written as sounding and the _ .. 7th Anril jt , tcn notorious) new sounds for woodwind 

^ijvcrc not left in the alto clef ; from bbfi K * mention. Inuword, too much 

tortus is a minor quibhlu. Rossini lo^Malhildo. Preil' : oiitbly saw n us reliance on the fiiithfuloldtcx o . 
■y not be what Ute musicologist evidence of a hourgems ••affair”, h t Forsyth and ; / Ir ® 

J®*! clftss as a “ great composer " was useless io protest the uimweiwe of quoted) and not enough rewre. 
jto his presence in the I 'aber series his love, imposs'blc to evplam to But within its fnirly narrow limits 
j* Notified both hy his popularity Minna about lofty, spiritual bonds. this is a readable introduction to a 
N Hu fact that relatively little has And of Cosimn we read that huge subject. 


lo look for, where and how and 
who to contact for permission when 
required. 

Mark Hawaii's Thu Romans 
ranges the width of the empire in 
what Sir Mortimer Wheeler, in his 
introduction, aptly calls '* an instruc- 
ted tour rather than a treatise ". The 
author manages, in the process, |o 
include ii surprising amount of varied 
and recondite Information about the 
history and techniques of excavation, 
as well as about the Romans and, 
in particular, their army. It. is a pity 
that an interesting description of t ’ 
day in the life of a dig, at Knidos . 
in Turkey, should be marred by a 
somewhat avuncular matiness Which 
shows to disadvantage beside the 
less sejf-conscious picture of a sh de- 
siring excavation of a house at Vari. 
in Attica given by Johri Ellis Jones in 
Tlie Creeks. 

: The advantage of the Vari house 
for the purpose of this book is that. , 
it Is a small. Individual site.. not con- ; 
fused by the traces of later occupa- 


null* -j * . , . 

author shows how similar methpds 
can be used to understand the. wider 
pAUem of Greek life in classical 

V 

All three books benefit from an . 
extremely clear. and attractive for- , 
mat with Obedient lyustraUoJs, 
photographs an« diagrams. . ; They . ; 
are well-indexed and the first- two 
have short but comprehensive book 
lists. These are all books to put Into 
the hands of a child who may be 

On holiday in any u of the places, 
concerned. ; ;; «.• . ,* : j * : ■£?. 

i \ * 1 1-f .10: 
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PICTURE BOOKS 



Monica Dickens 

World’s End in Winter 

Tile third World’s End Look, 
described by Margery Fisher in 
The Sunday Times as "An expert 
and pleasing mixture of country 
cn I erprises a nd person ati ty 
problems. . 

JtI25 


Martin Cobalt 

The Swallows 

. .a mad. Tunny and exciting 
story. . .” said Linda Veal matt in 
The Observer Magazine of tiiis 
uproarious tale, rich in 
clinracters like the fearsome 
'Black Babbacninbo*. Sergeant 
1 Awes and Constable Zeal, 
'Stinking Tom' and others, and 
a senes of unnatural 
happenings, half catnip half 
terrifying. 

£1.45 


Eva-Lis Wuorio 

Code: Polonaise 

In the ruins of Nazi -occupied 
Warsaw, a small band of 
children hide together, each 
eager to work for Poland. Their 
courage and the risks they take 
in producing an underground 
newspaper are the theme of this 
strong, exciting and very moving 
story. 

£1.40 

Bo Carpeian 

The Wide Wings of 
Summer 

A prizewinning novel from 
Finland, this lyrical awry 
unfolds with insight the 
development of the friendship 
between Johan, n delicate 
eleven-ycar-otd. and Marvin, a 
retarded boy of nineteen, 
who meet one Bumm£r on a 
Finnish island. 

£1.40 






£ 1.95 

160 pages, " 

; line drawings. 
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• ! the story of ^ 

..-{/JAPAN: ; ' 

;■ i jullct Piggott * ‘ ' 

\ ’ THE WASTEL ADDERS J 

i ’vThogef- Qifrkeland *;• 1 ; % ' 


{ AND I, DANCE 
j Keith Bosley 1 
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• , • . . " 

' MottNNV NEPTUNE 

iNapccDonkiB 


I Vital, sad . aod gay, this is the story of 

i winter -of the 

^ u * t ^ n - covnlrys<d6 - ' Ago* JOatul 
vp, . 

" Wolf gapg GrSsse's exquisitely oriental 
drawings.; . . , Graceful, and thorough 
; , nirtory suitable for the thoughtful 
young.” Sunday Times. AH ages, £1.50 

• A prize-wioiung. warm-hearted story 

: 

■- ‘ggV. ppenu. both Buropran. and 
= Asian language^, help children under- 
aU ^ut. puUy 

■The^ story fpUowj' the atfvenirfrei' of "jib 
■ orphan from childhood • to ri» 


•i hood... against an. authentic, rppscdUiolt 


Celebrating nature 


APRIL 28 1972 TLS: 489 


SAHARA TRAIL 

Kelman Frost 

The irue slory of an Arab family’s trek across the world’s \ 
mosl hostile desert, encountering horse- thieves, bandits, riots, ! 
Touareg warriors and Mozabite traders. The fascinating 
detail is authentic— Kelman Frost, author of many. stories for • 
children, is no stranger 4o the Sahara. This story of life in one 
of yhe world's toughest arbas will capture the imaginations of 
teenage readers. 


A s words tike “ ecology " and 
” environ i non! " liavc been 

taking on all kinds of quali- 
tative emotional overtones almost 
irrelevant to their dictionary defini- 
tions, the world of nature, always a 
popular and important subject in 
children’s books, has become a 
matter of serious concern to adults 
as well. And the emergence of this 
interest nlfecls the way in which the 
subject is approached by piclurc- 
bouk authors. 

The interdependence of all living 
things is the foundation of ecological 
doctrine, and two new books, Alvin 
TYcsselt'x The Renner Pond and Ted 
Greenwood's T./.P., bulh explore 
this theme in an engaging and unhys- 
tcrical way, taking for granted that 
things have ends ns welt ns begin- 
nings nnd that chnnge is an essential 
part of the natural pattern. Beaver 
Pond not only provides good, factual 
information about the habits of 
beavers but also shows the dramatic 
alteration in the natural environment 
that can he made by a simple change 
like (he building of a dam. The 
author’s prose style may be a little 
too fancy for some tastes, but no one 
could find fault with the charm nnd 
exuberance of Roger Duvoisin's Illus- 
trations. There are onlv four sen- 
tences to Ted Greenwood's life-story 
of .a tree, but these say till that needs 
to be pul into words, nnd his strong, 
clear pictures, ranging from diagram- 
matic to high romantic, amply fill out 
his theme of growth, useful life and 
death, followed by new birth. As 


with (he beaver pond, the really im- 
portant thing about Mr Greenwood’s 
tree is the effect [fiat its mere exist- 
ence produces upon il.s .surroundings. 

Roger Duvoisin appears again as 
illustrator in Mona Dayton's Hurt It 
and Sky, not strictly an informative 
work but an imaginative dialogue 
which turns into a celebration, in 
words and pictures, of the beauties ot 
the world in which we live. The 
language is good— simple, yet evo- 
catively used. This looks like a use- 
ful book for awakening children's 
own thoughts about their environ- 
ment, and it is also one that a child 
beginning to read for himself should 
he able to manage without loo many 
stops fur help. 

Smoke, by lb Spang Olsen, is un- 
ashamedly didactic, bringing the 
theme of environmental pollution 
into the juvenile arena. A family 
driving (yes, pollution from truflic 
is dealt with, loo) into the country 
for the day has to track down and 
eliminate various causes of smoke 
before it can enjoy its pictnic. 
The story is more than hair fan- 
tasy ; smoke from one factory's 
chimneys is filtered through mother’s 
coffee pot and aunty's old straw hat, 
and u quick whip-round among the 
family enables the owner or another 
factory to buy the smoke-cleaning 
npparutus he couldn't arford before. 
But the message is clear- ■ almost too 
clcur from the aesthetic point of view, 
although Mr Olsen’s funny and vigo- 
rous pictures do sugar the pill - that 
pollution is a problem involving us 


More picture books 


Christina Casement: Ringing Robin- 
son. Kings wood. Surrey: World's 
Work. £1.10. 1437 30902 9) 
Robinson, » small bear-like toy made 
out of scraps of wool, is given to 
maktog strange journeys nnd dogmatic 

[ ironouncemcnu. His exploring Instinct 
ands him in the bran tub at a jumble 
sale, and it is only through great good 
fortune that he is restored to his owner. 
The first oE his adventures. Wandering 
Robinson, gave instructions Tor making 
a Robinson: this one shows how to 
mnkc a neat little penwiper dolt out 
of a wishbone. 

A. L. Frost: Billy the Ruck Jumper. 
Illustrated by Phyllis Lndyman. 
Norwich: Goose and Son. £1,25. 
(900404 10 8) 

Young steam enthusiasts looking for 
something tougher thfln Mr Awdry's 
locomotives or the Little Red Engine 
would be well advised to tackle this 
pedestrian but appealing tulo. Billy’s 
story slurls at a railway board meeting 
where the need for a new type of engine 
for suburban lines is discussed. We 
follow the building of the new tank 
• engine from the design stage through 
to the point where it emerges from 
the paint shop in its gleaming new 
livery. Billy is a successful and efficient 
engine, and many more of his class 
are built, but with the ending of (he 
age of steam he is consigned to the 
scrapyard, from which he is fortunately 
rescued by a group of enthusiasts and 
- Installed on a private line. 

This very simple stoiy hands out 
a quantity of useful technical jnfonna- 
ion,. illustrated by carefully labelled,, 
lovingly drawn diagrams. A six to eight- 
vcar-old may need help in understand- 
ing these, but it is something to have 
the mystery of steam engines elucidated 
in terns a parent can take in and , then 
^iS al ^L -ST lh , 6 SWMVOirlher edifica- 
tion, the t book makes some pointed 
comments on ‘the vicious spiral Of liifli- 
Hon as it affects public transport. 

PuNBLOPa Janic; Pert and the WilioWg 


guests and the delights of having neigh- 
bours. Both story and pictures arc 
inventive and rewarding. 

Eona LtXHNHtiiii : The Red Wool Man. 

Illustrated by Caroline .Sharpe. 

Abolanl-Schuman. £1.25. (200 7I77U 7) 
A length of wool blown through a 
window lands in a field tangled into 
the shape of n small man. Being «u 
new, the Red Wool Man knows nothing 
about himself or whut ho cun do, but 
when ho h put to the test in various 
ways lie finds that lie is capable of 
just about anything. Caroline Sharpe's 
illustrations to this pleasant story are 
a charming and . colon rfiil mixture of 
spludgincss und precision. 



. 7*. ' rrmovrs 

oil (SSmTom . Heta ™“"; 

miiL. *? ?, boy who call, only! 


• r. — ““j ""u uan. omy 

S i ,k* y m 0hes on - ,lIs WOoden fluto 

bf U ° W ,ree ^ k ^ him a gift 
SmSLQ*' -W.’ ^ WbA tousle 
enables Pori to help people in various 
ways, but tW vriifbiTkw bjek B 
song when the boy forgets, hiibene- 
: ^‘iEs ^ bave tftught hlm- 

■ % SU *V ends happily, 
needless fo say, Penelope’JanicYfLuJd!' 

■ sketchy pen-Brtd-wagh drawings' are 
. reminiscent of Patrick Quentin 

•, flic® typographical tricks Rdd movement ' 
1 apd excittoipiU to the7to^. , 

I 1 a Musiiroam :■ 

1 ■ World-* Wort. 


From JtrU one more Block 

.iMWi Attic of the 
B'iwd, • Illustrated by Ali Farbcrg. 
^gswood, Surrey: World'* Work. 
£1.25. (437 56965 9) 

with romantic, 
tipii- ^ U5lJia ^ 0lB * answers the ques- 

S l .i a Q Twl!° ,hin 8' ! ‘ h 8t blow away, 
Lil(e the bubbles you .blew ode sunny 

Where did they all go anyway 7 **^ 

hallmiM' ^ aU ' ^ ,es * snowflakes! 
balloons, a great host of things the 

Suit*?- 11 ,u alch * nd bear off! are 
* nd biown ,,,oui 

Patoicx MaYois: Just one more Block. 

by . Uawkidson. W, 

•Bd R. Chambers. K0p, f 550 31232 3) 

alm l<i Btreidi iritje 

nf Ct S* , . ly ^*8^ them ; Just 

T He K 


nil and that we must ill ,i 
■" ili=ri g hl;isni„ s rr ill4, *it 
. Leo l.ionni s Fish is re • 
liKiuiui b UO k 

prciioh nor lo inform ll^'" 
iioxion willi ihc olhcr 
dered here is its use of a nil? 1 
n»b. Mr IJonni dues not 15? 
nun ve Is of the underwK 

beiore oar wondering gnzeloriS 

he does so Only incidentally hi 
pictures): instead, he invi& ^ 
cun lem plate the way a fish mii 
miugmc the creatures, including 
selves, that live on dry lund 
uscious pastel drawings ghj n, 
hie to the images created in£i 
or » minnow by the stories a I 
tells him about life on land Wt 
feathered fish flying, Four.to»|. 
with horns and uddcis and S 
ged fish with clothes on; thn* 
material here for unending sm 
lion about the basic concept i " 
which our imaginations build. 

A.vin TarssnL-r: The Bean l 

J! us fa y 

World s Work. £1,15, (437 81207k 

Ti n Gw-rNwoon: VJ.P. Vtnl 
am Plant. Angus and Rob 
£ 1 . 25 . (207 122 10 5 j j 

Mona D.avton: Earth and Sb. 
(rated by Roger Duvoisin.' 
Work. £1.25, (437 33430 S| 

in Spang Oishn: Smoke. Tin 
by Virginia Allen Jensen. I 
wood, Surrey: World'* \V«Ui 
(437 64570 3) 


tories for the under-tens 


, Text by Olga Hcjiul. Trans- 
■^by Vera Gissing. Illustrated by 

ffUS. £1 10- L f?'° b > 

,Z£ Test by Ilona Borskit. rmns- 
by Yvonne Sebcsuikovst. IHus- 
by Milada Mikulovit. £1. t4f»0 
t»»2) 

boot*, originally published by 
rain Prague, are from a scries called 
Join-Raisers ” which tell the stories 
Liis operas and ballets for child- 
gut there is no need to he a 
wmm or opera fan to enjoy them. 
an be read as fairy stories ami 


1 1 


lavishly produced volumes, cloth 
ftlth full-colour il lustra lions on 


i 


every page and large, clear print. 
Kjicral effect, though nltmctivc, 
iwapibly precious— more than a 
of the ubiquitous Gordon Fraser 
oa here, But while Milada 
efi'sCoppelia illusl rations rcpre- 
il it iLs most mediocre (archly 
•alii), Jan Kudhtiek's Petrushka 
lions are much more imngiim- 
aad distinguished — very exotic, with 
ding of dream-likc meiincc which 
y rcficcu the subject. Who actually 
the texts Is somewhat mysterious, 
both books are described as being 
wl on " English translations of the 
A originals, themselves taken from 
iin folklore and Hoffmann re<- 
iuly. However, they are wcll- 
i, simple and evocative and would 
good material for bed-lime story- 


esiing in its historical perspective, the 
story is well -constructed, although Hie 
children ilienwclves and (heir French 
mends are ruther flatly drawn. 

llii.iiLN C'm.wn.! (C ompiler): Had Bovs. 
I.ongmnn Young Books. £ 1 . (Jjq 
15027 2). Penguin Books. 25p. (14 03 
0530 0). 

Although not all new, these stories form 
a splendid collection and shutild prove 
thoroughly cathartic io ail wicked six- 
year-olds, and if they don't succumb to 
such a surfeit of badness, well-behaved 
renders will be smugly satisfied with 
such appalling goings-on. A strong 
sense of humour runs through the best 
stories, such as Ursula Moray Williams’s 
’’ A Picnic with the Aunts " ; but there 
is plenty of variety, and each story has 
its own illustrator. 

Barbara Somr.Y: Pander and William 
at Home, illustrated by Diann John. 
Longman Young Books. £1. (582 

15323 *»t 

Those with u lusie for anthropomorphic 
[eddy-hcars will no doubt welcome the 
third Ponder nnd Willinm book. H 
Inkes place linlf in the country with 
fishing and squirrels, and half in the 
town with the toothpaste train (the 
Tube) and u visit to the zoo. Ponder's 
interspersed poems pul one in mind of 
Pooh, but the bonk rather suffers from 
this inevitable comparison. 


Li n l.tuNNi : Pish is Pish. AW 
Sell liman. £1.35. (200 71872 X) 


Nick the Little Donkey. Adapted ! 
the German by Richard Sadler.! 

I rated by Hans Dalt/.cr. Chrfosi 
Giles, Bucks: Richard Sadler. 1 
(85411) 023 7) 

This is an animal slory folloHWi 
old and well-tried formula: Nn 
happy pulling Granny PauleM 
nnd-bone earl until the sight of 
donkeys giving children ridel io 

S fills him with envy und di» 
els his chance lo become i 
cy. but n smart saddle »ndi 


tm Mackin/ii : The Dittinn- 
Bnule. Illusirmcd by Peter 
hards. Kaye and Ward. 55p. 
1*20185 X) 

h Compton Mackenzie's fourth 
in the Early Bird series. l;s- 
from n short story. It is a rather 
tale about a cheap clock which 
an uprising in the dining-room, 
versus aristocrats, hard -working 
useful objects such ns forks and 
uks pit their strength against the 
ornaments on the mantelpiece, 
litter tinkle " their lustres in a 
of modish' disgust **. The lan- 
m'i easy, and nor would the jdens 
unany early readers, but no doubt 
. «ry sophisiicntL-d will enjoy it. 

pnitTH BriHRiutii:; That .Surfrising 
gwr. lllusirnted by Peter 
“" ,l w “ n) - 53 ^ 


.. . ^ 


m. 





IV 111 * train VII 1 |V Iiwt HI*"" ■- 

hurdshiin of liii new life, im * 
glad lo go hack lo the rjg-aw 
round. The story is set in PaiHH 
beginning of this century, but 


aWi Berridgc's story of a small 
jpsnxupied l-rench village is 
id the Enrly Bird series. 'Hie 
on that time are slowly revealed 
Visiting English children, liner* 




I 'roin I Honk of Wants 


Marmaki i J. Baki.r: Hunts mid the 
(Huger Hears. Iliiislruied by Lcdie 

Wood. Ilurrap. £1.30. (245 5U864 3) 

I hose shoe-simp bears are m it again 
in Murgaret Baker's sixth hook in the 
series. This time they learn to he more 
charitable to an inferior class of bear 
and help save the stock in a fire. It’s 
quite an exciting story and Hoots fans 
should not be disappointed. 

Wii.mam Mayni 1 . i E ditor): A Hank of 
(Hants. Illustrated by Kuynmnd 
Briggs. Penguin Books. 25p. (14 03 
0517 3) 

Giants good, had and indifferent 
appear in this selection, and there is 
an enter mining introduction by the 
editor. A Book of Giants is the third 
in the elegant series published by Hum- 
ish Hamilton to bo reissued as a Puffin. 

Miciiatl Prlscuit: Doggie the Digger 
and his Friends. Illustrated hy Gerry 
Downes. Penguin Books. 20 n. < 1 4 03 
1)532 7) 

This new Puffin is intended lo be read 
aloud to boys of four and over (why 
can't girls enjoy stories about 
machines 7). There are the usual themes 
of the meek winning the day and the 
proud getting their Just deserts, but you 
learn wlinl job each machine does and 
the pictures arc plentiful if rather 
academic. 

Lorna Wood; Rangers Pup. Illustrated 
by A. R. Wliitear. Dent. £1.35. (460 
U5842 S) 

Pangers Pup is about n dogs' club and 
(lie puppy (hat is first of all blackballed 
by it and later rescued from kidnappers. 
To (hose of us who merely like dogs 
the language and the tone will seem 
nauseating, hut— to practise the nth- 
Iciies of fulling over backwards— to 
ilog-/iivtT\ it mny well have some appeal. 

Mir n am Cl . auk : The Mysterious (Ireat- 
waad. Illustrated by the Author. 
Hamish Hamilton. 75p. (241 02119 7) 

Implicit in this story is the importance 
of conservation nnd, science-flclionally, 
the doom awaiting all who Ignore il. Bui 
this acceptable moral should not blind 
anyone lo the fact (hat this story of 
two little badgers (who look like hears 
in the illustrations) is very silly. 

John McNair: Wagon load, lllusirnted 
by Hazel Underwood. Rox Codings. 
£1.25. (901 72017 8) 

A wild inventiveness of plot nnd magic, 
but alas I no feeling at ail for the Mexi- 
can scene or for humun beings of what- 
ever race. 


pictures do scant justice to 
or period, although the donkffi 
appeuling. 

Jonathan Rnnm: 77icN«*P 
Methuen. £1.50. (416 0S750 7) 

In their fourth exotic holiday* 
Jonathan Ruuth's nuns meeM 
C'hinamun and help him doa' 
notorious gang of Miniature W 
Gardeners who want to *!«' M": 
Tung, the dragon who heatH« r 
in his Pizza Parlour, There 
nice visuul gags exploiting (> 
oriental pictorial patterns. « 
reader may be excused * or . fW ~* 
incongruity pushed too far 
monotonous. 

Junk Tiiayir: Gta *vs 
Ghost. Illustrated by Scynnwf 
man. Kingswood, Sun 
Work. £1.10. (437 79407 
The Scott family ire P«ud 
lh* ghost who makes noise? jn 
of their holiday house, ew - , 
they do not really M ew 
Gus enjoys their company 
summer. But in .winter he i geh »_ 
in the empty house that h? 
mouse in to be 
has to do most of The 
doss not mind and IlfjJJJJ! 
ment works well “Oh* J 18 “J 
for the summer and the 
mines to scare them oil. iPJ 
conflicting loyalties, 
end,' but (he ontomjJ W- 
everyone. Gus is a ve ^j”Sfti 
creation, and he and u* 
mouse arc 

Seymour Fleishmans pen m 
Arnr Ungcrmann :; ’ 


unior information books 


E UBHtu; The Kith- own XYA. 
e- Translated by Irene D. 
Illustrated by Michael Grinis- 
iT*” I,,C ■ S I 1e “ rm0l, ■ JElJlU- (85435 

*e have hero, in fact, is neither 
5-“V M. XY2. but a question/ 
** M0k designed for 7 to I3-year- 
h ?® rn ? sl b °ok which sets 
emphasize the variety of sexual 
i'u .^Penence which exists 
,hal ** l* not 
rift* U r* ’ - l is Partially success- 
* inch a,m * although a short 
i if 5 “ *“■ designed For a very 
riiSiKf 8 ’ « n only work at a 
i ^! v ,ev fJ' J L he warnings that the 
toil j? that "even [in 

It Was rpoo rA-A - 1 


I unis Bn.iht iikn (Editor): Everyday 

Treasures. (263 51721 7) Seaside 

Treasures. (263 51719 5) Holiday 

Treasures. (263 51720 9) Country 

Treasures. (263 51722 5) Translated 
hy Halina Tunikowsku. Mills and 
Boon. K()p each. 

Cou-.tti 1 Lamarquk: Make an Animal. 

Evans. £1.25. (237 35238 9) 

Pt.otiv Pakimii : Sheet Magic. Illustrated 
by Lynn Sweat. Cotlier-Macmillan. 
£1.05. 

Chari r:s GiuvrNhV: How to Sturt 
Carving. Studio Vista. £1.05. (289 
70193 7) 

Country Treasures is an ideal art book, 
encouraging us to look closely at the 


owners of old sheets need not feel 
excluded. 

Charles Gmvcney’s How to Start 
Carving is essentially a cruft book rather 
than a " What shall I do today ? " 
book. It calls for ipoLs, discipline and 
oversight from an adult with wood- 
working skill. Readers arc eased in by 
carving simple designs on tablets of 
sonp and then proceed, through 
whittling and chip .carving, 10 carving 
jewelry, models and toys. 

Gwen At.lrn and Joan Denhlow: 
Seashore Animals. Illustrated by 
Derek Whilelcy. Oxford University 
Press. £125. (19 918008 3) 

Another carefully compiled book in the 
excellent "Clue" series. All necessary 
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Hans Fischer picture books 

The late Hans Fisclic* regarded as one of the greatest 
graphic artists in the .-hildreit's books. Two of his 

masterpieces, illusl rule*. olotir, arc now available for 

Lhe first lime in this cm.. 

PITSCH 1 

The amusing adventures of a baby kitten who tries to imitate 
the olhcr farmyard animals. 

THE BIRTHDAY 

The story of how the animals planned a marvellous surprise for 
Old Lisettc's birthday. 

MAY £1.25 with 

Beginning to Read French 

With full colour illustrations and idiomatic texts these will have 
great appeal to young children who arc starling to learn the 
language. 


Le Go-Kart de Gaston 
Lcs Dix Kangourous 
Les J cones Corsaires 
L’Arc-en-CJef 


ELISABETH RERESFORD 
DONALD RISSET 
HELEN CRESSWELL 
HELEN CRESSWELL 
45|) each 

BENN 


THE EASTER CAT 

Meindert DeJong 

Whan Millicent sees a blue- point Siamese kitten In a basket on 
Easter Sunday morning she thinks It is a presarvt, but it turns out lo bs 
just anolhst stray. " Sharply delineated background ol American 
small town, warm sympathy for yputhfu' perplexities." Margery Fisher, 
The Sunday Times. £1.25 net 

PEOPLE AT HOME 

/ ^ Gareth Adamson 

A dslaiJed, yet IlghUisarled account of Ihs social aspects of home tile 
■ through the ages. Autographic text and lively line drawings on 
every page. A companion lo the author’s previous work 
Machines at . Home. El .40 net 

THE LIGHT 
AND THE DARK 

Stories to Think About 
Ursula Wolfel 

'■ A provocative book lo encourage children to develop a sense of 
, ,'soclsl justice. It Isa collection of shoK stories epoh toltli a theme lo 
' atimiilate. thought about the. way. In which yye live.;,; £ 1.00 net 

LUTTERWORTH PRESS 

; 5 ■ Swrey 
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From Blackie's April List 

Animal 'laics from Many Lands 

KATHLEEN ARNOT l‘ Jllusinilal by UcriKuliMic Walls 

rite animal as hero in folklore and legend. Slurict collected 
from inlern:i(ion:il sources, many of which arc in Aninutl Folk 
Tales annual the World hy Kathleen Arnott. Illustrated with 
full-ov’otir plates ami drawings throughout -the text. 

02168*322.4 ADF £1.10 


Nature Quest 

ALAN C. JQNK1NS 

I'aoiiial accoimi.s of mans changing relationship with wild 
animals by disiinguislicd naturalists. Contributors include 
Konrad Loren/, Peter Scott. David Attenborough, Gerald 
Durrcll and James Pixhcr. 0 216 89312.7 4 DE £1.50 


The Sailing Ha track 

E 1 JZA BETH CO A fSWORTH 

How The Sailing l fair tick, a store bont plying the American East 
Oast in the 1 8. Mis. becomes rhe starting point of many adven- 
tures for Kim Phil brook and Emily. 0 216 89313.5 4/> £1.25 

ttlitckie Hooks for Children catalogue available from 
BLACK IK & SON LTD.. Rixhopbriggs, Glasgow 064 2N7. 


BLACKIE 


lliis Inmk alsn originate* friHii tiler ullicr two huokteL* p! joined by All lion lo in- 
side ,if i he Atlantic. but is addressed yolvc ohiklrcn in lire Trust's projects, 


side ul the .Mia line, mu is auuresscu voire omimcii >ii uic irusis projocis. anil develop nrini "» W J "■ V' v . 

to .1 slightly older ugu group mid makes [hat they commissioned Tour more. The results. Tonv Hnn , « * . J-Mh these books ns ancient history ; 
mure specific reference to seienlific booklets arc very slim, almost flimsy, ings drive the lie U-i dieir parents or grandpa rents who 

.iKc., n/-, i i . .i. n.rt ill..*. Kni i hi- i¥,o..t : ,rp u».|] h.i/i n „i r.iirt «.v<. __ PP l nts homt Mfldumi* the times described may 

m remember nil the details 


mum 

The Adventures 
of Brer Rabbit 

Twenty Brer Rabbit stories, spec- 
ially ro-told for Jackuntny in 
simple, modern English, and 
boautifuUy illustrated by John 
Vernon Lard. Tito stories are just 
as entertaining today as when 
they wore first told. 

-£1.4<D Available now 


A few Jackanory Story Books 

Arabel’s Raven 

JOAN AIKEN 

A large and rather sulky raven 
rnnkes a very imiL.u.ii p ( »( for u 
little girl. Rut Arabel's raven turns 

“ l?.' a ^ f ‘eve r Bird u, (Sinikd when- do" ^ 
indeed. Thib exciting and enter- the fisherman’s terms, “pork tine" 
lalninci story is amuainyly illus- 
trated by Quentin Bin to. 


experiment and observation. The iiluv 
t ra tilin’, and charts arc well ‘■elected 
and there is a particularly useful chart 
showing and cun Iras ling Ihe different 
stages uf growth of (he anopheles, nodes, 
and eulc.x moMpiiincs. 

As well as describing the life cycle 
of the in-cels, the book gives an excel- 
lent polled history of man's struggle 
against (he mosquito from Hippo- 
crates's observation, more than 2.0(10 
years ago, that fever was more pre- 
valent in swampy areas to Ross’s 
ideiitifieutinn of the anopheles female 
mosquito, breeding in stagnant water, 
us the villain of the piece in the nine- 
teenth century, nnd Reed’s tracking 
down of ihe Ardcs Aegypd female 
mosquito as the carrier of yclluw fever. 
There is an index, somewhat oddly 
arranged, since die niujorily of entries 
arc listed under “mosquitoes" which 
leads lo some anomalies and some odd 
entries, but as the index is brief, il 
can he easily scanned and is reasonably 
coinprehensive in coverage. 

Sarfi. Limeki.: Gulls. Black ie. £1. (2 1 A 

88381 4) 

A well-produced book, suitable for 
intelligent 8 to 10-ycar-olds originating 
from the United Slates, ilium rating in 
black-and-white photographs nnd des- 
cribing in about fifty pages of well- 
leaded text, various types of gulls. Oull 
habits and behaviour arc described in 
temis of human reactions, to nn extent 
likely to be unacceptable to adult, and 
the more scientific junior, readers, but 
the descriptions used may well help 
to fix behaviour patterns in the mind 
of a young rentier. The high level of 
success in survival rate of the gull 
family over millions of yenrs is exa- 
mined and may encourage young 
naturalists to watch gull behaviour more 
intelligently. 

Spikf Noel: Fish and the Sea. Black. 

KOp. (7l3fi 1239 8) 

Fish and the Sea replaces one of the 
early titles in Black's Junior Reference 
Books. J. M. Wright’s Deep Sea Fish- 
ink, published in 1938. [I is an authori- 
tative account or the work of deep-sea 
and inshore fishermen, as one would 
expect from the editor of World Fish - 
hit;, but it Joes to some extent suffer 
from the very expertise of the author. 
The diagrams are too few and too 
fussily de 


but the pages arc well laid out and give 
plenty uf useful information without 
being pom pons — thus, beside u clem 
coloured drawing of n mounted knight 
in armour (in All nhuni Guns and 
.tritium and things) we lend " Instead 
or going to watch a football in n tell, 
people used to go to Inuriinmeius. Tour- 
naments were mock battles, with two 
groups of knights who charged against 
each other and fought on until in the 
end one group gave in and admitted de- 
feat." Each booklet has been prepared 
with the help of n nuturulist or a histo- 
rian, and they seem likely to please par- 
ents as much ns children. 


camera, take indour m.i 
and develop, pdi, Jj. "““fw ■ ^ ^-twnl 
results .Tony ' 

"W ‘Inve the points U hnm K( 1,1 

“ i, °" a " d '»m« n ::!;" r !..? n ?, 
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t'tli' V/Sn fit'T jJatWlYV* third war'. 

(Stand ;..li because of the nuclear deterrent 



nee. They will probably look coniem plating a musical c.ircci with 
hiviAru. delusions of grandeur n r a less than 
dedicated approach, fn this it is useful, 
mid, since one of the depressing facts 
. abotil the London colleges of music 
domestic ts how little most of them have changed 
Tuvils. AH, However, may agree academically or socially, over the pHsr 

*■» S3S2*‘== s^rasflfSE 


plained m ilic first i" Past-inin- Prcscn t " 
senes). Dangers inherent in pci suasion 
nrc reciU'.ni/cd and set against Ihe bene- 
fits linn may accrue in advert in-r and 
consumer. A plea fur freedom of choice 
matches the hope expressed in the 
second hook f‘ World wide " series) that 


'Stand and. Stare) Methuen lfa| 

Airports is a modestly „md,' T ' rWiLiM Hodges: The English Civil 
ditctum io the (ccLl^l ‘rjf Illustrated by the Author Natural History 

, typical rirpT f ! Oxford University Press. £1. (19 

.i mount of information dSsLiI SJIN® 


Itiuii / In • Clothes Children ll'iw 


I ana Hdban : Look Again ! Hiimish 
Hamilton. £1.05. (241 02058 I) 

A fascinating picture book or excellent 
black-and-white photographs of uuiunil 
objects and animals interleaved with 
blank pages with n small cul-nway 
square showing u portion of the photo- 


‘ ..ctiou to the 
functions Of a typical aiSi 

°f information ELr,*, r , . e 

appropriate to lower and J8&1 the earlier volumes of the * Story 
a! though occasionally too ■!? dfEritain ” series, Waller Hodges eare- 
dcmamled A sentence like -u yv sets his events in their hwloncal 
transport depots garage and S Snt. The English Civil War is shown 
ground vehicles", and facts „ develop (to some extent 1 out of the 
explanation, such as “ Alrerafi ht, rf«iu divisions of the Reformation 
into the wind”, present im J. id In prepare for coiistiUilional 
obstacles for the young child, * ttut' ’ P ‘ 

whom the scries is intended jnuog - — *; pv- 

Docks provides a quick loot Adr varied brawns contrasting with 
layout and the way ships »ic b! ■** of brish ' cr coll,1 ‘ r ’ nrc an cn ‘ 
and unloaded, with particular rtfs* accompaniment, but are no; 
to modern ninchinery. As so S has easy to tic down to their accom- 
this series, some explanations anh Sometimes (to the renders 

delayed nnd some arc never £ f»iWermcni» they even appear on o 
all. For example, wc first lesrarti ^ nage. while ihe identity of 
straddle carriers on page 9 butisi k people depicted is frequently dim- 
told whut they arc until paw is a di to determine. Moreover, as is the 
it is presumed that readeis urd™ with outlines, the necessary selec- 
terms such as leaf gates and lug ka of facts snd incidents and bald 

fcunMf sketches (particularly that of 
Wai t Eli Shepherd: Textiles. lllBaJpatles 1) lend to distort whnt fuller 
by David Farris. Rupert HjivmMb suggests may be the truth. 

80p. (298 79135 8) T” „ ...... 

fam?' l wlitch IZC f d hr ,rVey fl 0f ' h ' Press. flMTISS 
from which fabrics arc made ra rju o 

“J 1 **.? !S2?SfSLS!?y*- mam is .. K knowi«i«cj 


Black. SOp. C7I30 1230 X> nHi n»|Ma. Kupn adlin, h«k. oa,y lo rod. 

Here wc have volume 2.1 of Bluek'. Slip. I-W 7*11*141 Jk rnlitulons illiisln.1i.ios by Ilic 

Junior Reference Books, u long-running In the same scries ns Texm WMor help our tindctslniidiiia of detail, 
sencs whreh has established itself ns C. P. Vulc. research mana|«r dfj^ #a( . ness 0 p |Jlc scric< j s li)n( j, 

plastics firm, hus produced a doll and one cnn sec why many 


series which has established itself ns 

a model, with reliable information set i'miwm tnm. p. *—«*«.«■ uuu ana one can sec wny many 

out in a straightforward manlier, illus- outline or the discovery of plaitifllfeidren would pass over this book on 
(rations strategically placed to maintain many forms now available t®|M in favour ,>f a more glamorous 
interest, index nnd contents page to value of lliysc new nwtenah toifcaimt. There arc still not enough 


... — ~ F.ijiw u> »•* i"!" -j»™«ui, men: arc 

make reference easy. The new book hus The book dues call fm some inoiqmb for children about knights. 

« ■ , lhe cx ,Ppctcd feu lures, and yet it of science and is likely » be ■fWapt Mr Oakeshoti and l.iuterwoiili 

ore^f iKni.i^n mast Q re depresses. We talk about giving L-liildren stood by seen ndn ry rather than jAild now consider Riving us some 

ren^do lo i inicrprctation. Child- in school “ experiences of quality role- school pupils. ’ *■ - 



Stories from 
Poland 

This splendid' selection con Loins 
all the ingredients of the best 
fairy tales; a dragon, a mysterious 
lady, a prince, a magical blue 
rose. The traditional Polish stories 
have been translated and adapted 
for Jsckenory, with attractive 
illustrations by John Mousedala. 
Each 25p . . 

Published 27 April 


ran do love to collect facts, hut they 
need some understanding of the facts 
before their interest can grow. This 
book would have been more successful 
had it offered fewer facts and made 
sure that their significance was 
W"*' rt « interesting Unit in 
the bibliography section the author can 
find only one hook to recommend, and 
that tlic Fisherman's Manual, intended 
for adults and published hy IFor-M 
Fishing, 

National Trust Children’s Series. 
Ai.tiieA: All about Pines and Oaks 
and things. All about Snails and 
Ladybirds and things. All about 


vanl to their needs ", or " helping them 
to understand and interpret their 
environment", or “the joy of dls- 
covcry" And this is the kind of tool 
with which wc set to work to forward 

such education - u collection of facts, •-•«»». »«j». ».■-•» ■«-■--< -» JL'3L~"* » 

many of which are unlikely to impinge !i is perhaps n coincidence Hut ^ wily available elsewhere with a 
on the child’s world and seem to have tills volume, ( nmnuinlcatiow. lor primary and 

been included just to make weight. huinplonN " Pklure Reference W^wawcnts and 1 1 lust rated fn 
Appendixes do try, c'uinmcndably. to have increased llieir cffcctiww 
tic information to direct experience hy 
listing museums to visit, nnd books and 
magazines which give further detail. 


Tony Hart and Tine Haruv: Fun 

95S W; ij K,iyc Mnd Wlird - 
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Older non-fiction notes 


Animals 


L S n jH.vl VC a ry i day chnraCtcr - Wilh what agitational writings and 
gadgeiry did our ancestors sustain and graphical broadsheets whtfjrK 


-jityon arms nnd nniuiiir; lie has 
ready written four books for children 
nnons aspects of a knight's life, and 
: new title is similar in design and 
[flu! to the earlier volumes. .1 Knight 


and today. The " Finding aui „ 

Science " series has come to btliu 
as udequate rather than oulsaidii( 
either text, design or lllustraboo, 1 
that judgment is also applicable . 

IftliJra 1 !, ft JSfSS!&! M afVr"An''i„iroductory Jhajum 

Iran,,, invithi^inc'm gucHs'iil Vhc 5! f cr ‘ leafing 
anti nlsn providing a bnsix for design, ns down l j n , tl weft across, will w wiba four bullies, Arsuf, Lincoln, 
well as giving a good feeling fur texture, pages , later a diagram xhowisj i | aron and Mnrignono, which illus- 
A most useful book for art departments, opposite. mjibKcchonges. Mr Onkcsholt has 11 

PHlLir [j-KilfTON: Can., an, 

8l)p. (298 7 ( H4U4t 


. . — . r- Mr Oakeshoti and Liillcrwiuili 
no ' v wns *4cr Riving us some 
»wi arc not only exciting in content 
... mating in pnidiiction. 

Ili >swt 1 1 . Taymih tticneral „ 

Picture Reference Rook of (WluxhTPAn and W. I : . Hi nui iisiin: 
iniinieutlnns. Illustrated br Himhc l ife i„ Ansindia. 

Lucas. Leicester: ,BrpcL«B^” K ^-£l-«-Lt7l3ft 1237 1 1 
Press. 2t)p. (340 10446 5) f Guesting book conininiiiR imitei ial 


middle- 

— om ciui- 

niy sources and from museum 



ik i|uiuai* » miu Mil 

«>W different conditions (lack 
’'TOntt) and a hot climutc with 
^wi # aroughts led the Australian 
; machines and 

English cminler- 

-3 — geographical point. There 
nnd , a J isl places to visit 
wquiMa and Tasmania. Quotations 

I i* . om various sources, but it is 
i rac ^ down details of the 
quoted, some are listed in the 
L «7- 8mer11 notcs Prefacing the 
A ” r two references give full 
n oiiL 1 Publications concerned, 
SSStfV-W'UlOf and title. These 
-rdefect,. perhans, but it is im- 
or young historians to get used 


give the folder some poM®* 
One of the suggested ‘ TW"|5 


Vets. Blackie. 75p (216 

893 IS 6) 

The fascination of working with animals 
makes this brief account of the other 
map (or womeji) at work of consider- 
“blp appeali .Toi many the .veterinary 
dnrgeon is assdciStec} wftti large 'farm' 

zoo ardmaS. l 0 fOct a errat number w£‘Y« a ui lu i nan ?’ 1 I c,,er Itie whole or office in which you * 

, handle only domestic peh and there ,he . r “ u ! t l ^ e Finland Station I : M . , 

arc even more who are not in Private 2L2?«25Sliffii “O 0111 * to II ■ * irJL 

■practice -at. ah. Something 'oT thS S? 7n?^' lh V w cx “ licnl ®B Victor HaTOhb : 
oppOrtunihrf, the training and the carefully. 0/ the Orient. Collins. «<2 ? & , 


enliven their existence ? Only an artist 

an cff I ecIivc answer, and w „ v .... 

Ackunson s an accomplished may alarm some IcacherS ■ 
^uic descriptive letterpress is speech In persuade your fcprtM 
and he writes an economical students or workers to t“®. 
» Ssy .J )rt L se ' ] l f was surely highly running of the school, colltf 
laborious to hand-letter the whole ur office in which you work 


' in?^ receiving, accurate and 
*iESF*P* about source 
Sit J 1 % B p - uy lhal ‘Ws excellent 
■SDould be inconsistent In this 


\KNOl.n DaHLINOI in; The World of a 

Jjw- , Illustrated by the Author nnd 
Wuhclmmn Mary Giiymer. I-ubcrund - 
. Faber, £1.60 (571 09624 7) 

Some obvious features (germination, 
growth, diseases nnd uses, fur example) 
of trees, especially oaks, are included in 
mis remarkably comprehensive book, 
but there arc unexpected pleasure-, ion 
ihus wc learn of die spread of die 
oak-mnrbjc, and the distinctions 
between il nnd the onk-Applc; and of 
the reasons — nnd creatures— that lead 
to the formation uf cavities in onks 
There is good ttdvicc on exploring 
woods, and on measurement and identi- 
fication; and intriguing notes on. foi 
instance, pannage, honcyduw and 
poor-man’s beefsteak fungus. Alio- 
gether. this is a thoroughly worthwhile 
introduction. 

Gf.orof. H. Hainfs : How |i-i- find mu 
about Weather (212 98404 7). How li e 
find om uhom Food (2 1 2 98403 9). 
John Baker. £1.05 each. 

Research hus produced a fungus 
given the code name A3/5. which feeds 
on carbohydrates to produce protein. 
Plans to convert a In bora lory plant to 
production on a commercial scale are 
ndvnnccd so that a substitute for beef 
becomes available. Meanwhile cellulose 
waste can he broken down Into a 
nutritive ninterfut and “ milk " from 
vegetable matter is unothcr substitute. 
These are intriguing sidelights from an 
introduction to food production and 
processing which explains wliul work 
in these Fields is about, and what are 
the career prospects. A similar treat- 
ment of weather forecasting, and the 
possibilities of weather control, is 
Rpiully effective. 

C. T. Pat Mr: Experiments lor Young 
Botanists. Illustrated, (j. Bell. £1.40- 
17135 1667 4) 

Soaring prices tiro typified hy this use- 
ful compilation. Vet it is not expensive 
by present-day standards, and any hoy 
(or girl) whs) is keen oil plains and 
plant life would wdcoinc the sugges- 
tions (which are clearly presented and 
efficiently practical) for work with 
seeds, transplants, weed control, graft- 
ing and budding and (ha microscope. 

I he pages hear the stump of a toucher 
of high quality, yet they arc not just 
for the schoolroom. They will en- 
courage and develop an interest that is 
much wilier than that of an examin- 
ation syllabus. In short, this is a first- 
rate idea, well carried out. 

Photography 

liuwARn L. Pai ncR : Magic with 

Photography. Illustrated by Ric 
Estrada. Collins. 73p. IU0 1061 48 8) _ 

A better title would have been the magic 
of photography. This is not a collection 
of conjuring tricks, but of experiment- 
ation with a hobby which extends from 
the making of blueprints und plates lo 
darkroom and colour techniques. Clear 
and -ircciso ; and cheap loo in view 
of the number of illustrations included. 

Kr.NNU rii Ullycit: Film and Cameras. 
Illustrated. John Baker. 80p. (212 

Here 1 is nnolher title in a series fit's 
Mode Like This ") already commended 
in these pages. All the aspects of photo- 
graphy — the making of cameras, especi- 
ally Ihe vital lenses, |Kc coaling and pro- 
cessing of films, and so on— are touched 
on, while a chapter on careers indjjda 
opportunities in manufoclunng, scluflp 
and the technical fields. 


Social Studies 


£*}. -p. JVWUI 

(fait, , Tfta young Mush David JoNr.s: Yattr B ° ok Sj ul M cJSr 

SSn iKWJv Porolhy Ward. lUurtrated by Pejw Branftald. Faber 

and Faber. 85p. (571 W341_ 8) 


j^ponriblBtieS ojF ai wcplained W r h 

here in ample but effecUvc fashion. ■ SwScutalton^ * * by 8 fl,nJamen,a ' 

a . ' A T?Saw 1 l /, Co 2. lpiIcr) ■ l 
Although there inre'; monv excel kilt 62028 5 N l3 rape - X °P- < 305 
. bppks on horaemistership, it ia difficult 62028 >)■ . 
to net .the. IQ to 14-year-old^ .down to JJlB Cftsh. who has already pro- 
i.VAngnard anlhofoav dneed a childrrn'c 


of the Orient. 

This may be a mln^y 
what the Bums built or 
sailed the SuJu # Sea 
themes in English schoois-jVj 
iicatiun of Collins s AusUT 

a lesson in design for cY& 
to neat liUle scries prod^ 1 ^ 


Dorothy wa 
n^: Wp. (340 10387 6) 

° wr hooks are 

EoffmS'W scr, « wi,h * 

_ 2 ?] y °nt» h ring about them. 

t*®r2ft l 4 fr riasle5s Ann 

P°*jf Riding.) The Young 


and Faber. B3p. 

Barter led to a standard of measurement 
of value and objects of exchange led to 
coinage. So *■; WvH enjayod. 


prcservmion of our envirunnicnl. How 
Wu have spuili hmh land and water, 
and ihe prospects for the survival ol 
naiure and man. are graphically poi- 
I rayed. Here are two problems affect- 
mg every young person, together with 
some .suggestions for action. 

Rowland \V. Pi won : Farms and 
harming. (7|IH) 7I4Q 6) 

Qt.lVr Ruvston: The Past Office 
(7100 7205 X) 

K|:Nni-.im l.lNnu-v : Graves and Grave- 
voids. (71011 7234 I) 

Ouvi: Okdisii: lhe Theatre. (7100 
7223 6) 

Rom ledge nnd Kegan Paul. £1.40 each 
The stimulation of personal Invcstign- 
tion by boys und girls of the world 
about them is both fashionable and 
valuable. At least, it is valuable if il 
is seriously directed and controlled and 
does not merely degenerate into a 
youngster being a nuisance and expect- 
ing someone else to provide information 
so that it may be passively absorbed or 

reproduced. 

The " Local Search " series avoids 
tins trap. The emphasis in each of the 
four new titles is on " do-it-yourself ", 
and the range of iuggestions is exten- 
sive. Make a niodel of a farm, find out 
about mechunicul food mixers, collect 
drawings or ancient implements; study 
animal biology, compile n market note- 
book -these are just a handful from 
scores of ideas in one book alone. The 
others arc oho good; and all can lit 
recommended. 

PtriR Jav (Compiler): The Budget. 

Jackdaw No 125. (305 62045 2) 
RkhvkdTamis (Compiler): The Gen- 
eral Strike. Jackdaw No 105. (305 

62019 3) 

Cape. X0p each. 

Calculations of ship money, Glad- 
stone's notes of what he said in 1861. 
cartoons and a picture gallery of 
Chancellors are among the items 
“Jnckiluwcd" with an account of the 
processes of preparing a Budget. This 
ia splendid background material for the 
elementary economics class, and enter- 
taining For general rending also. I A 
similar melange on the General Strike 
could help youngsters of this age of 
.social security to understand more 
clcurly the emotions of 1926. 

Stamps 

C'ni.iN Narhi-tu, Jami's Watson, Buat- 
rich Cox, Ki-.NM.rii R. Laxi>: Stamp 
Culler ting All In Colour. Collins. 75p. 
(Oti 103302 6) 

A well-produced bonk for beginners of 
all uges, likely to inspire anyone with a 
sudden urge to start collecting. The 
reproductions arc excellent, and the text 
Is well laid out and simply written, but 
gives a lot of information. Good value 
for money, , 

L. N. nnd M. Williams: Stamp Collect- 
ing. (Illustrated Teach Yourself Ser- 
ies.) Leicester: Brockhampton Press. 
75p. (340 14951 5) 

A nicely produced book, suitable for 
older children and adults; there is a 
lot of interesting information for serious 
collectors, Thomases (collecting sub- 
jects on stamps— eg ships, trains or 
aeroplanes), which is bacomlng Increas- 
ingly popular because of the prolifera- 
tion or new issues and new countries, is 
enthusiastically discussed. 

More Novels for over 10s 

C. Everard Palmer: The Wooing of 
Beppo Tate. Andrl Deutsch. £1.25. 
(233 95857 6) 

A Jink disappointing after The Hum- 
mingbird People, (his fa, nevertheless, 
an authentic, light-hearted portrait, of 
West Indian villagers by a Jamaican 
author. The basic weakness is lbat 
Bcppo’s bead is unconvincingly old for 
his eleven-year-old shoulders, For any- 
one prepared to put iip with that and 
the rather (hln story line, there is a 
richness of entertaining incident aod 
larger-than-life minor characters to be 


Andre Deutsch 


man. j ne roung 

Published in 1955 

■ ^ ■- 4 u Ki! jrtruaJTs 

&3°bn y uie^effl^o^ 0 of wfjntcp 


cojnaoe. so dou , — ,,„ii 

the complex subject of money In i J s| y * 
«nd bl a level of appreciation Suitable 
to yMM «dm. He mow .mooihlv 

through tfio ramifications of banking end 
.nd the functions of the 


readqig them. Tbh Vingnard anthofogy gneed a children's book and a lnkkdau^ n o visual pleasure, at 
lnAfrt!f ?:.v 8 ^ P^Phed to Include, sound folder on tbd Russian Revolution lias beautiful, quixotic,- and th! < 

now. complled a 4.cld»“ to“r ™ S ten in . tiyl? 

reprinted stories by wel|.|cnown author*.: lending figure. Renrct(nbJy. LhoiraJv per- ' author lime to -%Sj 

heps mcvilabiy, the documents repro- comment or jjjusW 

I in iflMmiilh Pnni ri Lnu . uilih ia hfith author H"** 
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pianist" turned 


Sotrte of the. phot 
ihe-qpB pr " •' 
■ : rnore on 
■ different 


nUrdnrHnW Ac ddcunientsTOpr" cwmrtem dr 

PSKS? L&S 5 ?. SarphWhlt- duced j n facsimile conuibute ta ihe »ho is both author a^JS 
ffoxdor. show? aqmcppc quite cult ftf pers qpaliiy by hiuiilighting ratbCr obviously enjoyedrMting 
’ . . ®KP err toial details of Lis career— his hK enjoyment CalchM up J* ^ 

' ..•‘.I I. . school-leavinil C«?rlifirnf<» hid 
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Sylvia Siifrry: A Snake hi the Old !>. 

. Hut. Cape. £1.10.: (224 00673 8) 

The "snake" ii) the hut is Joshua, a' .. 
fugitive from both Jbe polios and hja . y 
fellow forest-flghtert whom He has be- . 
trayed. for these are days of Mau Mau, 

His hephew, Mugo, Who haa never been 
Outside ;hl» native village, before, has lo 
accompany him to Mombasa and free- , . 
dom. Th<rs IS not much: plot, or even 
suspense. The Infernal, of the story, 
centre* On the character if .JbkhuA and 
the impact he and 1 widening , horizons 
make on Miigo. •, • ■ ? : >.;• 

AndW-W iYork: Appointment In XU-.. 

tB, HutchWsort. iL!i (<$ UOMP » ; J 
A kind of Jamcs Mte junior*. All 
good unfbmplicatedjthhlW ai)d i un,. vrith 

rbeauiifdl.'Ku^lsnJPy and erazy: IRA -.ig 

^9^ 80^ raeaan^ , ^ ^ 


Spring Into Spring with our splendidly spec- 
tacular new Children's Books 

The Giant Who Sucked His Thumb 

Adrien Stoutenburg 

A collection ol Giant stories, giants can be simple or cunning, 
friendly, boastlul. brave and funny. They are Just like people 
really, only bigger — and magic is always a possibility when 
giants are abouL 

Illustrated with line drawings by Shyacn Varmfl £1.50 

The Giant Who Swallowed the Wind 

John Cuniiffe 

A superbly illustrated picture book In full colour ol a very hungry 
giant. 

Illustrated by Faith JaquesEI.15 

The Wooing of Beppo Tate 

Everard Palmer 

Another beautiful story by the West Indian author of 7Ae Cloud 
with iha Silver Lining and The Hummingbird People, £1.25 

Warts and All 

Rodie Sudbery 

Another story In the very popular Polly De vanish series, this 
lime Polly starts at technical college. £1.25 



The TREASURES Series 


General Editoh Louis Beetchen 

A new series for children from 8 to 13 with the general theme of 
treasures, The.books show how the child can develop creative 
skills fn transforming objects commonly lo be found around the 
house or garden, in the country or on the sea shore — gay ideas 
which will stimulate an imaginative and adventurous approach to. 
craft work. 

Country Treasures 
Seaside Treasures 
Holiday Treasures . 

Everyday Treasures 80peach 

SEltlNGIN CLEAR RUSTIC 

Katharine Zechlin 

Exciting IdeaiBrforeh^psu jating articles sijch as shells, gemstones, ^ 
coins, geafwh,?Blfl^tGi , !n told casting reslns and making tfiem ifitd ' 
•jftpsrwelghts, pendants ahd' decorations. * 

'An Inspiring book,' The Guardian £1.00 net • 
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annotated bopk Hal 

The Greek and Roman World 

R. COLEBOURN ‘ 

general and topic books . , i for middle and lower 
secondary schools, 60p post free. (SLA members I 

4.0p) -iv- - -i 

^ ■ J;* -5. 

new for the very youngest 

■ pMirtiftt tor paranli • . , 

Growing up with books 

r Sp (60 ooplea and over 4p each) 1 
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In the beginning 

" IIb handling of the Garden of 
Eden story In word and picture is 
Hie best t have encountered *' 


11 Strong colours stimulate imagi- 
nation. The text is as good.” 

the new city 

"The ReveJaiion of John In suit- 
able form for children.*' 

Radio </, Scotland 

Written by Karel Eykman 
Eaoh 30p For children aged 4-8 
Published by 

SAINT ANDREW PRESS 

121 George Street, Edinburgh 


CHILDRENS 

BOOKSELLERS 


Andrew Boyle 

( Bookseller) 

Limited 

21 Friar Street ‘ 
Worc&sler 
CATALOGUES ISSUED 

JUVENILES AND 
LARGE GENERAL STOCK 


GRANGE 

BINDERS 

Specialists in Antiquarian wtrk 

binding for - bookshop universi- 
ties, libraries and private codec 
lore. 

R/6 260 High Street North, 1 1 
. Manor Park, London, E.12 
. 01-532 6816 
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Tutankhaniun 

Nool Strcatfeild lets produced Tor 
older juniors what slnuild prove a 
useful and readable background fur 
the current exhibition at the British 
Museum. T/w Roy Pharaoh : Tutm- 
khamcn f Michael Joseph. £1.75). 
Three chapters of discursive general 
information on Ancient Egypt, tomb- 
building and the discovery of Tutan- 
khiimun's tomb up to the entry of 
the first chamber lead into a delight- 
ful biography or the boy Pharaoh, 
much more in Miss fitrcatfeild's usual 
flowing style : a perceptive and de- 
tailed reconstruction of a small boy’s 
life in an Egyptian palace, with a 
charming picture of the affection 
between him and the sister he later 
married. The last chapters are an 
enthralling blow-by-blow account of 
the discovery, first of the treasures 
of the antechamber, then of the 
tomb and treasure. The volume is 
richly illustrated, utilizing beautiful 
colour plates from Mine Dcsrochcs- 
NoblccoLirt'* book. 

Detail of the xooiaJ and economic- 
life and history of Ancient Egypt is 
admirably smipiied in more organ- 
ized form by Barbara Pradal Price’s 
unusual ABC, Ancient Egypt from A 
to 2 (to be published on May 4 by 
Macmillan at £1 .50). No doubt the 
careful entries under each letter will 
prove valuable for those in search 
of exact, information, but the pri- 
mary attraction of the book Tor any 
youngster will be the hieroglyphic 
equivalents of words and letters, 
from A for Art to Z for Zoser 
(It is somewhat surprising to find the 
hieroglyphs for X-ray). Many key- 
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wunli in the text are similarly trans- 
lated : though this is distracting to 
the reader, he will nevertheless fall 
under the spell of working out cor- 
respondences as, through repetition, 
some of the symbols become 
familiar. The delightful black-and- 
white illustrations by Paulita Sedg- 
wick derive chiefly from ancient 
carvings and paintings. 

Among such topical offerings, the 
Jackdaw folder on Tninnkhnnmn 
and the Dhtvvery nf the Tomb 
(Cape. 80p) seems the most helpful 
preparation for a visit to the exhibi- 
tion. As might be expected. Magnus 
Magnuston's text for the broad 
sheets and exhibits is excellent, 
giving valuable information on 
archaeological methods and prin- 
ciples. and on Egyptian history and 
social customs. The text covers die 
history of the Nile valley. Tulun- 
kham un's reign, the embalming pro- 
cess and the finding of the tomb. 
The exhibits are well selected : two 
of Carter's cards indexing details of 
his finds bring one close to the 
event, particularly when one learns 
of his heroic control in noting such 
finds in order. There are large-scale 
reproductions of details such ns the 
back of the throne, with explana- 
tions of the symbols and figures. It is 
a pity, however, that the gold illus- 
trations are reproduced so badly, 
and that the print of the News of 
the World account of Lord Carnar- 
von’s ill-starred death should be so 
blurred. 


Oxford Conference 

Niclu dux Tucker writes: 

More Ilian seventy teachers and 
librarians came to a conference oil 
Children and Books, organized by 
Edivurd HI Mien and myself in Oxford 
just after Easter. This was not a 
rival to the Exeter conference, still 
in good heart and meeting later in 
August, but a complement, perhaps, 
with the emphasis rather more upon 
the practical seenc. 

For example, land Hill gave 
a fascinating talk on her work 
as children's librarian in Lambeth, 
where hooks arc now moving 
out of the libraries into the com- 
munity itself, sometimes in the most 
unexpected places. Later. Malcolm 
Suvillc and a representative from 
I PC Magazines reminded the con- 
ference that the best-seller and high- 
circulaiion comic also exist and must 
be taken into account, however en- 
thusiastic teachers may become 
about some excellent writers for 
children today who may always lack 
a. really mass following. Some or 
these, however, were the subject of 
separate discussion groups, culminat- 
ing in a visit from the author: in this 
case. Russell Hoban. Leon Garfield 
and Philippa Pearce (Robert Louis 
Stevenson, another author discussed, 
was unaccountably absent). This 
worked well ton ; we shall certainly 
hope to meet next year, and lake 
some of these ideas further. 


Awards 

Literary priics scan to fcc 
on Ull over, which b 
uulhorK but a liulc contusing* 
urdiiinry render, who may* " ' 
idea of the weight of the honour’ll 
Newbcry and Cnldecoil J 
awarded each year by the Aanfcr 
Library Association are ahvaVal 
earned; this year's winners £ 
Nonny Hogrogum for n pfej! 
produced fable about a f w JL 
One Fine Day (to be published i 
London in the autumn by Haau 
Hamilton) and Robert C. O'Brkal/ 
an extraordinarily effective comtw> 
lion of old-fashioned fantasy m 
modern science entitled Mrs Frak 
and the Rats of NIMH (Go]!* 
have snapped this up). 

The Children’s Book Cirek’i 
Eleanor Farjcon Award, a dm 
honour but in an older Irudiiiau 
given for outstanding service t 
children’s books. This year's winwi 
Janet Hill, mentioned abovein Nib 
las Tucker's report from Oxford It 
her efforts to bring books to all cfcU 
ren living within her London boroo^ 
Miss Hill discovered how dillxtilii 
was to provide intelligible reading i« 
immigrant children. In her coma 
Miss Hill approached the RaceRtfc 
lions Board and a three-year prop' 
was born- 

in October lust year the ImtiM 
of Race Relations published BmL 
for Children : The J/dMtM if 
Immigrants in Britain (£1), »W 
evaluates and often criticizes boob 
setting out to give u picture of It 
countries immigrants have leltbdrt 
them. It will be valuable to setet 
and librarians everywhere. 


Gramsci in English 

THE LONG AGONY OF 
AN ITALIAN REVOLUTIONARY 


INDEX OF BOOKS REVIEWED 


Vounrt Invited to vUtl 
ifie famee permanent • 

rfMvsT 

niu.nnsN’s books 

m wlraU the year round. 


SHOP OPEN TO PUBLIC ■ 

;• , w*0 iJw from IO.Ouit.-4 0pm. 
i, ' x HLliirdars Irotri 9 J0sra.-5.ftm- . « • 


•; v./' geNtre 


' ALL BOOKS ADVERTISED Oft- 
• ' ^VIEWED WE^OSTAmABLE __ 


G. AJumvon : People at Home 
1. Aft on : A Harp of Fishbones 
G. Allan and J. Den slow : Seashore 
Animals 

E. M. Almedingen : Anita 1 ■ ■ 

•H. C. Anderson ‘. The Ugly Duckling .. 
C. W. Andoreon : The Rumble .V cal Pony 
V . Andrew : Mister O'Brien 
B. Anson : The Magnificent Four 

I. E. Anthony : Roman London 

F. J. Arrmdki : Children Write Poetry . . 

J. Aruego : Pllyo the Piranha 

V. Ault: Wonders of the Mosquito 
World .; 

G. Avery : F.Itcn's Birthday. Ellen and 

the Queen . . . . 

M. J. Baker: Boots and the Ginger 
Bear? 

H. BalUor: Nick ihe Little Donkey .. 
L. F. Baum : Queen Zisl of lx . 

L. Beetschen (Edl'tor): Everyday Trea- 
sures. Seaside Treasures. Holiday Trea- 
sores. Country Treasures 

P. Bend©/ :. Sheep May Safely Graze . . 
E. Berosfopd : Dangerous Magic 
B. Horrid gc : That Surprising Summer 
P. Rjogel : The Little Captain . 

T. Birkolaod ; The Wasldauders 

K. Bosley : And I Dance 
J. Bran Hold: Ntmcektike 

H. Brlrismead : Longtime Passing 
■J. Burrutvshfun : Around the World in 
Eighty Days . . ... 

B. Carpokm : The Wide Wings of Sum- 
mer .. .... 

,C. Casement : Ringing Robinson . 
A. Gash (Compter) : Lenin ... ' 

A. Colher&ll : Barracuda Mystery 
S. Ohanoe : Septimus and the Mmster 
Ghost : . . . 1 . 

Children's Library ■ Magazine 
J. Christopher : The Sword of the Spirits 

M. Ctark : The Mysterious Great wood 

y. and -B- OJeavor ; J Would Rather be a- 
..i Thmlp • i.' . . 1 .> ■ 

M.H^o^ltc The Swalfyws : f • l,'\ 

friend* 

:E. : Bad Boys . . . ■ 

the^f editor Wtfhin .. 

J- CynHffev The ; GUmt Who Swallowed 
: the Wlrtd ■ ■; ' .. 

XXrtteiu F«tnr- BdottT: Petrushka. Cop- 
pella: :. • .. ■ .. 

; -A. Dwilngton ;- 7)/j* World of a Tree .. . 

; K. ptLySdv.Bfock Wolf J. ... .. 
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■ R. D«KTiston uTheYoUng Musicians . 
-M- BfidwA ; World's Bod in. Winter . ; 

> P- Dlcfejnood :. The Dancing Bear 

JMnlfirtg about Judaism. 
Nr Doaikta: Johmiy Neptpne 


. S.teimeH : v t.: 

Twentieth Centfoy * 

;.'A Rsrieon r Mffk 

■L,:M. Fox; tiistrtmtMishhm c^imm 


L. :M. Fox t tnsnunMfr bi.tfo IGSKWm ' ' & • • 

•| • • : Hoorn ( . X r . 


P. Fox : Ulowfish Live in the Sea 
A. L. Frost : Billy the Buck Jumper . . 

K. D. Frost : Sahara Trail 

R. FuHor : Seen Grandpa Lately ' . . 

J. and D. Gtufaby : Looking at .the 

World ... > .. 

C. Groveney : How to Start Carving . . 

T. Greenwood : VAT 

G. H. Haines : Weather. Food .. 

K. Halo : Orlando and the Water Cats 

J. Harding : Rossini 

T. Jfcirt and J. Harley : Fun with Photo- 
graphy 

M. HmsmII : The Romans 

V. Hatcher : Ships and Seafarers of the 

Orient 

T. (Hoban : Look Again I 

L. F. Hobley : The First World War. 
The Second World War 

C. W. Hodges : The English Civil Wur 
P. Hutchins : Titeh 

O. Jackson : Conservation and Pollution 

P. Janie: Perl and the Willow’s Song or 

Tree Magic . . 

P. Jay (Compiler) : The Budget 
■ D. Jones : Your Book of Money 
J. E. Jones : The Greeks 

J. Kahn (Editor) : Some Things Fierce 
and Fatal . . , . •• 

M. Kantrowkz : Maxie 

J. Kent : The Fat Cat, Mr. Meebles . . 

C. King : Vets 

D. Knight (Oompalor) : Dimension X . . 
P. Krassovsky : The Shy Little Girl . . 

C. Lamnrque : Make an Animal 
. R. Jjandcs : dnyw/ifchway 

H. C. Robbins Landon : Haydn 
L. Lawrence : The Power of Stars ' 

U. Le Guln : The Tombs of A titan 
P. Leighton : Coins and Tokens 

K. ‘Lindloy : Graves and Graveyards . . 

L. (Lkunni : Fish Is Fish ,. 

T. Little : The Arab World Today . . 
A.' Lobcfl :• Under a.-Mtuhroom 
M- L w )fi'°yJEdl|pr): Under the Moon 

■ OVer’tlif 1 Stars > ... 

. M. Lovett : Jonathan 
A- and D. Laoas : Airports. Docks 
K Lugtnbuht : The Red Wool Man .. 

■ D. H. Limd : Attic of the Wind 
C. Mackenzie : The Dining-Room Battle 
J. McNair : .Wagonload . . . . 

J. McNeill : The Qthcr People 
M- L Magrtu9son (Ovmpikr) ; Tuian- 
khamun 'end the. Discovery of the 
Tomb. 

■'.'M- MftoSjhe Bpy with Two Shadows 

• A ' J J et ieunesse , 

. SauJourePhid .. 

P. Mayert : /im one mare Block !! 

W, Mayne (Editor) ; A Book of Giants 

: T Norton ; Dread Companion .. 

. A. Nprton : Exiles of the Stars - - - ' 

i -d; % : Smoke - . . 


E. Pad more : Wag nr r .. .. •• J 

F. L. Polder : Muuic with Photography " 
C’. F. Palmer : The Wooing of Bepp* 

Talc J 

P. Parish . Sheet Magic •• ■■ J 

C. Pernmlt: Cinderella •• •• ® 

I. Piggntt : The Story of, Japan .. ■■ { 

I s .. A. Poc : Tales of Tenor and Fantesj » 

T. Pratchett : The Carpet People .. in 

M. Prescott : Daggle the Digger and flU 

Friends . . 5 

G. Preston : Advertising ■ ■ J 

B. I*. Price : Ancient Egypt from A to* 

C. T. Prime. Experiments far >«wi ^ 

Botanists .. .. ■■ " ■ 

R. W. Pinion : Farms and Farming .■ 

K. CJuaylo : Collector's Book of Chili- ^ 

ten's Books ■' 

.!. Reeves : The Path of Gold .. ■■. * 

J. Rice : Robbie's Mob .. 

A. Rich urd: Pistol i 

A. S. W. Rosonbaoli : Early Amcricp* 
Children's Rooks 

D. Roth: The Winds of Summer - 

J. Routh : The Nuns go East - 

0. Roy slon : The Post Office ■■ - 

1. and L. Sandberg : Johan at School - . 

A. .Sell lev : The Consul's Daughter. .. 

E. T. Seton : King of the Grill a ' . 

E. J. Sharpe : Thinking about .} 

N. Shelley : Family at The Lookout .. 

W. Shepherd : Textiles .. *' 

S. .Sherry : A Snake In the Old H u l.' ' 

B. Softly : Ponder and William at Horn- 
E. Snenfoe : The Nothing-Plate - 

M. Storey : The Sleeping Witch j 

A. Stoulenburg : 7'fte Giant who Sue m 

his Thumb .. - - ' 

A. iStoutenburg : Out There l', | 

N. Slrartfrild: The Boy PharaoM. 

Tutankhamen .. : - 

R. Sudbery : Warts and All •• ' “ ;1 

R. Tomes (Compllor): Tfie Gt*** 

• Strike . 

J. TWc: Wild Boy !ri JA' a 

; B. Taylor (General Ed MjJWa*. 

Reference Book of CiwwMWg^! 

1 J. B. Taylor : Thinking aboHt W**"' 

). Thayer, pus Was a F/lendts i 
P. L. Travers : Friend Monkey : , 

A. Tresselt : The Beaver Pond 

K. UllyeU: FUniand Cam^^''. ; . 

• Pioneer Home Life in Afts *™* , 

C Y. Vote: Plasties A 

The.. Vanguard Book of Votv . .. .. 
Riding 1 S 

C. Vivian: Captive of ihe W" a 

B. K. Walker : The Rata* Wf:| 

the Straight Answer -• 

J. Westwood : Stories of Charley nag 

S. Widerberg : The Kids' op* 

' I. hf. W and M! Wilikunfl : ‘Stantp ^jr .: 

U. M. Williams : Castle Meriln 
E. Wilton Rivervlew Kids 

; M.' )VoHrniui wd A. Austin, ***#^,$43 
Happenings % ... ’. ji* .■ *’ 

L. Wood : Pangea Pap.-J --...^, [• .ffin 


ISTDNIO GRAIHSCI : 

Notebooks 

and translated hy Qulntin 
and Geoffrey Nowell Smith 

tiJlip. Lawrence and Wishart. £6. 

blSHPF. FIORI i 
j^oalo Gramsci 
jnmlated by Tom Nairn 
■fyp. New Left Books. £2.75. 

.KttiOLlNl : 

Idsdo Gmmsci 

(I Introduction to His Thought 
riihlated by Anne F. Shows tuck 
Pluto Press. Paperback, ‘)0p. 

pHF publication of selections 
I from the Prison Notebooks of 
I Antonio Gramsci in English 
aubiion is a major event. The 
ftxs, Quinlin Hoiirc and Geoffrey 
Ml Smith, huve dune n mugni fi- 
st job. Their creative achievement, 
t the audience they have in mind, 
flllek that of the superb edition 
IQramtci's prison letters produced 
r Eka Fubini and Sergio Cupriog- 
jd I9b3. They explain precisely 
t principles to which they have 
siri. They lucidly expound and 
lailhl points In the text doen- 
ol the multiple difficulties of 
hmsci’s terminology ■■ hege- 
for tlic moment of consent, 
wntnaiion" for (hat ' of coercion 
ihe older English usage of 
pinion " serve here ». the dia- 
■tal.relniion between the two, the 
mis Ihe Italian dirigerc. not 
! "Wilton such censor-defeating 
““"Jocutions as ” philosophy of 
Mnrxism) which still 
P* powerful charge in their own 

matters are central. Some 
motions of Gramsci, for example, 
'? c orthodox plural for 
witt and pensnnt classes ’’ when 
y rlwr citings the man himself 
employed a highly signifi- 
togtlar. Although these edi- 
jwnsclves, succumbing to what 
, j. tt peculiar churnt of 
shmies. sometimes deploy 
®®lw° r ds~-u ni vocal, potentiate 
. il csrentiuis tiu.y cannot be 
tncjr honesty and informed 

KJrfn »® eiT very 

English work on Gramsci. 

U wf rml l v° P lcccs for f he first 
aiSmS ,rdcr °V her CJ t , racls. but 
|kc£s on ,! hc volumes of 
IsotarJ «vj au ^ 1 c< f*'ion and pre- 
Effi!* 0 pa«« Of prison Itxl. 

m ? rch li,!e bersug- 
BL ^equenily Alpine 

K^H.b taken for granted ; 
Km tl 5 P'tncd down and cx- 
j fe ex P l *nsions from 
BwcfeS.n and ^L l ? Sundance n| 
WKtcabfe Thl * Work . too. is 

P^uifii bjcct ° n, y lo 
Kft , (Gramsci's 1 9J() 

3 bands in his dis- 
ESfliy warfare almost 

twher !5 in l lhe original 



Anionlu Grumsvl 


.-'•‘fw^Le'..' 
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B ofiMUr ,n n,s ais ‘ 

y .Wrtlsan warfare almost 

JJ J™ "‘ltd the original 

The 

)Mr u n , a very crisp 
UbS?? b Political analy- 

)SS »« ,he li,( ^ 

l ^^ lch „« ,c wWed the 
I. (• Nuova years of 
1 of iE r ^?- thrOL, 8l 1 *be for- 
K*a«civ Com munist Party, 

pWriy W t l ' on * wi ^ 
^ U 4cuk «3I . leader Bordiga* 

of iLSJL Comintern, his 

.ehay-.h moj 

commen-. 


I cninism, with all %K-casional tender- 
ness lor some New Loft sensibilities 
and lor Trotsky. 

There is little of the Jailer in 
Uramscl. Though he supplied 
Trotsky with material for his IJ/cra- 
ture and Revolution, he conics down 
hard against “ Rronslcin ” and his 
permanent revolution in some notes 
of 1 930-52 on the new phase of “ u 
war or position "and, by implication, 
in favour of " Stalinist ” concentra- 
tion: 

The war of position demands enormous 
sacrifices hy infinite musses of people. 
■So an unprecedented concentration of 
hegemony is nccessmy. and hence a 
more ” interventionist - government 
which will take the offensive more 
openly against the oppositionists and 
organise permanently the "impossibi- 
lity’’ of internal disintegration. ... . 

On the other hand, in resisting the 
narrow intransigence of the Comin- 
tern's Third Period, Gramsci de- 
nounced Stalin in 1931 as a blinkered 
nationalist and in some notes of 1933- 
34 touching directly on Ihe Slulin- 
Trolsky confrontation, white re- 
affirming his rejection of the Litter, 
constructs a highly dialectical but 
also rather opaque analysis which is 
distinctly detached. 

The question became acute in Italy 
with the appearance of GuKcppc 
Fiori’s effective and moving bio- 
graphy which has found an 
excellent translation by Toni Nairn 
and stands as the best life 
in English now available. Resist- 
■* ing the new poifwy of the 
Third Period. l^onellL Ravazzolt 
ind Tresso were expelled from the 
PCI. Run. in conversation with 
Gramsci’s brother Gcnnaro, dis- 
covered that Antonio’s total opposi- 
tion to the new line had been con- 
cealed by hit brother for. fear, that 
Nino loo would be expelled. 
Gramsci’s prison teminars broke up 
over Ihe issue. From 1933, when he 
was transferred to clinic* and con- 
dfiions of semi-liberty filled sixteen 
of hl> notebooks, he seenl J to have 
had ao further contact with the parly 

he tud ;fad and inwi^e 

nKwlded.^Lthw CotteUis expto*!® 1 


of outrage in the New Left Review 
(January 1971) is but one accessible 
indication of the use to which this 
evidence has been put by supporters 
of the reformist policy of the con- 
temporary PCI. 

Collctlj is without doubt right: 
Gramsci’s search for allies for the 
working clnss. grounded in a no less 
searching analysis of social reality, 
had nothing iq common with nny re- 
formist conception of a popular 
front. Qulntin Hoare admirably 
focuses attention on . the intensely 
dual perspective Ihat Gramsci 
brought to bear on nny problem that 
came under the scrutiny of that 
humanist, caustic, cultivated, curling 
and curiously convoluted m!ud. He 
is surely the most historical and dia- 
lectical Murxist thinker since the Old 
Mole himself: no wonder he took 
Machiavelll’s Centaur as model. 

This opens a difficult perspective: 
the status of Ihe notebooks in Gram- 
sci's whole oeuvre. The editors arc 
conscious of the frustrating charac- 
ter of these texts. They were written 
in code by a sick and persecuted man.' 
They are fragmentary, elliptical, 
sometimes ovcr-inlcllectual (witness 
the arabesques about sundry fash- 
ionable mathematical notions); they 
befuddle the reader with a dialec- 
tical dance around ideas fingered, 
out from the Interstices of Italian 
culture. They are extraordinarily 
rich, at least in implication ; they ex- 
plore myriad aspects of the " super-; 
structure " and Its mediated con- ; 
noxions with * structure” ; they teem; 
with glancing insights. Through 
them all heats the drfve.of permanent 
and powerful ethico-political themca. 1 
One for ever trembles on Ihe brink 
, of some decisive breakthrough into 
new realms of Marxist understand- 
ing. But the breakthrough., never 
rimes. Rich though the fare. js. it 
offers a . permanent diet or nors 

•^On die other hand, the; Turin, 
period and the : factory counaimove- 
meat of 1919-20 are, falsetlT JgJta. 
In thinking which seems 
cal and prose which npm with Sore- 
Ban ech£k Gfamsci..tE»e appOart 


to elevate council above union and 
party (the Socialist party then) and 
to offer hostages to libertarians, de- 
vial ionists and opportunists innumer- 
able. So the editors direct, the mind 
to the 1921-1926 writings and pro- 
mise resolution in the next big 
volume (if it maintains this standard 
of editorial excellence it will indeed 
be stunning), and Mr Hoare talks 
of an immature Gramsci arriving 
through experience at a " more cor- 
rect” conception of the party. 

Certainly in the notebooks, ihe 
emphasis, in the shadow of Fascist 
victory, shifts squarely to the parly, 
but at no point docs Gramsci re- 
nounce his Turin experience: 

This unity between “ spontaneity " and 
" conscious leadership " or " discipline " 
is precisely the real political action of 
i he subaltern classes. ... It gave the 
masses n ■* thcorcircnl " consciousness 
of being creators of historical and insti- 
tutional values, of being founders of n 
State. 

State- found ing — this remains perma- 
nent and central. The Turin period 
itself was it sight less " libertarian ” in 
a loose sense than many have claimed. 
The prose of Ordine Nttovo is heavy 
with authority, self-discipline, a verit- 
able celebration of productivity, n 
Surcliun morality of production as 
creation and a sense of imminent slate 
power. And what arc the notebooks 
hilt a sustained exercise Jn the higher 
revolutionary Statesmanship 7 

This basic trend emerges no less 
from the striking little book by A. 
Po/zolini. crisply translated by Anne 
Showslack. Its caustic commentaries 
on (he editing and exegesis of Gram- 
scl in llnly make. a very useful supple- 
ment to the Lawrence and Wisharl 
. volume. Gramsci, in effect, is still not 
fixed. Cnprioglio, using a new tech- 
nique, “ discovers " scores of addi- 
tional articles ; on the other hand, the 
original edition of the prison tellers 
excised all friendly references to the 
disgraced Bordign. Perhaps Pozzo- 
lint is a shade too suspicious; no 
party that opened its nrchivas to the 
magisterial Paolo Spriuno could be' 
quito so conspiratorial. His ; strin- 
gency is more Impressive whop he 
tukes themes and traces them through ' 
Gramsci’s writings from beginning 
to end. This is schematic and selec- 
tive but in the absence from English 
of so much of the relevant material, 
it is most valuable. In many instances, 
Gramsci tried but visibly failed to 
hold in dialectical unity a complex of 
contradictions. To Pozzolinr he was 
an admirable but essentially un- 
finished Marxist original. 

The author takes some little 
pleasure in *’ unmasking " Gramscian 
attitudes, far^fexampte,' ..JOjvprda 

wwS v.«^tsa ?! 

tead 'with ihe Lawrence and Wlshdrl 
extracts, is Pozzollni’s treatment of 
Gramsci on education^ As early as 
1916 the dedicated i Sardo . was 
appalled at the anarchy of middle- 
doss pupils “playing at trade 
unions He thunders nt “ the spiri- 
tual rudeness of the young », .'^(hls 
buiich of gangster* . v. young sewn ” 
His Inter writings; rooted fa a ilrit) 
thus- anulyajs, are no less diseiplin-^ 
arian. ... Central : lo the . primary 
school was M the concept and fact of 
work in its pursuit, ‘*a certain 
author jtarlnn. decisive sternness must ; 
not be foregone dida'clicaily . , J\ It 
. is nt this point and this point . only 
. that ■ Mr Hoare , allow* a slight 
hint. of. special pleading fo creep: into 
hii comment.; Adrians to - explain 
these quirks to a berbaps more youth- 
ful, Left/ he comes very ' .near 
explaining. them, away, thirerap be 
no doubt ; Gramgcf sottodf ; l](ke : ft 1 - 
> Mflrxist'Htnd Prefect •; \ 

Apd wby^bt? it! is entirely, in. 

■ ■ aceo/d ^itn ps ..(»£• nU: 

^; s '*;'/>} u,: ; ' 

V.. ; : 
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Extra- 

territorial 

by George Steiner 

P»|mt». nn liti'nitui e mid thr htnj'unt'e 
mvukilum. "Thiu Kiftnd 

iirMfnt>miiln tiny f»illccl inn . . . fn n 
world ordisi'OiincctiH] rnlltm*®, )jis is n 
hriii- ing mid n sulutury voiirr.."-- 
John Raymond, The Sunday Tintr-n, £2 

Selected 

Poems 

1938-68 

by John Berryman 

A Fahor pniwr-cnvered cdUum (Tthe 
solra’tinn made by Berryman Kf.miR 
ninntliH lieTuro hiu death. He intended 
it lu provide nn iutroilurtion U* his 
work, and n nummary nf his poetic 
career up to Ixtw untl Fame. JL*1 -20 

Sabbatical 

by Sylvia Clayton 

”A good novo), thoughtful, wryly 
amuaing and veraotilo. Also, I'd say, 
pratkv audacious in itn tliemp, which 
takes a writer to a remote Mouth Sen 
island to do n book about a film Rtar 
who line gone there to he alone with 
her housekeeper, floe rotary, boy friond, 
tamo biographer and court of general 
hangors-on . . . Mr« Clayton manages 
to deploy her own gaildaiR-oyc view 
without ever seeming to inUude." — 
Normal i Shrapnel, The Guardian. 

£105 

Egypt: 
Imperialism 
and Revolution 

by Jacques Berque 

A major work which combines detailed 
and precise anatyais of tho vino and 
dcolino ot British power in Egypt, with 
mcditatioDs an n goner al theme of far 
wider aigniflcanco. "He has brought 
to the study of Iigypt- the gifts of im. 
artist end a scholar . . . The most 
perceptive aa well ha tho most 
compraheiifllve RUiffj' that lias yet 
appeared. ’ ’—-A fbart Hourani. 
Tmnfllntcd by Joan Stewart. With 28 
illustrations and three mnpe. £1B 
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A Dictionary j 
of British 
Miniature 
Painters 

by Daphne Foskett 

"Her volumes will obviously he need 
by specialists fbr many years to ■'}. 

'■ come , a Mrs Foskett raus the i warmly 
; dongratiifaledtoh ^ie publicntioriof a : 
valuable iaridfajpartimt doatritiiitlori . 
to tlMhistbri’ of ertin this country." 

— Denys Sutlon , The Financial Timet. 
With 100 illustrations in colour and 
' 967in moxtochromd. Tlic set of two 
volume^ £45. 


John Dowland ; 

by Po^tqn V . - ^‘ 1 : 

'The first fl^U-length study of one pf - .. 

the greatest mus(ciana of the . 
Elizabethan arid Jacobean eras, 

Olustxeted withlfi pages of places, and 
numcroio music oxemples, £13 
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hi-, u i iiirik* I rum (lie beginning. 
I or uliuf lie is anxious to create arc 
(hose " organic " intellect (lull, 
directly rcJulcii lo class, as opposed 
to i he " tniiiitionuls ", who will be die 
iiisiriinicnl. through the parly, of Ihal 
creatiun of hegemony by which (Pic 
working class, leading and in a cer- 
tain sense incorporating the poor 
peasantry, will establish its power and 
a new civilization. “Hierarchy? 
Yes. hierarchy. Workers* power is 
the foundation of a new hierarchy ol 
the soda I classes.’* 

This Iheine of the " intellectuals *’ 
conceived in the widest sense as those 
“ workers hy hrain ", the junior offi- 
cers and NCOs of society, is utterfy 
central to the Prison Notebooks. First 
fully elaborated in the essay on the 
Southern Question which brilli- 
antly sketches the crucial equilibrium 
between northern workers and south- 
ern peasants and the fundamental 
role of Southerners, aristocratic and 
petty-bourgeois, in the ** intellectual " 


ami hence " clhicu-pcilitical " life of 
Italy, it here readies lull if uiilinisJicd 
power. Slid firmly rooted in a Marx- 
isl and Leninist interpretation of eco- 
nomic ami stale power, GmmscI 
moves massively into “ supers! rue* 
lural problems and thiuugh ten 
years of personal agony, builds a 
theoretical structure for the workers* 
hegemonic parly. Tile quality of his 
nchievcnicnt varies. Comments on 
the new pal terns of industry f Ameri- 
canism and Fordism) tend to the 
jejune : thn.se oil philosophy (his per- 
sistent preoccupation with Croce re- 
quires a separate study) and Marxism 
fluctuate between the oblique, the 
perceptive particular, and the impene- 
trable. But the build-up from his 
first elaboration of the concept of 
“organic intellectuals" through a 
close analysis of Italian history and 
of the relationship .si ale /civil society 
to a presentation of the parly in his 
sense as Hie Now' Machiuvelli, is mag. 
nificcnl. Its assimilation is made all 


the more effective by the masterly and 
highly intelligent ordering of the ex- 
position hy the two editors. All this 
still needs to be set in (he context of 
(he cnrlicr embattled writings of his 
active days. But read it must be. by 
anyone committed to Marxism or 
revolution or simply to the enjoy- 
ment of the sheer vitality of the en- 
gaged spirit. 

Doom hangs over the texts, too. 
Inextricably ' interwoven with 
Granisci's effort lo hammer out the 
regenerated parly from recalcitrant 
reality is his dogged diisclling away 
at an explanation of Fascism. It is an 
argument necessarily thick with con- 
cepts of a war of position, a revolu- 
tion- rest oration dialectic, the notion 
of “passive revolution** through 
which the snout of the Old Mule ot 
Marx's IK fin mini re keeps thrusting, 
fl is an explanation rooted in the same 
soil as his exploration of " intellec- 
tuals l lie southern bourgeoisie, the 
mystery of authority and hegemony. 


Commentary 





The signs of a change of cultural 
policy in Peking are now unmistak- 
able. and the message is being pm 
out 4o die outside world. Consider 
this paragraph from (he editorial in 
the Jan nary / Fcbm ary issue of 
A'flogM (Archaeology), the first 
scholarly journal in the humanities 
and social sciences lo resume open 
publication and export since the 
general close-down In die middle of 
1966: 

“ Letting a hundred flowers blossom 
and u hundred schools of thought 
contend is the policy for promoting (he 
progress of the arts and sciences and a 
nourishing socialist cult lira in our 
limd.” In our archaeological work 
from now on wo must conscientiously 
and liiormighfy implement this policy 
•hat Chairman Mao Eiimself hus laid 
down, and we must develop Tree 
debate between different scholarly 
views in .the pages of Kongo. Questions 
of right and wrong in archaeology 
must be .settled through free discussion 
in archaeological circles, and not by 
the use of crude methods. 

This is fighting talk after Hie 
events of the past six years, tt is not 
llrnl the language used is in ahy way 
heretical— directly or indirectly, 
nearly all of it comes from Maos 
T.957 speech V On the Correct Hand- 
ling of Contradictions Among the 
People *, apart from the specific 
references to archaeology rather 
than intellectual life in general. But 
this is an aspect of iMaoisi ortho- 

■ doxy that has been long played 
down, despite being enshrined in the 
KUe red book. The prevailing tone 
'las long been' that of the May 1(5, 
19fi6 Central * Committee circular, 
which bluntly rejected -Such " bour- 
geois * concepts as Ihe idea thaJ all 
are equal before iho truth and made 
il clear that Ml academic disputes 
were to be seen In essentially polit- 
ical terms. The title of the editorial. ' 
referring' to Mao’s dictum ’‘Jet the ' 
ancient serve the modern ", is also a 
change from that other pole of 
Maojst dialectics, “smash the old to 
establish the new *'. 

Other, mam festal ions of the new 
line on the past to be publicized 
abroad include the appearance! of • 
in,a.-.«ecies of, egeefien* : 

■ <• • tv-tt -.tv. fj. ;• 


modern editions of the dynastic 
histories Hi at had begun publication 
before the Cultural Revolution pul a 
slop to such traditionalism. Picture- 
books of archaeological finds, in- 
cluding one on the Silk Rond, and a 
new study by the aged but supple 
Kuo Mo-jo of the Tang poets Li Po 
and Tu Fu arc among other new 
titles from Peking that would have 
been out of the question a year or 
two back. In normal limes none of 
thiis would have attracted much 
attention ; hut after a cultural mora- 
torium of nearly six years their 
appearance Is astonishing in itself, 
ar^d also a sign that somebody — 
presumably Chou En-laik-is now 
secure enough in power to he able 
lo convince the publishers tfiuut they 
onm. go ahead without fear of being 
accused of reactionary misuse of 
paper and priming machines that 
could otherwise be used for the 
propngation of Hie Word. 

Some of these books have now 
reached Britain. The prefaces to the 
txvo new editions of dynastic his- 
tories observe without comment that 
they were rendy for printing with 
the malriccs made in 1965 and 1 966 ; 
ami, apart from one or two remarks 
In the prefaces, they are Identical in 
format and presentation with the 
earlier volumes in the series, except 
that the critical apparatus has heen 
improved. Kuo Mu-jo's book on 
the two Tang poets is characteristic 
of the author, with its heterodox 
traditionalism of scholarship and 
stimulating but not always reliable 
conclusions. As an exercise in re- 
versing the accepted Chinese com- 
parison between the dissolute Li Po 
and the “ people s poet " 7\i Fu the 
book deserves attention; but as a 
signal from a man who has been in 
the forefront of intellectual fashion 
for over half a century that classi- 
cal scholarship is once more accept- 
able. the .significance of LI Po and 
Tu Fu goes , much farther.. It is a 
dear shout of “ As you were " tb 
the academies. The same can be 
said of Kuo's misinterpreted com- 
thents on .the. eventual romiimznlion 
language. ..Th^ wps accepted; 
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1 Donald McLachl aii 

. died i hl971 leaving behind the manuscript of '' 
• r ' i '! ’ No Case for flje: Crown' '' ■ "'f- ' 

:/.*•:■! >yijl be published oh 25th May 1 at £1 ,75 .i 
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1 Tan •Reining jftnd. became thie first editor of The . 
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as a long-term aim before the Cul- 
tural Revolution, only lo receive an 
apparent setback when Chinese 
periodicals and newspapers which 
had carried a roman ized version 
under the character*, for their lilies 
all dropped the practice in early 
1966. Another sign of Lhe revival 
of interest in language reform is the 
new edition of the excellent pocket 
dictionary thin Hun izn lien after 
five or six years off the market be- 
cause the defining of words such ns 
" politics " was too dangerous. 

One novel that has appeared -is a 
revised version of Li Yun-le's Fei- 
Mtg li eh'iin-shan, first published 
in December. 1965, revised in I **7 1 , 
and republished at the beginning of 
this year. This is a conventional 
piece oF 1960s fiction about how a 
disused iron mine was brought back 
into production in 1948 and 1949 
through ihe heroic efforts of the 
broad masses, led by the Party, to 
overcome technical difficulties and 
the desperate resistance of open and 
hidden class enemies unreconciled to 
their doom, etc. Despite the stylized 
plot, and the unconvincing character- 
ization of the wonderful heroes and 
villainous villains (who are clearly 
identifiable because thoy are ugly), 
there are some less crudely drawn 
figures, particularly among the en- 
gineers. This novel is. in short, an 
indication of the revival of orthodox 
fiction bearing some relationship 
with reality, and as such Ls a lot 
better than nothing. The revival of 
historical studies is marked by the 
reappearance of the late Fan Wen- 
lan's old-fashioned Confucio-Marx- 
ist multi- volume history of China to 
the tenth century, and the publica- 
tion of a series of booklets on pri- 
marily European socialist history. 

Someone must also have Issued a 
directive to the propaganda mag- 
azine Jcninin hua pao (China Picto- 
rial in Us English-language edition) 
ordering it to project a iMfifereiu 
image of China to tiw world. The 
March issue, for example, has only 
five references to the Chairman in 
all its pages, and at least one article 
shows signs that invocations of his 
name have been edited out. This 
too could only be done on explicit 
authority as during the Cultural 
Revolution one of the crimes of 
which several former top men 
were accused was hinting that 
there was no need to harp on that 
' particular them?, so insistently. The 
Party journal Red Flag has also 
shewn. /Signs oS . ohqiigp. .since iJost 
auurrnh. A^l . .from tihi artteJes 
ftockfog the fallen heir-apparent,' 
Lin Piao (who was ■ featured with 
Mao oh the; cover of four of. the 
first nflne issues pf 1971,' In. each case 
stamcimg beside the Chairman rather 
• than respectfully a IkUle back), there 
has ; beeh praise for a new Peking 
opera, lun&.cliiang sung, the lib- 
1 nStto of which ■ ljas been printed in 
‘ L .■ the : magazine-, an unusual 
offfoial endorsement; \ This ■ is 
intcresilng because it id not- .alirt- 
y butbd to . Chjang Ch’ihg’s 1 efforts, 

. deals., With a peacetime problem m 
' :■!*» ip it, In : 

; Phiod hcax4ri 6 and 

’ W ^1 epemh*,. some baji- 
caBV good pedants M : nbnss 
i;dpubts about sderifldhig 'their fifty.' 

’• tvS SLW v ^ to erabifc ft-at^: 
txym .ttKir utjng river tdresbb' t 5 (Wt 




1 1 is lull of stimulus tmd challenge, 
ami lull uf unspeakable pain, too. 

Fur the reality of that pain, one has 
lo turn to Giuseppe Fiori’s biography. 
Rarely has Ihe virtue of sensitive 
translation been so vividly demon- 
strated. In Italian, the book was an 
exercise, a “ source ** : in Tom Nairn's 
English, it grips the throat. How mar- 
ginal rhis man was ! With his big 
head and his luinch back, lie seems, 
almost lo the end. lo act on the 
fringes. Ihe harsh Sardinian child- 
hood. the dedicated struggle 'against 
ill-health, the brilliant success at the 
University of Turin, the periodic re- 
lapses into misery and apathy, the 
long calvary of his jails come acrid 
off Hie page. 

The moments of exaltation were so 
rare; he never seems to have won 
any open election. He reached 
power in the trust ration of defeat. The 
brief honeymoon of his marriage lo 
Julia Sehueht in Moscow turned so 
soon into the hideous doubt of the 


simple division between all-good 
and all-bad characters on the 
Chinese stage these past six years. It 
is, in fact, the sort of plot and 
treatment that was common in the 
enuder works of Ihe early 1960s : 
doctrine with some human touches. 
The ban on love inLcrcsl or family 
feelings apparently remains in force 
in this opera, though not in LI Yun- 
te’s novel. 

It would be rash to make loo 
much of all this and suggest that a 
relaxation like 1953-54, 1956-57 or 
1961-62 is setting In. After twenty 
years of ups nntl downs caution wiH 
almost certainty remain the intellcc- 
hwl's first principle : whatever 

today's line may he, the only safe 
prediction is that Hi cannot hold 
good forever. All the same. China’s 
cultural life is at so low an ebb that 
anything Is an improvement. As the 
archaeologists, classical scholars, 
historians and novelists are allowed 
back into print will they he allowed 
to go beyond safe platitudes ? We 
mnM watch this Peking Spring to 
see which way the sunds blow. 
When Red Flag (1972. No 3) carries 
in huge type a quotation from 
Chairman Mao discussing Hie prob- 
lems China faces after (lie revolu- 
tion (rather than in this or that 
stage of the revolution) something 
is certainly up. The apparent slip, 
pmg ol Chiung C lung down the 
peeking order is also striking. But 
even with a slight thaw, there is a 
long way to go before the Chinese 
people can have a socialist culture 
to he proud of. 


Tlu. scries of Ninc/centli-Cen/uiv 
British Parliamentary Papers (640,000 
pp. Irish University Press. £27,000) 
bus now been completed by the 

vnh ,C!ltl Til r t,f i,!i thouttmdlh 
volume. The formula has been simple 

enough, although disconcertingly 
large-scale: examine the 5,800 Tulio 
volumes of the original “ Blue Book ’* 
senes (initiated by the House in 1835 
as a means of making its paper*-- 
committee reports, colonial docu- 
menls, and so on - available to the 
pS’ ^ lhc L most valuable 

Papers, and group them in subject 
areas with prefaces and indexes • 
here are. for example, 70 volumes 

: ! nd 95 ,,n lhc «l“vc 
fi de. The project has absorbed 
thirty man -years of editorial research, 

nH d hl OI ? COn , e wilh len hours a day 
on his hands would need six years 
to read the whole set. There is some 

for thosd of us who 
tw! uneasy about die development 

"“-book mediU, a 

tar Hl in ,his “ 

: lak’il!,*'" 5 r^.rnaH.anlal under- 
William r S cI ! " W,sc «. 1 ' understated 
Sler "' the chairman, h| a 
recent press conference,' and, perhans 

c^ C of nndl,bly L much of the pubfi- 
city given tq the series has centred 

jot so much q n its contents ;is on 
S ^ ho,ars ffluy be Inter- 
“/ n ’ ^ ihtit'the 

ifi 7 n, a ^. a / ,e Sc t. side on side: 
^ . i*' 8 high as a sixteen storey 
blpck of dfits— eleven iimes as high 
•SM^te-dccker bus.". Moreover. 
,, the pages of one set laid end to end 
woulfj strelch 1 34; miteA t\ , 

v ! hundred. 1 and seventy-five 
( goats, ; (he; -(Jrtes-reloases^ bqye l ii ■ 

liVin' .r'i 'r~ :oL .!> • -vfj 'h . :!. 


long enforced e.slRm« P1Ba 
symptoms of a breakdo^V 4 * 1 
sonal assurance bee u me emh ° Pn ‘ 
m their directness.^ To ke?? 
man did not spare himself 
mn uve, Ihe' 

fur li day as : ,|i u „. orah *^h'J 
•is a sheep, > oil don't live ,S- 
even for a minute. ..." T he J m a 
Job was not enough; hccalE® 

*lr lhc "manure 

iw'-m I “h April ,,r,0, ""«>r i 

I hi .mil the hearse, altcnrini f 

by lus Ruth, his sister-in-law TaiJ 
se lidding to the crunuiiorium throurt 
a Rome thunderstorm. 

''Pessimism of the i n , c |]i^ : 
optimism of the will", he^ 
quoted I rom Rumain Rollund andT 
>s apt hat the final achieve^ 
lus best biographer should b« ^ 
dox. Desolation is in the booUi. 
not despair : rage, rather, rage 
Hie dying of this light. Fiori’s met' 
c™ would make an, „,| 


o the Editor 


estate of English 

(,-Yow Special Correspondent on 
'jjie of English (April 14) referred 
fa eighty applicants for a junior 
.^hip in English us if this was 
mxsvvtly large number. As the 
Ji chairman of the English 
jiKnt at Warwick 1 can sny 
jjAiy strikes me as n quite small 
oinageablc figure. Following nn 
srtjTCTl for a small number of 
flips in English, wo received 
_s of 300 applications, many of 
Iran very 'veil qualified people, 
fearful competition for an cx- 
, limited number of posts is 
( j die less-publicized results of 
(Mansion of English Studies at 
uate and graduate level. 
BERNARD BERGONZI, 
i&iwott Road, Warwick. 


know, gave up their skins to bindiV 
books, and each sel contains H 
worth of gold braid, but it K douk 
fill wliethcr any countcr-aiRKrite 
wmiki have significantly reduced Af 
overall price of £27,000. This promt 
melancholy rcfiections about the ri 
Ing cost of possessing lhe pasUhi 
the Select Committee of the Hoiad 
Commons made its report in IB', 
it urged "Th;il the Reports and Pa 
liumcntury Papers printed fonbeK 
of the House should be recto 
accessible lo the public, by purctu 
at the lowest possible price...’ 
Working men's associations wif 
subscribe in shillingsfund.altiieota 
end or the scale, Mr Gladstone,'* 
fortunately had an heroic nppelhefa 
information, found himself enftkj 
lo free copies of sumc 4,000 fAi 
volumes which surfaced during fe 
period as a member). Aral until rf 
on into this century it was possible n 
buy copies of most of the Blue Boob 
for very small sums, through P.S 
King unci Son's Catalogue oj Pvi* 
memory Papers, IKUI-IWQ. 

By 1945. however, the supply^ 
nearly exhausted- -a process accdfr 
a ted hy salvage cam|)aigns m w 
expansion of libraries all over w 
world ami when Professor .iiuw 
Percy Fonl set out lo equip 
amplon University with its fae® 
lection they were only just in 
do so. The publication of ^^.*3 
of Guides and Digests nlew 
scholars to many printed 
otherwise unavailable to ibcm.ll® 
therefore appropriate tn»1 
should have enlisted the 
skills of Southampton to n 5 ** 111 * 
present venture. 

During lhc press conf^ 
several dark hints werc , 
about ” this being only Ihe W 

ning Most librarianS-swne. 

whom arc doubtless already 
for their aspirins— will h“ w n Jl - 
the funds nor the shelf i 
accomhiodatc such scries, but nr#* 
range of spceialixl librtinnns ■ 
tempted to smuggle on w 
shelves at least a representum r" 
of the collection. 


RACE 

IN 

BRITAIN 

The history- of rewjj 
immigration an^ *?■• - 
facts about numbeft 
density? and .; 

recent legislation* : 
■ Now available in 

The Times p.V ; 

“ Issues of Today . y<i 

series from r ' 1 . 
Tiutcs* Education Service^ . 

•'Printing iHousc'SjgJJ® pi 
I London EC4P 4pE ' • 
price 25p. each,- • i 

Please make d* : o' 
. cheques/money 

I. : . pay«W et0 -ijU-tri 

'^Time& Ncwspaf*** 
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-In his article on the School of 
& at Liverpool (April 7), 
special correspondent mentions 
untkrgradualei in Combined 
(lhe old Puss or General 
>” In fact tho degree of BA 
Honours in Combined Studies at 
[pool is neither an old degree nor 
dtpee. The fifty undergraduates 
id their places at university on 
os no different from students 
J to the oilier Honours Schools, 
the person responsible for their 
ioo, I am ulso responsible for 
..ling, their present status and 
» prospects being damaged through 
m misleading impression of lhc 
*for which they are reading and. 
isplicaiion, of f heir academic 

A. N. RYAN. 
Btflily of Liverpool. 

Professor Randolph Quirk 
^ appears to have missed the 
d my letter (April 7). 1 am not 
m Willi who studies what. 
J pleased to learn of the popu- 
ofmcdiev.il studies .it UC’L. 

1 find puzzling is that the term 
e-Saxon *' should have come 
into favour. "Old English ”, as 
o [the Oxford PnvHxh Diction- 
■>*0 clear the continuity of Ian- 
* dtvolopincnt and it is to be 
d that Professor Quirk prefers 
® his lot ter. Is it only the 
“ in ,his “ strono reaction 
“mpulsory Old HngIi.sU ", your 
Correspondent, and some sm- 
«o ]lke to think or the earlier 

»wrdcn Y ‘ “ lld ilS (,isoi P ,l » cd 

J!'L V u F ; s T 1 - :R savigi-ar. 

• 20(22 Tile Drive, 
LK3 2BL. 

artic j e (February 2^| and 
weturo about the slate of Eng- 
Umhridgc brings out a great 

St u?rl!l bridfie F n s Iish ” 10 

means Leavis, while 
wnbndge Leavh was an iso- 



rtfUhuiM we 

SSJ !! 6 u{ * 0Ugh, \ wcre «orth 

visit on ihe chance or 
gf ? ,na beious asides 
uh ^ “toi or E. M. Forster 
(n of h ° w hard-worked 

^ff 1 KT. 8 J t H dcn . ,s were. VVc 
k *nd haH ^ 1 disl,r >cti v e provincial 
“S" n,an pedal- 

fi&f Itafc Shi* open 

K tntd-wmicr. But wc 

i ,hal no 

frU*r™J cfer J 00 fr “ly »« 

fover SffJ’L 060 ^ Slurl " ' 
f? Uou blod to master Leavlx’s 

j? nieam any- 
Si' trom 

of 'Sil . per ^}Wing lhe 
°f ElizaSSh -There vn 

P ^ Hu^L? 0 ^ Hie -enterv 
R^ il]e (<«S<Su e> Dav ' c » Hluv- 

EN dSs” or i. Tom . Venn's 

e *plainfng " 

commwi- 

S^Jaei bSig fronting 
fe 1 , 001 raise 

tfiitJ 1< | { ln0 ** obviously. . 

aat * "Si, 

EiSwKSv^* * nd ' 

untS 


thuse rireunislanees was far below the 
standards of my host work under more 
favourable conditions. Second, and less 
no led. wax the way the miieh-admired 
trxbmtge tutorial system worked in 
praci ice. Ai a week !y session I was 
assigned the following week's writer 
- Tor example. Pope. I mis given a 
few wonts of Riddance on what to read 
by and about Pope. iln d a general essny 
lo pic on Pope. I dashed to the libra- 
nes lor an edition of Pope and any 
hooks iihnut him that happened to be 
on the sheir. Five days later— lo give 
the tutor time to read the essay before 
our next meeting — I wrote the essay, 
a misll-mash of my firsi impre.sions 
■md ideas luken from the hooks I 
luid managed to oh tain and found time 
to reail. No doubt this system had some 
presumptions built in, unknown lo me 
then and only to be guessed at now. 
But is this still the way teaching and 
study is done nt Cambridge? I hone 
not. 1 

MALCOLM PAGE. 
Department of English. Simon 
Fraser University. Uurnnhv. British 
C nhimhm. I -anada. 

‘The Embattled 
Mountain’ 

Sir, — While professing to set the 
record .straight for un imheedfiil world. 
Dame Rebecca West (April 21) pre- 
sents us less with the truili than with 
her own impassioned confusion about 
wartime events in Yugoslavia. Rather 
than demonstrating the fnllaey of the 
assertion that Allied support for 
Mthnjlovie rested upon myth, she has 
given us an indication of just how 
that myth came to he created. For, 
as she testifies. Dame Rebecca, no less 
than the Foreign Office or the handful 
of Britons whn constituted informed 
opinion on Yugoslav matters, expected 
the Serbian officer corns and the 
Cetnik hands to offer in 1941 the .same 
sort of irregular resistance that (hey 
had during the Balkan wars and 
before. 

Given such expectations, reinforced 
hy Ihe widely known “ plans " of 
disgruntled nlfiicis .md the kiijuna 
bravado with which -self-proelaiincd 
t’etniks regaled visitors to the Balkans 
in the inter-war ycurt, il was to be 
expected tlia [ Dame Rebecca and 
official Britain should exaggerate the 
pari being played hy traditional forces 
when news of the Yugoslav uprising 
reached the West in the late summer 
of 1941. In point of fact, Mihojlovid's 
emergence as the Icadi ng non- 
conuminist commander was partly 
fori ui unis. As the first to establish 
radio contact with (he British, 
MEhailuvid cumc in enjoy the incal- 
culable adMiiitage of a propaganda 
monopoly over his Serbian rivals 
(Nmukovid. Ke&crovid, Pc&mac, etc). 
In material terms. British aid to 
Mihujlovii! wus never very significant, 
hut every laudatory broadcast from 
London and every parachute drop of 
gold sovereigns and arms, real or 
only rumoured, helped ensure that 
the peasantry remained cooperative 
and that the flow of recruits wishing 
to get behind the putative winner 
continued. 

Dunic Rebecca betrays an equal 
confusion over what .utc resistance 
wus all about, going a long way in 
her .statement of MihajlovuJ's arms 
and strategy to show (hut (he belief 
that Mihapovid was the heroic leader 
of a second Trent inside occupied 
Europe did indeed real upon myth. 
MihajlnvkJ's strategy «u both known 
and shared by lhe British military in 
Ihe first years of the Yugoslav war: 
he should presen* himself in the 
mountain-, do everything to avoid 
provoking his premature destruction, 
and await the cull to stage a 
general uprising. Aware that an up- 
rising had ulready begun, the Foreign 
OTfice and SOB strongly , disagreed 
with the military’s conservatism. They 
argued that a resistance movement had 
to resist, that reprisals were a double- 
edged sword and that — ax Gradwyn 
Jebb of MEW wnxc tq the FO in 
December. 1941 - "if is only by 
hotting up the 1 whole nation to murder 
Genian* and Italians wherever they 
may ace them that the revoU has any 
prospect or maintaining itself in bang 
at all" (Public Record Office FO 
371/30221. R10JJ6/G), That the Parii- 
sons did fu* lh»i. thus glriUng a .(rely 
evocative chord among the majority . 
Of Yugoslavs, explains ihelr victory 
in' the civil war, just as it explains the 
fcrdy, British switch lo Tiw begun in 

1943' 

. Dame Rebecca reveals her confusion 
most absurdly, however, in her , asiw - 
litre that the “simple . fart of ihe 
mailer km (bat on fWJ, dw^ ‘W; 
ChurcluU traded n mttoSvhn a pror- 

i/' • ■ ... ;• r. % 


sunt of \ iihKl.ivia and, prc-Miniiibly, m 
|herehy uiTlivutc Unde Juc's cvcrlaxl- 
hi« friendship. Regardless ,.f the fiict 
tn.it it was not in Churchill's power t.» 
present YngosLivia to anyone, that 
lijiving been dcciilcj in the moiiiii iins 
«l Bosiiia hy mid-l«)43. the assiiiiiptimi 
^ ,l f. . Ulu was nothing m orc ijiun 
Xt-ilin s si ii lk mg hor.se was only .sli duly 

wK l ndl ^ 0,l 1 in lhil “ ■> t'Aiiiy. 
'vniio, if there were euni-mljiiary 
nmiivcs m the switch to 1'ito, as I 
suspect there were, they were diiinuMrie- 
aliy opposite to those assumed hy 
Dame Rcbceeu. ’ 

M was nilher ihal Churchill decided 
on the basis «f,F. W. [Jca kin's and Fit/.- 
roy Mack-an's reports Him Tiw wa- 
niHirnl to win the Yugoslav civil war. 
11,1,1 'here was some reason to hope he 
was U different sort of communist, 
O II . a * llk -' re was to he no 
Ha I kail invasion, British interests would 
lie ties! served hy cultivating /,» Iriend- 
S|,, F*. J"*?* such nmy liavc been the 
case is mdioatcd not only by Churchill's 
tanious session with Stalin in Moscow 
m October. 1 944, when they presumed 
to divide Eastern Europe. Yugoslavia 
hemg split 50-50, but even more hy liis 
et lores in (he summer of that year to 
secure Roosevelt's eoncurrenec in his 
scheme to establish temporary spheres 
of influence for the purpose or effect- 
ing armistice arrangements. On that 
occasion the Prune Mimvslcr indicated 
that 'i ugoslnvia would fall into the pro- 
posed British sphere : 100 per eont of 
the influence ! By October Churchill's 
enthusiasm for Tito had waned, as it 
»» n| mue to, but Lhut is another 

Tlwt Damc Rubceca should remain 
unconvinced as to MihajlovWs col- 
Lihonition with the Axis in the face 
of evidence offered by such books 
as lhe Embattled Mann tain is hardly 
summing. In the same way that she 
will not see that Mihajlovitf's refusal 
engage m sabotage, lot alone 
nttaeks on Hm Germans, constituted 
.just timt " unwillingness to fight” 
which made it impossible For Britain 
to continue to support him verbally 
once there wns a real ability to sup- 
port him materially, so she cannot 
conceive of how “keeping on good 
terms with populations ” meant, in the 
tinul analysis, keeping on good terms 
with the occupiers. Mihojlovid wns. 
after all, very specific about the rela- 
tive order of his enemies, firsi the 
Partisans, then the Croats, and only' 
then the Axis. Mihnjlnvitf's priorities 
may well have served what he con- 
sidered lo he Serhin's grout hisiorica) 
traditions, but they served neither the 
Allitw, nor hopes that a new Yugo- 
slavia might emerge from the war. 

-r ir ,W R * C r WHEELER. 

Trinity Hall, Cambridge, OH2 ITJ. 


Sir Philip Sidney 

Sir,— It would take loo Jong to dis- 
cuss all the questionable points in John 
Buxtons reply (AnrU 14) to my letter 
on his article fMnreh 24) but he 
makes several assertions that cannot be 
allowed to pass entirely unquestioned. 

The most tantalizing part of Mr Bux- 
ton's reply is his denial that Sidney’s 
reference to “ my sonnes “ in his letter 
to Denny constitutes the only direct re- 
ference to his poetry in his surviving 
correspondence. Incidentally, when 
quoting me to make his point Mr Bux- 
ton omits my word " direct ". He tells 
us (hat this is not so, since "In one 
of his letters to his brother Robert, Sid- 
ney refers to the Arcadia . a work which 
contains about half the verse he ever 
wrote", though Mr Buxton does not 
quote the passage and refrains front 
identifying It. In fact, until the dis- 
covery of die Denny letter, the only 
passage known 10 Sidney scholars in 
nis entire correspondence which appears 
to be a passing affusion to his literary 
work is in a letter to bis brother Robert, 
dated October 18, 1580— it consists of 
a single brief sentence that reads In 
full: *' My (oyfuli bookc T will send 
wilh Gods belpe by February, at which 


time yuw sli.tl) |i,jvu ymir ninny " (A 

reuiHi-nii, /'mic Works, iii. page 1 32; 
.waist, Poems, edited by W. A. Rinuler, 

. i*". Base Ixi). T hejie two references 
•ire clearly nl different orders: one inen- 
n« ,||s Sidney \ “ conges " specilically. 
me niticr only an unnamed ** bookc": 
Hie first, if a stood alone, would show 
UN Unit Sidney Win a poet, the second 
wuiild nut. }f Mr Buxton knows of 
s-unie niliei Sidney leiter-a letter which 
reaNy d,»cs cuniuin a direct reference 
to his poetry then he should identify 
and quote it. * 

did tFZStt* M . r »"M«n that 1 
linn Jr! rc J I • on ,hc reilllcc d re prod u c- 
•* , ak ||, g my comments on the 
docttmeii 1 ' but on a careful study or the 

JESS ! ,seir - Thc «wo most sie- 
wer?- fhT ? i! emer Sfi from (his study 
were, t ) that the word which Mr Bux- 
ton reads as *■ wilbc " is clearly ** wilh " 
,,n Mansell's hand) be 
■. ;,n . d (»J that in the subseriu- 
tion and signature ManscIJ is con- 
ctousty imitating Sidney's handwriting, 
n so happens that both these paints 

jsir.'L" ihe ,a .‘ c Hfie am| ca ° i ° s ° mc 

extent be perceived even in the reduced 
reproduction which is all the TLS 
reader Imd before him. 

It would be inappropriate in these 
ojiumns to enter Into controversy aver 
tliesL- mutters since of course a detailed 
analysis of handwriting must be unin- 
telligible to readers who have no orig- 
inals before them and nrc therefore quite 
unable, ns Mr Buxton must realize, to 
check uny assertions which may be made 
about the manuscript. Those familiar 
with Elizabethan handwriting in general 
and wilh Mansell’s and Sidney's hands 
in particular can discover thc truth for 
themselves by a careful examination of 
the document, and there is nothing 
hirther that can be usefully said in yoiir 
coliinms on this aspect of thc subject. 
Bill clearly, wc cannot be content with 
Mr. Buxton's conclusion that “ Either 
leading would of course make sense"— 
the senses of the two words arc totally 
different and a word that gives a pus- 
mMq sense is nu substitute for an 
.icciinue reading. 

When Mr Buxton goes on, however, 
to say that even if Mansell is imitating 
Sidney's hand in the subscription he is 
doing so " in conventional phrases which 
can hardly identify a document ", he is 
making a statement whose validity can 
be more readily tested by your readers. 

, Sidney actually concludes the feller: 
"Al Wilton Tills Witsondai. 1580 
Yowrc nu in name but irew friend in 
deede". Ibis is not a conventional 
phrase but u specific and " Identifying" 
one - ie, a phrase devised (o fit this par- 
ticular letter wherein Sidney Is playing 
the schoolmaster lo a man older Ilian ' 
himself. 

Il was of course Mr Buxton's task 
lo transcribe and interpret this manu- 
script ns accurately as lie could, and in 
doing so he was Free to uso or lo depart 
from Sotheby's catalogue description as 
ho thought best. This in itself, despite 
what Mr Buxton claims, was no part of 
my case against him. Where lie departs 
from the catalogue, however, he some- 
times faffs Into error, and where he uses 
the catalogue he does so without ack- 
nowledgement. Had Mr Buxton not 
committed what seemed to me a number 
of specific errors, I should not have 
troubled to write merely to draw atten- 
tion to what might be considered a lack 
of courtesy: scholars may form their 
own opinion of his general procedure 
and ai his decision not lo record the 
provenance of (hb manuscript. 

ROY L. DAVIDS. . 
48 Newington Green, London NI6. 

Sir,— One cannot help wondering if. 
there conccivabty could be any ques- 
tion of sour grapes in thc letters of 
Messrs Davids (March 24) and Mans- 
bridge (April 14) 7 In fairness to John 
Buxton U should be pointed out that 
many members of the Council of 
the Friends of die , Bodleian Library 
urged Mr Buxton to publish the letter 
when the manuscript, in which it 
occurs wns acquired by . the Friends 
for Bp'dley,' We did this For txvo rCa- 
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sons : first, in ensure ih.it nn .-u-ciimic 
text was made avdihihle iff this im- 
purtunt letter ; second, we hope tli.u 
the fact Lhat this iuiport.im (lociiiurni 
was acquired Tor Sidneys nun iimw.r- 
Mty and thus kept in 1-ngl.ind might 
help m gim some publicity lo the 
Friends of ihe Bodleian library, lhe 
lands or ihal admirable institution aie 
strictly limid-il. As a private indivi- 
dual ] would urge an* body who be- 
lieves it is important tu keep just such 
documents ns the Sidney letter in this 
country to join the friends and thus 
make it possible in future to acquire 
.similar manuscripts (and books) which 
the library cannot ufford. 

Unless a hitherto unknown cache of 
letters from Sidney has turned up, Mr 
Mansbridgc h;« surely over* ruled his 
case when he refers lo " nearly a hun- 
dred letters between Sidney and emi- 
nent friends". He is presumably refer- 
ring to thc letters to Sidney which 
were sold at auction .sonic yeurs ago 
and which, with the exception of those 
from Sidney’s tutor which were bought 
by Christ Church, regrettably were 
allowed to leave the country. 

, BENT JUHI.-jr.NSEN. 

Monckton Cottage, Old High Slrccr. 
Hcadington, Oxford. 

The Detective’s 
Decline 

Sir, G. D. H. and M. Cole, who 
between ihem wrote thiilv-fivc or so 
detective storick between 1923 and 1945, 
were the exceptions among detective 
fiction writers, for whom Julian Symons 
wrote, in lhe passage quoted by your 
reviewer {TLS, April 14), “ the General 
Strike never look place, trades unions 
did nni exist" 

As one might cxncci from die Colts, 
their novels abound with references not 
only to trade unions but to the mans 
unemployment of the twenties. Several 
of their policemen are Labour support- 
ers <c g Screen n l West well in The Broth- 
ers Sail i llit ) and one amateur would- 
be sleuth siiys to an inspector : •* Ever 
hear of Big Bill Haywood, the l.W.W. 
man? He used to sny: ‘Think. It'll 
hurt you like hell al nrst; but gn on 
thinking, and you'll get used to il."' 
(Corpse in the Constable's Garden.) 

MICHAEL KATANKA. 

160 Edgwiircbury Lane. Edgwarc, 
Middlesex. 

Wyndham Lewis 

Sir,— Your reviewer lias little good 
to say n bo ill Wyiutlnun Lends Paint- 
ings and Drawings nr its subject (April 
T). Blit the criticisms he makes or im- 
plies nrc based on misreadings nr even , 
misquotations, as I hope you will allow 
me to demonstrate. 

L Your reviewer suggests that, in 
calling ’■ Thc Crowd " ’’ Lewis's firsi 
war picture'* (page 58), I forgot about 
"Slow Attack" and "Plan- of War". • 
But 1 happen to disagree with the . 
facile assumption Him these two iota] 
abstractions, painted before the war, 
arc "war .pictures". And 1 wain' 
against literal interpretation of the 
titles of Lewis's abstractions, which 
were often very casually assigned (page 
54). 

2. Your reviewer's observation that 
“ the dating of some nf the drawings is 
idiosyncratic” is gratuitous, without ; 
examples. 

3. Your reviewer takes It upon . 
himself to say Hint I have “not 
analysed the Inscribed signatures and 
dates, some of xvhich seem to have 
been added later". There is no need 
for him to use “ seem ", for what he 
conjectures is staled as fact in the- : 


■■■■■■■■LQ 

■ Murder,, Suicide or , : -i-q 

■ Accident? . .. ; 

m Scandal and public interest 1 
S surrounded the death of ; J 

2 Charles Bravo in 1876 

■ because of his Wife’s v , 

H relationship with the 

« handsome I)r Gully. This is •; - 
5 the fictionalised life story of •• 

■ the much inaKgned : 

■ Dr Gully and how he / : 
m became a victim of Victorian ^ 
5 social and sexual restrictions. ® 


594, 9f 5 and pages 127 and 339. 

4. : In asserting "Dr Michel has orfiy 
this; to iay about ... “ Workshop”: 
'The earliest painting extant. “Work- 
shop ", datable ... to I9I4-S, is painted 




<( The result is a triumph, 5 
1 sober. unputdoWnable and ■ 
?*r: true. M 

, . • The Times ^ 

“the best evocation of this S 
perjod by a modem author H 

that I have eVer read:, . . an B 

outstanding achievement. 3, te 

MaryRenaulj; : : mm 
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in hrilliiiiH colour ' yutir reviewer I ms 
pullcil my smiiciitv nut uf contest tjugc 
5fi|. Tliis makes it look silly ulJ rijiht, 
hut to wlml purpose '! I'or I urn mil 
" discussing " the picture, but merely 
ciliiiy it ns a terminus iiii.v t/ueni Tor 
ccriuin coluiir experiments. 

5. ’’ Picture within the picture ” is 

similarly malign «i. he my ivi-.d without 
the ijuot.itioii-iiiurks of [he lest (page 
515 1. 

6. " PriixilelJa to your reviewer, 
"seems to have l;m curlier painting] 
Itcneuih il it didn't seem to me to 
have it. Me reprimands nn for noi 
mentioning a suspicion of his ! 

7. According tu the review, I do not 
point out the influence upon Lewis m 
J9I2 of “ Lea UtmoiseMes d "Avignon 

In fuel I say that il is visible in the 
19(19 " Theatre Malinger" (page 48). 
but thru by l‘MQ-1'5 Lewis had ab- 
sorbed and transformed this and other 
eailv influences into a style of Ids own 
(page 56). 

K. f am criticized for not noting the 
" fact " that Lt mis "moved in step 
with Surrealism and Neo-Ron laoticism 
but did not iwspond to the revival of 
abstraction in the 1950s ". Well, I don't 
happen to think he mi ” in step" (the 
phrase expresses well the view of styles 
and movements evident in vour 
review), as may be loami by turning to 
page 105. while the reasons for his not 
‘ responding " (a curious choice of 


iW ' 
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word also. Cor Lewis, who hud pio- 
neered abstraction twenty years earlier) 
arc given on page Iil5. One would 
never think, to rend your reviewer, that 
(lie book has a whole chapter on 
Futurism (pages 76-9) and long discus- 
sions of precisely what he also claims 
is absent, abstraction versus ** uncon- 
scious Kfc " (pages 52-6). In tile same 
pages, beginning with page 48, he will 
find n groat deal on the influence of 
dunce on the early work. 

.9. Your reviewer thinks I should 
have pointed lo certain “curious par- 
allels”. “echoes" or ■“ contexts ", As 
pointed out on page 74, such sugges- 
tions are easy to come by in the ease 
of Lewis, but usually just as ensy to 
reject after closer examination. In any 
case, my book is intended as a source 
for documenting just sucii discussions, 
xud not as an exhaustive treatment of 
influences, as pointed out on page 7. 

Finally, when I state that certain 
details of " The Crowd ", "if blown up 
lo eight feel width, would give some 
stiff competition to . . . Bamberg's 
- Mudbnth ’ " (hanging opposite, at the 
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.iSMepHQne istHwvirig the continiilfy 
. ^rid diversity of English reiigiotis 
tpfoae Writings :fropi the twelfth . 
'■TO 1 the" fifteenth . century- 'and - 
j'BMgestlhgibotti that Middle Eng- 
;JNn , .prose has; been : unluatly • 

undervalued' in The beat and 
'• that • the general ■ standard. is ’ 

: higher than that of . Middle English 
poetry. . Eaoh te# is. croojplete 
’..with notes and glossary, and the 
selection flHa a ofeariy -felt need 
J0r a.eoholarly but accessible edi- 
tion from • Hie Middle English 
period. ’ 

.ipicjttiJbbund S3 ' 

. Paperback £1.50 nbt 

!— Edward Arnold'—- 

25: HIIJ Street, London W1JCBLL : 
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is Tale), your reviewer cal In this ’"n 
;c sideswipe at llumherg". Who's rrarn- 
,t. iioiuc now And if arty mild ohsemi- 
>l thin is a sideswipe, then what is your 
|y reviewer’s halil statement that Lewis 
ir " was often unsuccess fill us n painter 
and writer", uniiecoiiipjuiicd by any 
is suggestion, in this long review of 
K hooks dealing with liis life's work, lint 
c iiitylhing he ever did inigiii merit 
approval 7 

r> WAI.TI-R MICIIIiL. 

;j 3 A/alca Lane. Knnison. NJ, USA. 

“ VOur reviewer writes : - ( I » The point 
I made was that “ I lie Crowd " 

. appears to li:i s e been a picture con- 
, ccrncd with revolution and the masses, 
as its carious titles and internal sym- 
2 boh imply, not with war. Dr Michel 
produced no evidence against this 
’ prhna ft icie case, nor for his point 
, thut it is a war picture, nor yet for 
1 his point thut “Slow Attack" and 
" Plan of Wnr " were not war pictures. 

, in spite of iheir lilies. I do not find 
\ any warning about the titles on page 

i 54 - 

(2) lie writes that J didn’t provide 
examples of drawings where me date 
is idiosyncratic. The most conspicuous 
Are Nos 27 nnd 383. These were 
quoted in my original typescript but 
omitted in die printed version. 

(3) 1 did miss the note on page 
427 (which is in the addendum). How- 
ever the note on No 524 refutes the 
point about antedating in the one 
on page 427 ; 594 contains no dis- 
cussion of signature; 915 merely says 
that n former signature and date have 
been erased. The reference on page 
339 just says thut n signature was 
pninicd out. I do not find the refer- 
ence on page 127 mntorial. The point 
I wished to make was iliat iherc was 
no analysis of -the form of the signa- 
tures nnd of the evidence that this 
might offer about when the signatures 
wore added. 

(4) That Dr Michel was not usefully 
"'discussing' the picture" was what I 
intended to say. This is the only place 
(other than the catalogue entry, where 
nothing is added) in which he even 
purports to discuss this crucial picture, 
the earliest ihnt has survived and in 
sonic ways the most radical. 

(5) Agreed that the quotation-marks 
were omitted, bul since no attempt is 
made by the author lo define " picture 
within the picture " ns distinct from pic- 
ture. within the picture (no quotes) the 
point is trifling. 

(Q U is clear in a raking light that 
there is a-. buried piciurc underlying 
" Praxitclln ", 1 1 seems to the reviewer 
to be the remains of a possibly unfin- 
ished picture of about 1913-14. How- 
ever, it could be n very abstract element 
or a later picture. 

(7) I agree the author writes this but 
I was simply asserting my view that 

Lcs Demoiselles d'Avignon " and 
other Picassos of the same period were 
a source or much greater duration nnd 
endurance : for example, in the use 
or slriaiions. the construction of forms 
out or jiTicrscctine arcs, and (he device 
of applying masts to figures painted 
in other conventions. 

(8) I used the phrase “in step" so 
as not to have to argue questions of 
priority, com m on sens ica lily, etc. It is 
admittedly a very perfunctory locution. 

I thought that the implications of (he 
phrases quoted, especially to a person 
who had followed the art of the past 
twenty-five to thirty years, if they had 
teen drawn out. could have revealed 
much aboil I Ihe work iq the period in 

.which they were written. I think the 
. implicahon . of “ objects coordinated 
with unconscious life” and other say- 
ings of the artist demonstrate that ab- 
straction and i' unconscious life were ' 
not unequivocally “versus" In Lewis's 
mine]. The phrase “ Polished dance . ' 

immobile rhythm ; . is, I believe, ' 
particularly helpful in focusing the 
difference between Futurist work and ; 
Lewis's pointings and drawings. 

, Td . 'Spy ": often unsuccessful " is. I i 
; Ihink.' n. fair, judgment, tftbquflh tarrtit- j 
ltajQ/r.43altJ‘)Kbot < of pours* u irOplTqa > 
a,, often success- *! 
■ l.vL'' e* In any cose, only ■ , 

he.Ktf)traa(« with Ihe "Impact 6f 

h« pMfbnnaticc as an artist generally 
Moreover, ini ho context, I clearly UB^d 
- V, unsucfessrull y i" (n the sehse of public 


- respQiwe, ' ' *■ , 

, -Jh? review. vw qf.bpoks not of the 
’= Wlist a. .|i|e N !Wbrk, /J would . not.. care 


review, rodeed hovat.pl!, but Tcaii say, 
' wd should *ay. that much of what I 
havo seen end read by Lcwfs has affected 
:: me very iblenscfy and in a very Ihdlvi- 
. dual .way. ; 


The Art of 

■m _ .1 . :: •>.' 'a • 


n C oMcil-Stiildt'rsoit nnd the Doves 
ra- Press, printed and published by John 
■a- Henry Nash in San Francisco. 1929. 
u r This finely printed book contains a 
ris roar- page essay " On a Master Crufts- 
ler ma n by n Scribe who worked for him 
ny This was Edward Johnston, whose name 
°‘ as author appears on both the title and 
"l 1 contents page. Surprisingly, this item 
nl was not included in the recent L. J. Cen- 
tenary Exhibition at the Royal College 
of Art. 

TONY APPLETON. 

Ravens wood, 28 Florence Road. 

[« Brighton UNI 

n- 

n- 1 Camera obscura 

1^1 Sir, — ' Von r generous reviewer of mv 

Townsmpe niiiuinn ami Drawing 

.. (April 21) diides me gently for not 
.j exploring in greater depth the use or 
the camera obscura by eighteenth- 

century ar lists. He rightly stimiiscs 
(lint the question interests me and mv 
real fear is of going on too long 
about it. Your reviewer hits the nail 
c neatly on the head when he writes 

10 that the whole Question of perspective 
[ s is conceptual rather than mathematical, 
® but his implication that Canaletto's 

11 “ distorted " perspective can be asso- 
ciated with the use of n very widc- 

;e angle camera lens puzzle;; me. I have 
/• long been trying unsuccessfully lo find 
ie evidence of the existence of such a 
e lens boforu the nineteenth century. 
s * Writers are apt lo sec all sorts of 
s effects in pictures ns indicative of the 
e use of a camera obscura, but the 
;e “ wide-angle " cffcci seems to me a 
s non-stfiriur without evidence of the 
“ moans to produce it. 

11 J. C. LINKS. 

* 2 Hyde Pnrk Street, London W2. 

’ Gladstone 
{ Correspondence 

8 , Sir. — The reviewer of the recent edi- 

e lion of W. E. Gladstone’s Amobio- 
i praphica certainly cannot be accused of 
, exaggeration when he stated that 
i * several" of Gladstone's letters lo his 
wife remain unpublished (April 7). 
s Although A. T. Bassett edited 426 of 
, them in his book published in 1936, 
there are approximately 1,100 more for 
. the period I8J9-94 among the Glynnc- 
. Gladstone manuscripts now at St 

■ Dein io l"s Library in Hawarden. 

-This vast collection or papers includes 
1 all the correspondence of W. E, Glad- 
l stone with members of his family. By 
r arrnngcmenl with Sir William Glad- 

* stone and the Warden of St Deiniol's, 

- this office is responsible for the sorting 
t nnd listing of the papers, which are 

already proving an important sourco for 
l mnctccnth-contury hisLorians. 

I _ . , A. G. VEYSF.Y. 

I ^County Archivist. County Record 
j Office, Hawarden, Dccsidc, Flintshire. 

! ‘That Ne’er Shall 
i Meet Again ’ 

, Sir,— I wonder if ] may add a foot- 

note to the controversy over G H 
i Fleming's Thai Ne’er Shall Meet Again 
C J hc « varyin P vcrs| ons of the death 
of Mrs Rossetti 7 Although I am not 
Inclined to place much faith in Violet 

SaPw,?® 00 , 11 ^ of death-note in 
The Wife o Rouen , there js a link in 
the chain that William E. Frcdeman 
misses when he wrlles " there is no 
evidence that Violet Hunt had ready 
or intimate Hccess " to the oral tradi- 
tion (March 24). Ho probably accepts 
that her only source of information was 
from Ford Madox Ford. Mrs Dennis 
also considers that the pathetic story 
of the suicide and the note “was cer- 
tainly obtained from Ford Hucffer ” 
(January 7). Presumably Helen Rossetti 
Angeii had a source of this kind in view 
when she said that the story " ma y have 
originated from a creditable source 
[Fords mother Catherine was after ail 
a daughter of Ford : Madox Brown, a 
/Witness of (hp rnyaterjqus ndlel but it 
• f 1 FOrigH^al n tea 

- uWA 1 * reaching- Miss Violet ■ 

HOqt « (October 27, 1932). ■ 

'.JSSM fej! nbthe £ ” tainfed chanpe! 
worth . ihlitklqa aboiit, but art initial 
: hiddratice In the pureult is Mr Frede' 

■ Iw" ; A ftMocHtlr ■ 

> P ne l* 1 ® many 

I * mUUkes and -orn salons : iq ihat work 

i: SSrm?™ ^ described akbeing married 
i P-KSa A Mr KfHufil (1.790-1864), but 


pseudonym “ Averil Bcuummit " nnd 
appears in Frcdemnn's bibliography. 
However, another equally important 
novel by Margaret Hunt docs nut. Il is 
Thomlcrajfs Model (18731. mill a great 
deal of the material is based on Rossetti 
and the " Prafllaiilc " clique. It depicts 
Ihe sufferings and dentil of "1 ImmierolTs 
.secretly married wife and model Helen 
Morris, picked up ut random from 
a shop, since she conforms to 
the criteria for " stunners ", Many 
of the situations in the novel 
reflect those of the ei re Ic, u nd 
though il is not u romwi-ihdcj tut least, 
not at any consistent level), it suggests 
tlint Mnrgnrct Hunt took an interest in 
the events of Rossetti's life, and could 
well have been privy lo current gossip. 
This is not to sny that the " elm line I " is 

C urcr: it Is merely Mini il needs to he 
orne in mind when considering Violet 
Muni. 

BERNARD RICHARDS. 
Corpus Christ i College, Oxford. 

Sir,— Jn this journal several months 
ago (January 7) .1 was reprimanded by 
Imogen Dennis nnd now (March 24) 
more lengthily by William E. Fnede- 
man because in recounting Lizzie Rov 
sotti's death in my roeent book Thai 
Ne'er Shall Meet Again I concluded 
that in one significant detail Violet 
Hunt was more reliable than Helen 
Angeii. (Incidentally 1 never said that 
Miss Hunt was " the main source for 
finyl account or Lizzie Rossetti’s 
dcatlt ". I did nol for example follow 
her In saying that on Lizzie's death 
night hor husband wont to Fanny 
Cornforth rather than lo (he Working 
Men's College. Violet Hun I is merely 
the main source for my iicoount of 
Lizzie's suicide note.) 1 certainly under- 
stand nnd sympathize with the* concern 
of Mrs Den n I*i und -Mr Fredenmil : the 
former is the late Mrs Angel i's daugh- 
ter and the latter is the eiistudiiiu of 
Mrs Angcli's collcoled papers which 
shortly before her death were hestowed 
to Mr Fred Oman’s university, the 
University of British Columbia. But 
both may rest at case : I never had the 
remotest desire or Imcmion lo a llem pi 
in any way 4o malign the reputation of 
Mrs Angeii (who was alive when 1 
wrote the portions of my book con- 
cerned with her), which in any event is 
loo secure to be damaged by nte, or, 
for dial matter, anyone else. 

Regarding Lizzie's suicide note, how- 
ever, I have not been persuaded by Mr 
Fredomnn lo rclmcl or modify any- 
thing that 1 wrote in ray. hook. Mr 


Frafoman Is (perimps somowhnl disin- 
genuous when lie says (hat " in her 
TLS letter (Mrs Angolil did not deny 
that a note cm Med ’ , T'liis is literally 
true but surely any reasonable person 
would assume From her letter, rc- 

R tinted on pages 197-98 of my hook, 
int she dearly implied the non- 
cxislcnoo of n suicide note. Abo 
neither Mr.s Dennis nor Mr i-Tcdeman 
has attempted to explain why Mrs 
Angeii did not begin writing her hook 
until after Miss Hunt was conveniently 
dead. Perhaps a recital of a few dales 
Is in order. Mrs Angel i's letter In the 
TLS wns written und published in 
1932. Il was convincingly answered in 
the Qntuierly Review for January 1 933 
by W. H. Chcsson (whom, curiously, 
Mr Frcdeman ignores). In 1942 Violet 
Hunt died, and in 1949 Helen Angel i's 
Dame Gabriel Rossenl was published. 
Since wc know that Mrs Angeii 
worked long on her book und then did 
not at once find a publisher Tor it, may 
\vo assume that she began it soon after 
Violet Hunt’s death, more than ten 
years after the TLS letter, when there 
could be no possibility of n dialogue 
between the two adversaries ? • • 

Mr .Frcdeman aoluajly comes to the 
cnix of the matter and, ! think, 
unwittingly joins me, wheft ho says 
. that Mrs Aogoii's " bile noire was 
Violet Hunt , and that she "was 
primarily concerned to discredit Violet 
Hunt s assertions ", Precisely. And thus 
it was that on this ana occasion the 
aomially scnsutionalisth: Violet Hum 
bwjapie "more probable and reason- 


m 


Helen AngdL* 8 

cxSSdinS? 1 C " lefter T i 

purpose h to prove Z , » 

Hule„ Angeli’a^erto^of S' 
sciu’s suicide note, m , 1 ?* 4 
surprisingly begins his h , l 
by suiting that “die £?< 
Lizzie s note Is run 0 f 
jmpurhinoc ", Mr FredaS? 
bo iwrdoncd for sating S 
like u member o/ fiS? ■ 
Offio-u.l family answering 
accusation of Amcrlm's 
Jack Anderson. Typically u. ? 
em ssury will wriff T f 
stiiteinum showing why Mr 
must he wrong about Mr KIwioM 
H i or Ambassador Watson 
will end by saying E 
Anderson is right But it S' 
mutter. In his ftsi paS, 
Frcdeman acknowledges thST 
aitor nil, I am correct, hut h 
really matter, l submit that IL 
ing of (Lizzie's suicide note is i 
important. If l tan correct 
helps to explain a great deal d' 
Giibricl Rossetti Is psycho-ney™ 
Imvioiir during the last twenu 
his life. If -Mr Fredemao is* 
note cxplnins no thing aid ] 
with many unanswered question 

^ G. H. FLEMING 

Department of English. Lo 
State University, New Ores* 
sinnu 70122, USA. ^ 


amer of the brute, ignoble passion 
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Simenon 


Sir, — It is your reviewer, m J 
translator, who lias slipped ■ 
has got die mo dc Bourg (ntdj 
wrote incorrcclly ns the rue duty 
ns going up when, as Peter Wiriuj 
writes (April 21), it goes Jon 
Dr Gubricl Jacobs says of die' 
nation ** (he choice was a simpki 
(April 21 j, Lord Avon h note! 
opinion, I do not think there m 
thing simple nbout the choice d 
era I possible alignments or a 
menu in a period of foreign 
lion. Perhaps 1 am less amblfioa 
my demands on ihoso who i 
through (hut experience. ' ' j 
YOUR REVIEW 

Blake 

Sir,- Wldlc trying to trantiutl 
French Bluku'a "Fresh from the i 
hill, (lie merry yenr", it occtiirdH 
lliaf "your", though rhyming# 
with " car ", whs altogether uoiiwa 
by (lie rest of tho poem ; whereu ■* 
from the dowy hill his flamiqq 
“ ihe dewy lawn " and “ liko the « 
seemed to call for "dawn”, lit 
this song, us well ns its twin W 
" Wlien curly morn walks forth** 
8rey ", is essentially a poem of 
Considering that severe I enwij 
had hi bo made la the first re® 1 
Poetical Sketches, I am andoifl 
if the possibiiily of this ws ^ 
found worth discussing in m 
country. 

PIERRE im 

63 rue dc lu Rdpublique, 92 
France. 

‘Who Was WM 

Sir, — Your reviewer of jWHj 
Who 1961-70 (April 7)_is cWW 
awarding the decades P rJM .„ ,ij 
I ty among ihe aristocracy in, 
tibnth Lord Winchester WJ 
but ullimutely the 
by two commoners- 'rS 
owner WiIHum Lorenzo Cluwt . 
1962), who aunived 

103, won the overall recora. - 
traveller Charles Reginald ** 
(1868-1970) placed stfoo"";:, 
RICHARD TRE^^MjH- 1 ^ 
IJcecbwood, tiamptitgSfe-,. 
London N6 4RT. 


^SK ANDERSON TRAPP : 

(irtainment of Delacroix 
p Johns Hopkins Press (I BEG). 
65. 

a Trapp hi,s wrillcii the lirsl cx- 
fA biographical and critical study 
s &h of Delacroix tts a man, as 
inker and us an artist, which can 
ybe described as intelligent, well 
Aid, imaginative and to the 
This is the volume for which 
English-speaking student of 
nineiecnth-ccntury arl has 
been waiting. Professor Trapp 
Hi follow the ensy course of 
' 5 Delacroix n " Romantic " ; 

him instead as an isolated, 
il, and therefore inisuiidcr- 
ind much resented artist who, 
rinue of his personni evolution, 
4 be treated as a pivotal ilgurc in 
ut history of his period. There 
joeral reasons for this: Dcln- 
b carried on the tradition of the 
Ettuih and eighteenth centuries 
Hialfwuy through the nineteenth, 
himself gradually before 
his renl innovations ; and ho 
id balancing academic pro- 
«iih lechnicnl freedom, inno- 
i with respect for traditional 
ahs.classlcnl order with coiour- 
npmsjvencss, depth of feeling 
I imagination with visual realism, 
lessor Trapp says that he has 
kn (his book in order lo 
■ine the nature und dovelop- 
d Defecroix's creative ti-fc and 
*orid as it SHumtoatcs that 
tymatl and that lifo ”, Jle has 
mhis starling point — as every- 
bsi — the artist's own profuse 
(Journal, Correspondence, 
ipj.antl first-hand accounts by 
ttfcboralois anvl friends of 
* be said about his artistic aims, 
outlook, his technical 
W ind h's worhdiy aspirations. 
Trapp Ihs, liowcvcr, read 
^Yond this. Indeed ho Itas 
himself not merely m the 
»nd sodotogbon-J Wsiory t»f 
nrld-nikicrteefttli century 
but atso in the an 
and taste of the time, 
^Bh empathy, at a most 

of Delacroix's 
and of the e p feol of flH 

" ■ »»ys of thinking and 

i u. JJ 0 * emerges for the 
R onc hundred 
? lh * as a vital and 
• human h«ng 
W te JTS ^ 0mi 9 ho was 
coined as a 
to h*nscK only, 
k hisT? y suooeeded in 
hq V cshona We gen- 

SmVfA by ,h0 ^ 

r7 * <he uncompre- 


liendi-ng society lie attempted io 
serve, Delacroix's struggle wax of 
heroic proportion*. 

Professor Trapps thesis is thut the 
key in understanding Delacroix lies 
m com ng in terms with a serifs of 
paradoxes. He belonged to no school 
«>l pawuavg, und had no dewire to do 
so : lie was a great md'ividualist — 
perlvaips the iiiirsi in [he modem 
Nile — and an introspeutivc. 

Delacroix. Prorcssor Trapp points 
out, took what he could sec in the 
world around him ax lus starting- 
point. partly to fire his imagination 
but more particularly to nourish his 
hand and eye with the knowledge of 
Iww things really are. For although 
Delacroix believed that paintings are 
the inspired fruits of vivid personal 
lcelings and l lights of imagination, 
he hDlicved no less strongly that his 
private visions would only stir ihe 
imagination of a spectator if he, 
Delacroix, succeeded in making 
them credible, realistic and well- 
ordered. This pinpoints a signifi- 
cant gap between Delacroix and his 
‘‘ disciple " Redon, who opted for 
immateriality. Delacroix sought Ima- 
ginative inspiration in motifs from 
mythology, medieval history, the 
Bible, Greek and Roman antiquity, 
Shakespeare, Dante, Tasso, Byron, 
Ciocthe. Seolt, (he Arabs in Mor- 
occo, in the spectacle of a stormy 
sea, a Gothic hall, a luminous sunset 
or wild animals in the zoological 
garden. Yet, as lie yielded to subjec- 
tive and intuitive Insights, llie more 
(lie conscious artist in him insisted 
that these should be clarified in 
{Minting through a rational nnd 
objective formal structure. 

Tor this reason there was always 
an emotional struggle within Dela- 
croix— which is the source of the 
pictorial strength of liis art — be- 
tween feeling tmd thought, freedom 
und restrauR. Hk romanticism, that 
Is to say the essence of his moder- 
nity, lay essentially in the release of 
his violent emotions. But Delacroix 
never allowed himself lo be carried 
away: he never yearned for The 
Great Beyond nr for some Roux- 
sea ue si | ue paradise. Delacroix be- 
longed to and lived in his own lime, 
and his reactions to this world in- 
spired the emotion and vision which 
form the subject of Ids paintings. Just 
as (idricaiill restrained his emotional- 
ism and removed die hideous and 
tragic scene of a contemporary ship, 
wreck ouLsidc time by liis respect 
for classical pictorial principles, so 
Delacroix (who was greatly in- 
fluenced by Gdricault’s example) 
transposed the here ami now Into 
vividly imagined, timeless symbols, 
which do not appear "visionary” 
hccausc they arc so solidly realized, 
Dante and Virgil standing in the 
boat of Phlegyas and assailed by a 
demented group of the Damned, or 
Tasso calmly seated In the midst of 
howling madmen, are not ghosts or 
clothed statues but creature* of flesh 
and blood who can draw us through 
our imagination into their world of 
experience. There is nothing insub- 


stantial ahuiK these images, painicd 
til a time when Delacroix was 
widely regarded us the escapist 
Romania- painter. 

" Greece Expiring on the Ruins of 
Missolonghi" (IS27) and '' Liberty 
Leading the People" (1830) repre- 
sent two types or allegorical coin po- 
sition : the former “ a manorial to a 
J-ity, a people and a cause", the 
latter a * declaration of faith in the 
destiny of Prance”; ihe former ira- 
uitional, the Fatter innovatory within 
a traditional idiom. Delacroix’s 
biblical paintings usually evoke " the 
struggle of heroic genius against a 
hostile and unenlightened society ”, 
Jn other painting Delacroix ex- 
presses powerfully his foeUtigs about 
death, madness, frustration and 
piun. He uses wild animate and 
nature to symbolize the bestial, 
amoral instincts in the heart of man. 
‘Man bears the weight of his 
bought* , Delacroix wrote in his 
Journal m 1852, 

m well ns that of the natural miseries 
that make him an unlninl. In propor- 
tion as he gels away Fran the state 
most like the animal, that is u> suy ihe 
ravage stale in ils varying Mages, he 
perfects the means of nourishing thm 
meal faculty denied to the beasts. 

So in " Daniel in the Lions' Den " 

( 1 853), writes Professor Trapp : 

The juxtaposition of man and bcust 
represents die contrast of enlighten- 
ment and unreasoning but miracu- 
lously tamed brute force. The artist's ' 
faith, in the ultimate power of niind is 
implied in this illustration of ils 
triumph. 

On the other bund in " Ugolino 
and his Children " (1849), 

n story of .starvation and degradation 
. . . one secs the horror of isolation, the 
cracking or the will nnd bestiality. . . . 
Whore Ugolino’s survival is brief and 
dearly bought, Daniel's is nobly won 
uqd lusting. ' ■ f 

After Goya, no other nineteenth ^ 
cenitury amis* was so deeply con- 
cerned ax Dokiororx with ihe fate of 
mankind- -with tyranny, treachery, 
MterWfcc and Jove. But '-where Goya 
represented people nnd scenes he 
saw uvery day, Doktcroix stored up 
his knowledge and experiences until 
ho could Cftter them book on In 
canvas, llwough the line modi of 
memory nnd mtallootual oonfrol. In 
this rcspeul ho was die complete 
upposiHe of a true Roimuriw artist, 
such hs Victor Hugo, whose pictur- 
esque medieval ca stiles, hanged men 
and spooky nocturnal effects arc 
purely quixotic, intangible and, from 
a classical point of view, formless. 

Delacroix, more than Gdricault, ■ 
spent aJl liis fife teattung. from 
earlier masters : Michekingalo, : 

Veronese. Titian, Raphael, Poiissln, , 
Rembrandt, Rubens, Goya, fqr ex- j 
ample, oven David (who is always- 
thought of as his ancithesis) jn a . 
paintina like “The Last) Words of , 


palelk', and Hie few pure colours he 
used were muted. As regards colour, 
lus work before 1840 never bad the 
luminovMy that one finds in a Corot. 
And oven after the evocative and 
musical power of colour was re- 
vealed to him. Delacroix never 
allowed it entirely to dominate his 
canvases : there iis always a. balance 
between colour ami line, although 
he did give up modelling his relief- 
hke forms with chiaroscuro in order 
to achieve this tona«Hy, which added 
to the importance of colour. 

What occurred after 1840, accord - 

IPS lo Professor Trapp, is that 

Delacrodx progressively abandoned 
the distinction he had made earlier 
between prcpurulory studies and a 
finished work in flavour of an over- 
all conception to which, by modi- 
fying his technical procedures, he 
gave a more spontaneous fi do! 
appearance. In short, lie used more 
generalized forms end substituted 
Huidiiy allied to a general " formal 
unity nnd colourisDic richness ” for 
the formal and tonal divisions which 
he had practised previously. Thus, in 
later fife, Delacrodx turned " from a 
use of colour as an instrument of 
perception and intuitive expression 
to more abstract notions of style 
and expression ", and came to 
regard the subject he was treating ns 
"an opportunity for creating an 
autonomous world of beautiful 
forms und colours This was Deln- 
croix’s great innovation . and the 
source of that visuad shock which 
amazed the generation of young 
pawners who came on the scene in 
France between I860 and 1890. 

Professor Trapp analyses the de- 
velopment of Deteoroix’s work not 
merely by stages but particularly 
through comparative studies of great 
individual ptwriJegs, pointing up 

a late mxI djfifwences between the . 

Ing of the soma or a compar- 
able subject ut different dates. Fur- 
ther, he iliscusses Delacroix's pafat- 
«ig hi towns of teolioieaJ procedures, 
drearies, [foe origins of bis themes, 
retatifog these as ho goes niong to 
probloms of iconography ami style,- 
Professor Trapp urtroducos a new 
line of thought when ho dJscusseji 
Dcfecrodx's handling space, as the 
foHawmg dear-sighted comment , 
shows : i 
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painting like “The Last Words of 
the Emperor Marcus Aurelius ”, No 
form at art was too humble or (oo 
exotic to capture Detocrai-x's atten- 
tion : he fed on art in order to make 
better art of -his own. As eariy as 
1824 he was waiting in- hds journal : 
" I now observe that my mind Is 
never more stimulated to create than 
when T see a mediocre treatonent of 
a subject suitable to me.” But Dela- 
croix was no pastidieur or pedapt— 
no inteileoiuat-^when he had a 
brush in his hand. He iosistal on 
mastering every form of composi- 
tion, by amassing f great amount of 
accurate GsotuaJ and desormtive de- 
fails in order that he should be free, 
as bis painting. developed, io forget 
about literafom and concentrate on 
hfr more iraportimit formal, 
rhythmic aad expressive needs. Jn 
this respect, as in many where, tfore 

* a fascin«teg parallel to Im eflab- 

fahed with ihe working methods. of 
Fwosso. ..... J’ • \ • : 

■ The development' of Delacroix's 
work. u : Professor Trapp, prents 
mxs - faJfe into ' two phases : before 
and after the trip to i Mbfocco in. 
I832i Lite ^ at Kafrouao jn 
1914 Deteoroix, 1 among -tbft m 

the exotic setting of North; . Afrka, 
aeons io have ««d to hmftelf 
•vColour ptesesste' (no., I doni 
have to pufcw! it H Up fo lhRl pPteL , 


i In IlS stress on pattern, nnd consequent 
, ftaUemng of the- picture surfodes, as la 
Ils arbitrary spatial rcntion^ilns. - 
Women of Algiers is n notable depar- 
ture from the coftteunpoiwy Insistence 
on faithful representation of nature. 
Following this example, Manet and 
other artists of Ms genera Lion were 
mare overt, but hardiy more during, in 
theif formal and expressive mampula- 
lions. In this respect, at Jeasi, Women 
of Algiers .[ 1834) k Tar '. cinder .lo 
Dflrutier stir t'herbc than one might at 

SIRSt XUpp06Q, 

•Professor Trapp makes many in- 
teresting comparisons between Deln- 
cr«x and other paint era at the 
Period. Also, he studies the influence 
on Delacroix of the contemporary 
theatre^ In particular, too, he writes 
with great understanding and sensi- 
tivity of Delacroix’s visit to England 
and the influence on him of booing- 
ton, Lawrence,. Constable irac| i otjier 
artists whote work he ww. Pfoftesojv 
Trapp sea > die “ ira^oriaat' - role 
played in * Delacroix's aesthetic for- 
mation by his friend Monsieur 
Auguste, the owner, of a 1 very- eclec- 
tic ^ -collection of works of; art, Only 
on the subject of Delacroix's large- 
decorative sohemea Js Professor 
Trapp, unappreoiatlVe and, perhaps,. -i 
unjust. . r • 

, This volume is kvleJlfgcntly: Jfius- 
irated 1 with 25 colour plates and 'a 
fpftfoer 208 In nroooofifome. Iti « 
unfortunate, however, that Professor . 
Trapp has ; fefioseh as his frootteplece 
Illustration that staring, matbfr-llke : 
head looming otit of a. background 
darkness- (Musde Stendhal, Rouen), ; 
which in the past bias been labelled 
" Portrait- of Delacroix " |?y Odrl- 1 
hauk. la ctwc. jl is. neither by the one 
obf ; of the! other, and tfiisj make« lt . 
even triqre, tiresome -whenHie author 
confesses his . disbelief but- lustlflw 
its Inclusidti by describing' the frigid 
mooogaze^ " ovocaiivc romoh- - 
tte.;;Jim«e gi|d';a V symbol, of the 
jsta«. taaL/^rrtytid the srt- of ihe 1 '- 

( mA .'TAnilf.n . ' ''Uh • 'll.' 


iKb*. Ipfldtng. -pTotygodista . . the 
Rom^jictooveropotfei .Friuice .; 1 . ; 
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Jewish, but French too 


k 


MIC HAM. K. MARKUS: 

J lic I'oiilhw ot Asslinllulioii 
JUOpp. ( lure mlu n Press : Oxford 
University Pres-s. 13.75 

Mkhaci K. Marrus has written a ncut 
and well- organized hook which 
examines the French Jewish com- 
munity both heforc unit during Ihc 
Dreyfus affair. The Jewish com- 
munity in France was one of the 
smallest of the major European coun- 
tries, proha hi s' numbering little more 
than 80.(10(1. with 50,000 living in 
Paris. It svus also one of ihc most 
complex socially, and could be said 
to reflect the diversity of French 
society us a whole, it find its aristoc- 
racy (the Rothschilds. C'uinondos, 
Koenigswartm. de (htn/bcrgsl; its 
glittering hostesses (Madame Arman 
dc Cuillcvel. for example) ; the solid 
business names of Bamberger. Bix- 
choHsheim. Pereira and many others, 
who boasted of magnificent hotels 
near the pare Monceau and who were 
accepted inli» Ihc Parisian world of 
high society. 

Then there were the liberal profes- 
hions in lo which middle-class Jews 
W'erc moving in large numbers: law. 
medicine, cdiicution. journalism. 
There were shopkeepers, small-scale 
manufacturers, civil servants; sales- 
men. tailors, shoemakers and other 
craftsmen, often living in what was 
virtually the ghetto of central Paris, 
along the rue ilex Rosters and the rue 
.Suinl-Paiil. There were Jewish stu- 
dents from Russia. There were the 
refugees from the Tsarist pogroms of 
the IK80.S, strangely dressed and 
poverty-stricken, speaking n tongue 
which no one understood and re L us- 
ing the food that was offered them. 
]( is clear (hat any attempt lo 
generalize about such a community 
is bound to lead to mistakes. There 
were those who lived in close and 
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constant vi ml act with the rest of 
French society : others were virtually 
isolated from Ficncli life; us in oilier 
cou n tries, the established Jews were 
suspicious mid HI M case when con- 
fronted with their corciigioiiisls from 
eastern Europe- 

But Professor Marries at tempts to 
analyse a number of themes which 
are lo be found among those .lews 
who were politically conscious, and 
who expressed themselves. Pal riot- 

ism. he tells us, was the cornerstone 
of the new, emancipated Judaism, 
and he quotes Zadoc Kahn as saying 
that “fatherland and religion" was the 
heart Tell slogan of French Jewry, and 
that all the energies aiul qualities ot 
the French .lews were dedicated to 
Ihc French fatherland. Such rhetoric 
accorded easily with the utlicial rhe- 
toric of (he Third Republic, and 
French Jews not only celebrated the 
centenary or 1789 with particular en- 
thusiasm. some of them evolved 
theories that there was a particular 
identity between the historical mis- 
sion of France nnd Judaism. Even in 
politics, tdbcii with some hesitation. 
Professor Marrus finds some particu- 
larly Jewish tendencies. Although 
individual Jews were to be found in 
most political groupings, as a whole 
Jews avoided the extremes. They were 
iii at ease with (he monarchists. 
Catholics and anti -clericals ; there 
was a long tradition of anti-Semitism 
among both nationalists and social- 
ists. it was therefore to the opportu- 
nities, and to those who were most 
conscious of Ihc pfril social, that The 
Jews gravitated most easily. Although 
Professor Marrus docs not at tempi to 
estimate how important such u figure 
as J nines Darmcsictcr was, and 
although much of the evidence is 
missing, it is clear (hat organizations 
such as the Alliance Israelite Univer- 
seile, and (he many philanthropic or- 
ganizations which were to he found 
in the Jewish community, as well as 
the cumistoitex, must have spread 
these ideas widely. , 

In such circumstance*, the reaction 
to Ihc Dreyfus affair was not surpris- 
ing. When General Mcrcicr, who was 
the War Minister when -Dreyfus wax 
arrested, recalled his actions then, he 
>vns supposed to have said : “J was 
not to know tluil a whole race would 
rise up in order to defend Dreyfus” 
As has often been said, this was very 
far from the truth. Professor Marrus 
shows, more clearly than anyone 
before, how many or the most promi- 
nent lews were disturbed not so much 
by the arrest of Dreyfus, as by the 
ngilation that followed. As advo- 


cates of social order they hoped that 
the most violent of the Oreyfusards 
would exhaust themselves and their 
greatest wish was for the affair lo be 
forgotten. Perhaps this passive view 
was that of the majority. Certainly, 
powerful Jewish families (such as the 
Rothschilds) were anxious not to 
become involved (and the story has 
been lokl that it was the Vienna 
Rothschilds who contributed most 
money in support of Dreyfus). Hut, 
as Professor Marrus tells us, there 
were other altitudes, and he devotes a 
chapter to Bernard I .azure and lo (he 
revolution in Jewish l hough t and 
behaviour which he helped to inaugu- 
rate and a further chapter to the 
emergence of Zionism as the principal 
Jewish alternative to assimilation. It 
is curious that while he points out 
that Luzarc's ideas were already 
changing and evolving before 1804, 
he has nothing to say about Hcrzl'x 
conversion to Zionism being as much, 
if not more, the result of his Viennese 
experiences of Ihc Dreyfus affair. 

ff (his careful, scholarly book is lo 
be criticized, it is that the author lias 
been a trifle timid. He hardly answers 
the question whether French Jews 
really believed (hat Dreyfus had been 
arrested merely because he was a Jew. 
and he avoids Ihc problem of how 
important (he question of being a 
Jew actually was to the unfortunate 
Captain. What of Ihc five Jews who 
were listed as generals 7 What of the 
mysterious Weil who haunted both 
Picqunri and La Libre. Parole ? And 
it is difliciilt to write about Jews with- 
out saying more about anti-semitism. 
just as it is becoming more dillicult 
to write about the Revolution with- 
out writing about the countcr-Revn- 
lulion. If Drumont's La France 
Juhr had caused a sensation, ns Pro- 
fessor Marrus tells us more than once, 
then how significant whs a particular 
incident, such as the arrest of Drey- 
fus ? Emile Durkheim. himself the 
son of an Alsatian rabbi, described 
tind-semillsm in France as being the 
consequence and the symptom of a 
stale of social ivmluisc. How long- 
standing was this ? How profoundly 
bound up wilh French history ? 

One recalls llml in IM6, Ldnn Blum, 
in one of the greatest speeches of his 
career, described himself as being " un 
Frunqnis, ficr de son pays, Her de 
son histoire, nourri nutanl que qui- 
eonque, malgrd ina race, dc .xa tradi- 
tion The self-consciousness of this 
identification belongs to a greater 
whole, of which the Dreyfus affair is 
only a part. 
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Ids most attractive light. It illustrates 
his well-directed industry. Ihe natural 
ambition that found openings for his 
talents, and his profitable dealings 
wilh his chief and some of his col- 
leagues. As Secretary of War. Cal- 
houn could display courage as well 
as industry : as a counsellor of Presi- 
dent Monroe (even admired by the 
loudly and jealous John Quincy 
Adams), he successfully displayed in 
an intrinsically difficult situation a 
tact ties e hoses possibles that he lost 
in the latter part of his life. 

Calhoun became Secretary of War 
in a troublesome period for the 
American army. After the brief 
euphoria following the successful 
negotiation of the Treaty of Ghent, 
came an economic collapse that cast 
a shadow over the " cm of good 
feelings”. President Monroe was re- 
elected almost unanimously, but the 
crash was to force rigorous econo- 
mics. the chief victim of which was 
the military establishment, from 
West Point downward. The Mili- 
tary Academy was constantly under 
ungracious inspection, and if we can 
appreciate, today, the great merits or 
Superintendent Sylvanus Thayer am) 
that great ornament of the Corps of 
Engineers, the French refugee gen- 
eral Simon Bernard, demagogues 
and *’ economists ” were of another 
mind. Ocneml Bernard must hi 
times have wondered whether he 
would not have done better reform- 
ing (he Sikh Khat.su of Run jit Singh 
rather thun dealing with American 
military politicians like Hie Johnson 
family. 

The claims and ambitions of 
Andrew Jackson were one tiling, 
those of Richard Johnson and his 
“luir* something else again. 1 1 would 
he absurd to take Ihe Johnsons loo 
seriously, hut their hold demands 
for lavish subsidy would have .star- 
tled oven Irish officials of the 
Ancien Rdgime. As a military 
Micawhcr, Richiird Johnson Is a 
comle if unedifying figure ; but 
Calhoun, faced with the tusk' of 
keeping die cadres of the tiny 
American army in being, must have 
(iinugfri dial the Johnsons were 
much loo much of a bad thins. 


Jackson 


in the court politics of the 
but Tor the moment 
still ‘‘the Hero", and ft: 
one of the most ambition , 
hopeful heirs of the conieafo, 
the war of succession that a* 
pa ivied the ending of the Virn 
dynasty. * 

At this time Indian affairs vtat 
the greatest importance. Wha 
to he done with the ”cv 
nations “ 7 Were they to be 
or coerced into moving 
Although General Jackson n 
in theory nor in practice a« t 
the alleged Cromwellian polk) 

“•to Hell or Connaught" nor 
even more drastic policy prneW^ 
generation later by General 
idan. the mosl civilized tribes 
doomed to lose their ambi 
autonomy. H was already 
story. In (lie spring of 1972 
United Stales has again changed i 
policy towards the ab 
heathen or Christian. Pin 
change ! 

it would have taken a si 
central government to dam the 
of while settlement, even if ai 
in power had hud the will to 
the “ Pioneers Long after 
time. ( Jeronimo and (he Sioux 
continued lo be a nuisance 
source of humiliation for the 
or '* the War between the Slate 
hut no more than that. However, 
organization of Indian trade 
one of Hie most important job 
the Secretary of War. Hie 
country was one of the g 
treasures of. the young nation 
the men "Americanizing" it 
trade, either hy arms or « 
lion Chouteau. Long. O'fi 
McKenncy. Schoolcraft, Morse. ^ n^bly w 
tying Methodists and even Roizen'i i 


^msaiystS; 

-nartsferencc 
S Millie causes 
■' t art on their guard against 
• n : adulatory opinions of 
L particularly now jhat, as 
Fissler puts it» psycho- 
, is under heavy attack. It 
itd as being outdated, even 
fflilist and a hindrance to 

«gre«.“ T,1C forcmt ; st of 
biographers. Emest Jones, 
his three volumes with a 
disclaimer : “immeasurably 

,jwu my respect and athvura- 
l both the personality and 
1 (Lnis of Freud, my own 
Shipping propensities had 
jorled through before I en- 
ti him”. But Pcrcival 
and others maintain that the 
lf iy Jones wrote is one long 
/ofhcro-worship. 

jwre extreme instance of this 
of clash is provided by the 
exchange in Talent ana 
Mween Dr Bisslcr and Paul 
When Dr' Ronzen's book 
Animal was reviewed here 
7 1970) and Us tendency to 
j'Freud pointed out, Erich 
sprang to Dr Roazen's sup- 
denying that he showed 
in the Tausk affair. Dr 
„ however detected the same 
«( denigration and felt obliged 


Sigmund Freud as 
father-figure 


promising verdict), desecrated the 
memory of Freud. 

Dr Eisslcr's appraisal of Freud's 
qualities is an exercise in panegyric: 
It was imm kind's good fortune that 
one of ihe truly greal was living at 
that lime— a man who hnd integrated 
everything dial may have been good 
and beautiful in that period [Victorian] 
but without being overwhelmed by it. 
His letters testify to an instantaneous 
empathy with ihc person addressed. 

The real miracle is revealed ia one of 
Freud's earliest preserved letters. . , . 
Here the German language ia wielded 
by the seventeen year old youth In an 
inimitable way. Out of disparate 
thoughts n literary unit is forged ; the 
beauty and muturity of its language 
nre truly bewitching. In reading this 
letter one becomes convinced that it 
was the linguistic function that was the 


jy’of the Sigmund ‘Freud 
10 expose Ihe faults of Dr carrier of Freud’s genius, 
ft presentation . Having over- 
tone initial dUlute for the 
beset to work with a will : 


He was famous lor his splendid biblio- 
graphies. 


metil had been to comment 
'mnfci Is true in Roazen’s book, 
nay would have sufficed. The 
lilt and undocumented conclu- 
Ksuefi has drawn, the misrepre- 
of information allegedly 
to him, the distortion by way of 
la quotations, the outright 
.quMions— any of these alone 
Btiinly all of them taken to- 
mb this a painful book to 
It it Indeed a book that one 
one had not ever hnd to read, 
nl) compensation I con find in 
qfj and wearisome necessity of 
I to occupy myself wilh it is (hat 
tka able to plnco my repellent 
•o a brooder context. . . . 

the reader of n bonk 
by a Harvard professor nnd 
by a first talc publisher 
never suspect the 


His personality was overwhelming. 

Some simple advice about how to 
deal with impotence was “ an ex- 
traordinarily ingenious therapeutic 
move Many more passages in this 
vein suggest n close parallel wilh 
li agio logy and (he procedures that 
lead to bcatificiilion. If Dr Roazen 
is taken to he the Advocatus Dia- 
holi, Dr Eissler is a Postulator of 
consummate assiduity and success. 
Stripped of ihc superlatives, his 
account of Freud’s conduct in the 
Tausk affair is convincing and ex- 
poses the slips ami distortions in Dr 
Roazen’s work. The labour Involved 
in preparing Dr Lissler’s elaborate 
brief must however he regarded as 
excessive. As a friendly publisher 
warned him. Fraud seems over- 
defended. So zealous a champion 


edifying Quakers and (therefore have no choice „nii tedium. This is especially likely 

when (he champion turns his 
weapons against so fnir-minded nnd 
scrupulous a historian us Professer 


spec! me Utflcnoeo. so zealous a cnampio 
irresponsible docu- harms his cause, producing distrust 

,«c have no choice 1 — * lu: - ««»—«*■ 

were the maker* of the Ammawutnp at least some of the worst 
epic. Heroic mimes he has committed, 

over these pugos, hih) tho In Dr EisxIorV unconi 

Ilk* Missouri question is bcgaw» 
lo ring in Ilk* night— te lJ*JW 

phelic ttlnrm of Jefferson- ^ h /• 

set Prometheus free 

has noted only two ve< 7 niP T 
mistakes, 1 
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K. R. EISSLER i 
Talent nnd Genius 

The Fictitious Case of Tausk contra 
Freud 

403pp. New York : Quadrangle 
Books. $12.95. 

MURIEL GARDINER (Editor) : 

The Wolf-Man and Sigmund Freud 

370pp. Hogarth Press and the Insti- 
tute of Psycho-Analysis. £3,75. 

EUenberger (to whom a lengthy 
appendix is here devoted). 

As the title of the book promises, 
the psychological distinction be- 
tween genius and talent is discussed, 
wilh Freud and Tausk as the well- 
documented instances. In the main 
Dr Eissler follows T. S. Kuhn in 
regarding the making of paradigms 
as the essential mark of genius. 
Freud’s writings, he believes, contain 
a whole cosmos in which almost nil 
the phenomena of the human world 
are represented ; they are described 
and viewed in a new way which 
strikes the reader as being original 
irrespective of whether the content 
is (rue nr false. Dr .Eissler also 
stresses the possibility of strong 
maternal elements in Freud’s make- 
up and he concludes (hat a conflict- 
free synthesis of the maternal and 
paternal seems a prerequisite for 
high creativity in genius of this type. 

With Ihe Wolf^Man (so called 
because a severe phobia of wolves 
was a prominent symptom of the 
obsessional neurosis for which 
Freud treated him) lire setting for 
this Freudolatry was different. He 
wus u much-valued subject of thera- 
peutic experiment : in Anna Freud’s 
words " his grateful respect for and 
ready understanding of analytic 
thinking lifted him, according to his 
own testimony, alrtsdv during his 
initial treatment from the status of a 


patient to that of a younger col- 
league of his analyst, a collaborator 
with an experienced explorer setting 
out to study a new. recently discov- 
ered laud ”, From (he material pro- 
vided by his collaboration. Fraud 
derived the most elaborate, detailed, 
and important of nil his ease histo- 
ries. There were, however, during 
the course of the treatment, vicissi- 
tudes of the transference. The chap- 
ter which the Wolf-Man called " My 
Recollections of Sigmund Freud , 
based on the intimate contacts of 
the analytic situation, is therefore in 
some sense complementary to 
Freud’s account, “ From the History 
of an Infantile Neurosis 
From tire outset the Wolf-Man 
was impressed and inspired by 
Freud’s personality. 

The situation was most favourable for 
mo when | came lo Professor Freud. 
For, in the first place, 1 was still 
young, and the younger one is, the 
easier it is to form a positive transfer- 
ence to the analyst. In Ihc second 
place, my father hnd died only a short 
time before, and Professor Freud's 
outstanding personality was able to fill 
this void. So I hod found in the person 
of Professor Freud a new father with 
whom 1 had an excellent relationship. 
And Professor Freud tilso had a great 
deal of norsonnl understanding for me, 
as he often told me during the treat- 
ment. which nntUMlIy strengthened my 
attachment to him. 

Freud's whole attitude, and the way In 
which he listened to me, differentiated 


iinnssuilahly nil raid vd bcliind an alti- 
tude of obliging apathy, lie list em; it, 
understood and remained unapproach- 
able. ... I was obliged lo wait until 
his ultiichiHcnl (o myself had become 
strong enough to counter- 
balance this shrinking and then 
played off this one factor against lire 
oilier. I determined — but not until 
trust worlh)i' signs hnd ted me to judge 
that the right moment had comc^ihat 
Ihc treat i non l must be brought to an 
end at a particular fixed date no 
matter how far it hud advanced. 

The manoeuvre was successful. 

The Wolf-Man’s admiration for 
Freud is repeatedly expressed in 
such passages as 

Freud himself believed that the treat- 
ment for a pattern's severe neurosis was 
at the same time an education for the 
patient. 1 need hardly emphasize the 
tact that Freud practised this educa- 
tional task in the most tactful way, and 
that his purely human Influence on bis 
patients, by virtue of the greatness of 
nis personality, was bound to be pro- 
found and lasting. 

Discrepancies however developed 
between his character during tho 
time Freud was in close touch wilh 
hrm and when lie came under the 
care of another psychoanalyst, Dr 
Rulh Mack Brunswick. She found 
that he was guilty of Innumerable 
minor dishonesties, concealing his 
actuaj financial position while 
allowing Freud, lo provide money 
for him. When ho found that Dr 
Brunswick had pot been discussing 
his case regularly with Freud ana 
that Freud had not inquired about 
him ho was very angry : 11 he left my 
office In a rage at Freud which led 
to a dream in which his father Is 
obviously castrated”. At this time 
he was hypochondriacal and de- 
pressed, and he threatened to shoot 
both Freud and Dr Brunswick. He 
recovered satisfactorily after five 
months’ treatment and there is no 
further record ol outbursts against 
Freud ; on (ho contrary, he reverts 
to his previous respect and admi- 
ration. 

fnevIfaMy (here was wide diver- 


’him strikingly from hft friends and Renee between the impressions dif- 
collcaguea [Korsakoff, Ziehen, ‘ ferent people formed of Freud’s 
Kraepclin] whom I had hitherto known personality: (ho Wolf-Mnn for In- 
and ln whom I hnd found such a lock stance declared that personal hatred 
of deeper psychological understanding. was foreign to Freud’s nature, but 
As the troaftnent wool on the we know from a letter lo Eititigon 
Wolf-Man was Increasingly struck' that Freud had gone to the trouble 
by Freud’s composure ahd seif-eon- of compiling a list of people whom 
trol. Nevertheless the treatment was he hated. But all who encountered 
held up by strong resistances on the£ Freud recognized a searching Intel* 
patient's part. Ho remained for lect and a forceful, principled cliar- 
a long time, Freud wrote, acter. 


arc printed, under the objective 
editorship of Wilcombe Washburn, 
the papers, read at Ihe conference, un 
abridged version of the discussions, 
bibliographies of scholarly and popu- 
lar literature, and n list of partici 1 ; 
pants. They included the late R. Av 
. . . . • , - . Skelton, to whose memory tho vol- 

ircW has the publication of highly ume. is appropriately dedicated: • 
rcxifcal historical evidence excited The conference was not convened 

as A court of inquiry to investigate 
The authenticity of the map. Several 
contributors, notably Thomas Gnld- 
Einar Haugem lb Ronne 
Oyaieiit Ore and Erik Wahl- 


t 


.. . ' ■ i - . : .. 

machine age 


_ jjpwbfy- 

. |8ive dnd scbbliirly ~ book. 


students seeking (raining. Psychoan- 
alysis had, during its boom period, 
provided some satisfaction of needs 
created by the breakdown of reli- 
mr, . . gion, the inefficiency of politics, and 

.c;7 m i b ine most influential ihc widespread development of au- 
must. in die absence of an Impeccable and. from a somewhat hewdarchs i 0 f piy- xinus insecurity. People asked of 

pedigree, pass stringent puliicolo- point. BolcsJuw Szczesniak » - JSg’J joks-there are psychoanalysts not only that It 

graphical and physical ! tests to be slacks lu belief. To stnicjhis W« should treat illness but that it should 

accepted unreservedly as admissible lo be *' against the map . ' concern about the also help outwardly normal but 
historical evidence. ■ The Vinland endorse the plea of MrSke)ton.jwj^^^ civilized inwardly unhappy, lonely, tortured 

Map. which has no pedigree at all, was echoed in n paptf ° 
had not passed such tests ul the time Jones, for positive . 

of the conference. move this map from 1 1* 1 ®. Irttf 

Professor Washburn does no! class ”. Until the (raft, 
report it to have done so since; The • may be, is established bey 0 ']”, 
fairest thing that can be said about able doubt, progress 
this aspect of the proceedings is that understanding of . 

the difficulties identified by Armando geographical concepts is . 

Cor lesfio, Robert Lopez, John Parker prevailing uncertainly lo Dein J| J 

• . 


the lucid fervour of his people. Among^the latter were many 
■ Jr “J 0 ! in 1900, educated who wanted psychoanalysis without 
CWN inpre-Nazi Ger- tears and on easy terms— fewer ses 


and that by magic participation he, 
as a member of tne organization, 
shared in his possession of (be truth ", 
The radical application of Freud's 
theory, neglected by professional 
analysts, Influenced avant-garde 
movements in art and literature. 

Dr Fromm has been philosophiz- 
ing for forty years; his central 
ideas ore by this time prtttiy >eu 
established. It would not be reason- 
able to look in this volume for a 
fresh standpoint or starting reflec- 
tions. Three of the papers repnnted 
here were first published in 1932 


fQ rty years a teacher sions. group treatment, evasion of here puMsbedm^W 

■ Wd psychological dynam- difficult decisions: (he less demand- and -1934, 

«« Untied statca and Mexico, ing. newer Oicrapiei drew, away olwMe , diiee, <4hera 

s,c r Dl,al ^ from ^ iSSPftTJ 




resolution of its current 

It must become again a critical and 
challenging theory in the spirit of 
radical humanism. This revised- psy- 
choanalysis will wntlnue to descend 
ever more deeply into the underworld 
of. (he unconscious, it wUI be critical of 
all social arrangements that warp and 
deform man, and It will be ooricerned 
with (he processes tliat could lead to 
the adaptation of society to the- needs 
pf man, rather than man's adaptation 
to society, 

The change in social mores And 
culture since Freud began his work 
has lo bo .taken fully into account ; 
thus in our day segqqd reprwetop* 
are no ,' longer Jb* profclmrr,.. ^Pr.: 
Frorora Jpoklog towards « .healthy 
society, sees our curreo* problems in 

towards 
.to 
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Burroundiog -the • map ipud its usso- 
citited _ ipanuscrijit by cincouraglng 
The belief that hare \vu^ oilhcr in con- 
Iroveftiblc proof. \ojl \ the Norse dis- 
.. CO very of America;. or a fritud illcnt 
" plot to discred i I' Columbus. 1 


'any attempt to learn more about the 
map (and Uher? is a great deal to be 
Jeafnt from this record of the pro-. 
ceedings) iiipst Include .some consid- 
eration of the problem of autheiiti- 


- city, Laurence 'Witten conceded '^ 
[find put more ftb but it by bringing - “ prove bis Claim to qs alMdaicaliy, 
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JEAN-PIERRE RIOUX > 

flat Revolution induslriclle, 1780 
,1880 . , . ' - . 

248pp. I’aris : Scuii. . 7.50fr. 
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For far too long the, Only general however, casts hi.< 


synthesis imd discussion is ffl 
0. than welcome* not ™ 
able statistics. 
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recent work done 
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sdian^I* mum- ror stagnam wees is not merely that of a .,»wy • 

Dr Fromm's view, exhibik both Homey or 

^Prtud tkstruc* approaches. Hts theory of ^ Un- ^ Suit Wan. He. questions ; morality, he 


bixur- 
unoeces- 
U kiClpoted on man 
, the fiew .-dif. ;s6xiia] 
he did. not, -like i.Dr 


reject Freud’s view that antagonism 
between Oedipus and Lai us Is the 
ucsconsoious rivalry caused by Oedi- 
pus's Incestuous strivings. In . The 
Crisis of Psychoanalysis Dr Fromm 
again uses the Bachofen approach. 
He btterprets the well-known case of 
little Hans in terms of the matriar- 
chal principle identLfiied with life* 
peace and unconditional -love, while 
the patriarchal principle is con- 
cerned with conditional love, abs- 
tract thought, obedience, the State. 
He; concludes that Freud, biased as 
he was in favour of parental author- 
ity and' male dominance, was mis- 
taken in supposing that intense hos- 
tility \to hiV- fetiwr hnsf.' cawed the 
Ohrid’s anxiety and phobia, 

-The, ingenuity, sweep . and Inde- 
pendence of Dr Fromm’s llardang 
has p beguiling effect. The reader 
feels that: be is being borne along 
thriougb very Interesting country, but 
thtit ..perhaps the- passage is too 
smooth. If Dr Fromm carried more 
cHoical ballast his exposition 1 would 
be more convincing. ■ 
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Rot around the clock 


KUTIARI) CONDON : 

Til* Vcrflc-iil Smile 

334pp. Weidcnfeld umi Nici>Kv»n, 

£ 2 . 10 . 

Ii was Ry ron’s view dial ’All trage- 
dies arc finish 'J by :i death. All eumc- 
ilics are cinted l>y :i marriage The 
epigraph of Richard Condon's novel 
puts the matter slightly differently— 
“ *rhe human comedy begins with a 
vertical smile Even without this 
hint, and even without the juxtaposi- 
tion of the author's near- prophylactic 
surname, the reader might have 
guessed that the smile in the hook's 
title had a connotation that was nut 
entirely oral. In fact The f er rival 
Smile dives riot turn out to be quite 
the pust-£Vi/ir/v sex -and -comedy 
romp one might have expected. For 
one thing, the sex is mostly no laugh- 
ing matter. There arc rapes, bestia- 
lity, voyeurism and incest, homo- 
sexuals. transvestites mid rubber 
fetishists. For a while it seems as 
though the novel’s protagonists— 
aged 68 and 70 rcsivcclivcly, but per- 
forming athletically on n pool table 
— arc (lie only people in America 
still practising straightforward, old- 
fashioned he tcrose xual intercourse of 
the type which, in spile of its appar- 
ent rarity, has caused a population 
explosion. 

The elderly couple in question, 
both fabulously rich, are Ada Clarke 
(gel it? Her siblings arc called 
Severn, Nina and Tennyson,- and 
when they arc nil together it sounds- 
like the .Dance of the Hours) and 
■ Osgood Noon C* Hi, Noon "). Ada 
has a son-in-law called Duncan 
"• Funky Dune " Mulligan, a bluer 
jawed, utterly shallow, time-serving 
lawyer distinguished by . nothing but 
his overweening ambition. Appa- 
rently, however, this is gn unstop- 
pable combination in an aspirant to 
the White House, and all that stands 
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between him and electron to the 
Presidency ra 1972 is the possibility 
of a scandal arising from his mother- 
in-law’s insatiable sexual appetite. 

The plot of The I ‘erticnl Smile. 
as extravagant and as convoluted as 
one has come to expect from Mr 
Condon, is mostly concerned with 
attempts lo break up the amorous 
activ ities of the senior citizens, in the 
process Mr Condon introduces a 
large cast of grotesque friends and 
relations. Particularly memorable is 
the all-American F. M. Heller who 
raises hia country's flag personally on 
Flag Day. plants a tree each Arbor 
Day. and in his youth used to iry i« 
create a new American mother eaeli 
Mother’s Day. 

The scene of all this hectic activity 
is a New York beset by race riots, 
muggings and pollution, where letters 
take twenty days lo cross the city, and 
the only way of getting edible breud 
is to have it flown in daily from 
France. It is an America run by com- 
puters, the Mafia and the political 
power brokers ; a pill-centred society 
where civil rights. have all but dis- 
appeared, and world and national 
events have been trivialized into 
entertainment: on the radio an 
announcer reads out the daily war 
.deaths like sports scores. Mr Condon 
has great fun at the expense of almost 
everyone and should succeed in 
offending most people from the 
extreme left lo live extreme right, in- 
cluding Women's Lib. the Children's 
Army, the Minuicnicn and the 


Weathermen, and all points between. 

Mr Condon's prove style is 
hardhoiled. cynical and often very 
funny. Who but Mr Condon 
could describe the eyes ot an 
avid lilmgoer as being so blood- 
shot from watching so many 
movies that it looked as though some- 
one had thrown ketchup in them? 
Well. Peter de Vries or S. J. Perclmun. 
perhaps. Rut all Mr Condon's own 
are the loving descriptions of con- 
spicuous consumption, of feats of 
prodigious skill, and of the prepara- 
tion nnd consumption of food 
flhough there may be- too much about 
hamburgers for die taste of gourmets 
on this side of the Atlantic). 

Unfortunately, however, though 
the parts of the book arc entertain- 
ing enough they do not add up to a 
satisfactory whole. As the book pro- 
gresses one gels the uneasy feeling 
that Mr Condon is losing his cool on 
the subject of the corruption and vio- 
lence of American society and poli- 
tics. The characters show nn 
increasing tendency lo lecture one 
another about the American consti- 
tution, the American way of life and 
the real moaning of democracy. For 
Mr Condon's style to work it needs to 
be totally cynical, hard-hearted as 
well as hard-headed. At limes in this 
book the mask seems lo slip. It is as 
though Swift had given equal lime in 
his " Modest Proposal " to a spokes- 
man of the NSPCC. Though humanly 
entirely understandable, the result is 
sometimes artistically unfortunate. 


Intermission 


ROSEMAR Y TONKS i 
The Halt During the Chose 
1 65pp. Bodlcy Head. £1.80. 

The shock of discovering that the per- 
son with whom you are in tOvo, and 
who is In love with you. is out of the 
wrong psychological box for you, cun 
be more bitter and displacing limn 
the loss of love itself, Tl is the cer- 
tificate for a certain future uproar. 
This is the hail during the chase, the 
central event of Rosemary Tonks’s 
good novel, when Philip is forced by 
Sophie into a moment's complete 
veracity. The best ho chn do is : 

“I was going to ask you to come and 
lire with me. Bui I can't promise you 
there won’t be an emotional bust-up in 
five years’ time. And then you’ll be 
few well off financially than you are 
now.” 

Five years: the period Is named. 
Financially. Sophie's great love, So 
she . must free herself from Philip, 
and reinstate herself in life, In spite 
of love. It is u slender plot, justified 
by. the various kinds of sympathy the 
uulhor brings to. her main characters, 
and foie amount she gets out of them 


Intromission 


SYiVIA <7LA YTON : . . 
Sabbatical , . 

I88bp. Faber and Faber. 


Crime in short 


as a result. Philip is an ambitious 
young man from the Treasury, but 
he is not a stock figure. His attrac- 
tive qualities are intensely conveyed, 
and though he docs eventually be- 
have horribly, it is Sophie's original 
apprehension of their irreconcilable 
differences that dictates their separa- 
tion : he remains tt rounded charac- 
ter, not one deflated and dismissed. 
Sophie's relationship with her mother 
is three-dimensional in the same way. 
Her mother, who hns brought Sophie 
up alone, has allotted her every 
Imaginable role excopt that of a 
daughter, is wayward, selfish, self- 
dramatizing, needling, nnd yet Sophie 
likes her nnd makes 11 s see how ono 
might; finds her, in fuel, rather up 
her street. 

Often very funny, mostly ex- 
tremely well written, the book i* 
buzzing with ideas, and full of details 
that slick because they arc not orna- 
ment but belong : 

When the mower circled in summer 
and Jeft the shiny wild grass lying on 
its side, children and dogs ran to batho 
in It and for some reason it. mode them 
shout and laugh. . . . There was 0 soggy 
bank of ruts turned blue by the sky. 


£1.95 
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F.VELYN DEUCKMAN; 

T in Fourth Mflii on the Rope 
192pp. Haniish Hamilton. 11 1 .‘Hi. 
Net one of Evelyn Herckman's scary 
gothicisim. rather an enjoyable 
romance-thriller, set partly in a 
decayed -gen tic woman's nice home 
for p gs, partly in a privately 
endowed library. We could have 
done with more of the professional 
expertise round the mystery, ami less 
of the deeper relationships. 

V. C. CL1NTON-BADDELKY : 

To Study a Lung Silence 
1 92pp. Gollaiicz. £I.(iQ. 

Intelligent old Dr Davie, between 
niusings on life nnd London, solves 
n traditional kind of murder based on 
drama-school productions or ojiii- 
metlia dell' arte. A sadly appropriate 
title for this civilized author's last 
book. 

DAVID CRAIG t 
Double Tnkc 
1 58pp. Macmillan. £1.60. 

This kidnapping story is a good 
novelist's crime story, written almost 
casually, tossing away the highest 
obvious potential of (lie kidnapped 
children, the agonized parents, the 
lost money, and instead bringing a 
camera-eye down on four people- - 
policeman, male television slur, girl, 
nnd criminal— nnd thereby producing 
an original, pitiable tragedy. 

AMANDA CROSS ! 

The Theban Mysteries 
173pp. Gollancz. £1.60. 

Those who enjoy reading about uni- 
versity lecturer Kate Funster (now 
married) arc prepared for a reason- 
ably tough literature seminar lo trim 
the mystery. This lime it is on the 
drtffeoue. given, during u sabbatical, 
lo ft quite exceptionally intelligent 
group of girls in a quite exceptionally 
superior New York school, which 
has. none the less, its ililllcullics in 
adapting to the upcoming revolution- 
ary generation. With too Tew pages, 
the mystery gets shorter shrift than 
the seminar, but who’s to complain ? 
Good seminars arc rare enough. 

ALFRED DRAPER 1 
The Death Penalty 
192pp. Macmillan. £l.G0! 

Alfred Draper wn ; runner-up in Mac- 
millan's delect ivc-story competition 
Inst year, with a sad, promising story 
called Swansong for a Rare Birth 
Now, with his next, his competence 
is sustained, but whether it will even- 
tually be ns crime writer or straight 
novelist, it’s hard yet lo say. In The 
Death Penally, the documentation of 
cruel delights among footbull fans is 
hideously admirable, ' and especially 
the portrayal of foul young Ren .and 
his equally nasty girl friend. There 
nre two. victims, but to make one of 
them Black is to score nn unjustified 
. point, . 

Caleb Is.: open to victimization 
because he is inferior, nnd anyone of 
any colour with hi", degree of cringing 
dependence is open lo buiiylng. ns 
much by Ben as by the police needing 
lo nail someone obviously guilty. Mr 
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JAMESE ASTWOOD 1 ' - 

Henry io a SUver Frame 
191 pp, MacmiHari. 1 £1.(50. 

; ’fSSi^ KShTffiriB? po wriler of whom Mr- Eastwood 

r v° i( ^ Hko^SjSS -* rr S Ss L ibly ,;s. TCTn, ^ ds ' us > 

I ' IlhofnfH . V . !CC? W .. J™* .foreign Patricia Hlghsmltl), and some may 

• « al oh' a constructional echo of 

Strangers on a Train. There Is equal 

Incongruity here, equally distrustful 

'Characters, pretty high - competence', 

and there Ls; much more' sex , 1 • 1 

f ‘ ’ : •• : ! , v. 


. Mictv o iiuuiiJHS lu vccupy onu- 

court, Aer Volumes; of press-cuttings, ^ish' oha wduld do^b l!nrnnn?S 
and rernds of her pld fiidviet);. Her :•« a pSon or aul’hrirtttfivFnES!^ 
- young husbaud. Chrlslophm’ is h views -veL t I,tcr ^ 


so fur of her always good 
has rused both. in anex«lb, 
novel that is at once a study 0 ) 

mindless persecution and LL - 

a senes of beautifully funny K 
lions . «« the comparatively rE? 
mg the fashionable appeal 
poverty. Miss Frcmlin' KSKt 
rnany nowadays do not. j US | ^ 
loosen the screws, and how f™ 
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Into the 


U-H. KlAUS-lt'iHviUN. 

m/ies. Style and Design 1 927- 
fj j Trunsliiied by Judith Filson. 
i 7 t#» including 1 1 3 plates, Thames 
id Hudson. £4.50. 

Lihoscbom before the First World 
** particularly if they happen to 


MICHAEL GILBERT! 

Close Quarters 

2(17pp. Hamish Hamilton. £|.7j ... , „ 

Back to the Imrly-biirly of inGcrmnny. this book will 

drul close is this reprint of aor»J , '' Jeil|,lens!l t ! lt ^ ^ stmlrmcnutl jour- 

dirricult, reul-nn jtI^ sjppy fr r j^?^C those born ;ifter llie Second 

lished in 1947 nnd War, wherever they happen to Biology 

rather than Xd “^Sdie Western world, it should be , 

rattier Mian dated. an cyc opcncrf for Simon. E.W. 


ing the juicier episodes of Berlin/.'* 
love-life, and adding others from his 
imagination where history fails him, 
Mr Kenyon creates a Berlioz whose 
chief preoccupation in life appears hi 
be a non-stop game of bedroom 
bingo with a succession uf compliant, 
and always suitably succulent, ladies, 
one of whom— presumably Harriet 
Smithson— his publishers have oblig- 
ingly illustrated in tt lascivious pose 
on the du si -jacket. The mating of 
nervous esthete f ' Is anything the 
matter with Hector ? * Madame Ber- 
lioz asked her husband. ‘ he has 
grown quite pale ’ ") with coy griseiir 
l“shc draped the sheet about her 
shoulders but not quite covering one 
rosy nipple grows as tiresome and 
obvious as the prose style. Willi a 
■subject as fascinating as Hector, thm 
is an achievement. 


Questions A bout Plants. 
15pp. Belfast: The Queen's Uni- 
versity. Paperback, -Mlp. 


acting 

- hu-JUnsn Sembach s mam point 

MICHAEL GILBERT 1 sl y| c pf jhe years 1927-34 

The Budy of a Girl ji fact the style of the twentieth 

2-pp. Holder and Stoughtcffl pom., cm me ,v,uemn* 

A complicated, cleverly struct* *raiions. The older generation ^tscipjinca «md 

story of police woTk. We inferln abe reminded of many half-for- 
the start that Chief Inspector jk leayouthfuf landmarks— even tho 
.... — .« • Sent bach's 


ccr’s apparently routine move to i ^ among Mr Scmbncirs reu- 
Surrcy-Middlcscx riverside \m k gray recall the impact of that 
something funny about it, bu n i great modem fnctory for Boots 
hono‘1 And can there be sort leewn, Nottingham — while the 
more to the poor girl's bones— soio ngw will rub their eyes, wonder- 
much more— than anyone km! a [whether (he author has not got 
guess ? The interweave is ttjtad lists mixed up. Tor there, credi- 
nicc, and the whole as good a ha Ifoibe late 1920s and early 1930s, 
as Michael Gilbert has given 0 *c very stud of modern living, 
years. ftSembach has illustrated very 


MARK KEUDEN 1 ’ ^-Mure j 0 posters of. the sort of 

A Killer Tor (lie Chairman 

248pp. Michael Joseph. £1 ■■ p (the odd matt out surety being 
A Far-Eastern thriller and 1 ft d Baton whose world, even as 
one. A quartcr-Chine.se agent ofd m his chosen photograph, 
is sent into China after another^ N ? UC 

a hate-obsessed maniac. Our * ^ * 1C , ’ as 

deals with that little job, but the k ^ innde- 

to, ^lJtoSE h re i g, Sinn" of 


Cyanide with Contpllmcnh _ r ~ r 


all get out. nera should be grateful lo Me 

.'.U/.ABKTU LEMARCBANBi 


E. W. Simon’s inaugural lecture 
points out the widening field of 

uses the 

Wild Arum to illustrate the import- 
ance of u new look at earlier con- 
clusions. tracing the story from 
pollination through molecular 
biology to DNA. He argues that the 
old phase of descriptive biology must 
lead lo an investigation of functional 
biology, the working out of the pro- 
gramme laid down in the cell and the 
elucidation of the mechanisms that 
underlie the observed behaviour of 
plants. Experimental work on evolu- 
tionary biology is also to find a place 
in Belfast and Professor Simon con- 
cludes by emphasizing the responsi- 
bility of biologists in relation to food 
production and world needs. 

Classics 

Richtur. Gim-.i s M. a. The Portraits 
of The Creeks. Supplement. 
24pp. Phnidon. £1.25. 

This short supplement with new 
material, mostly illustrated, new bib- 
liography, ami a few corrections 
brings the throe volumes published 
in 1 9f>5 up to dale. 


j — ra- 

■J. younger generation the basic- 
net sophisticated stun- 
'■ . , upheld for a few years 

Some gentlefolk go on ^mainly In Centra! Europe by the 

cruise, where it becomes clear . — 
will be murdered, and. 
who l red herrings apart) «H J- 
Hack homo the murder MW 
and Inspector Pollard (lads 
only who did iL but why. i 
womanly book. . . 


Crime 

WimsMs. Guy R. The 
World of Scotland Yard. 
Hutchinson. £3.50. 


Hidden 

270pp. 

facili- 


nnly npcnal the gateway lo modern 
knowledge, hut compared most 
favourably with anything that was 
available in contemporary Britain. 

Very impressive, also, were the 
services which they rendered (o the 
Bengali language by the provision of 
Bengali textbooks, by their use of 
it as an educational medium, and by 
their demonstration (hat it could be 
made a vehicle for Western learning. 

In this way (hey laid (he foundations 
for the immense educational expan- 
sion which marked (he closing de- 
cades of (he nineteenth century. 

History 

Moons*. T. W. (Editor). Irish His- 
toringrapliy /U.W-7 0. 155pp. Dub- 
lin: Irish Committee of Historical 
Sciences. Paperback. £1. 

These seven papers, revised nnd 
brought up to date since their first 
publication in Irish Historical Studies. 
constitute a survey of .the work done 
in lri,sh historical scholarship during 
the past thirty-five years. As T. W. 
Moody says in his introduction, the 
volume is not a bibliography but an 
assessment and interpretation. Be- 
tween them the seven contributors 
range over history from (he pre-Nor- 
mnn lo the present century. An 
additional chapter glances at recent 
work anil the work now in hand. 

Librarians!] ip 

Gxrdner, Frank M. Public library 
legislation : a comparative stutly 
285pp. Paris: Unesco. London: 
HMSO. Paperback, £1.80. 

Effective legislation is a prerequisite 
of an effective, nationwide public lib- 
rary service, and for more than 
twenty years Unesco has tried to pro- 
mote libraries nil over the world, 
'‘established and maintained under 
dear authority of law ’’. To find out 
how best to frame that law, Frank 
Gardner wus appointed by the Inter- 
national Federation of Library Asso- 
ciations, acting for Unesco, to study 
at first hand existing legislation in tr' 
number of differing countries, and to 
see what could lie learnt front their 
individual experiences. Among „the 
countries chosen nnd visited by Mr 
Gardner -fourteen in all— there were 
developing countries, countries with 
centrally planned economics, and 
federally organized countries. His 
conclusions, after n survey of this 
complex scene, arc summed up. in 
iwcniy-lwu suggested ” principles “ 
“ ' J ublicJibr 


quarto was set up from Shakespeare's 
own papers by ;i reasonably com- 
petent though not completely reliable 
compositor. 


Thompson, J.\xu-s. linglish Studies. 

155pp. Clive Binglcy, £2.50, 

When James Thompson's book on 
the selection, organ izat ion and admi- 
nistration of an English collection 
was first published in I9fi8 as The 
Librarian and English Literature, it 
was already clear that much of it 
went well beyond the interests of the 
librarianship students for whom it 
had been planned, and that it could 
be useful in almost anyone interested 
in English studies, front the general 
reader onwards. Now, therefore, it 
hus been revised, brought up lo date 
and given a new title to indicate its 
wider scope, and, incidentally, comes 
out at a lower price than (he original. 

Religion 

Coooan, Donaj d. Word and World. 
IfrDpp. H odder and Stoughton. 
£1.75. 

Word and World i< about the message 
of the Bible, its translation, and the 
world into which it hus to go. Donald 
Cdggan writes will! encouraging con- 
viction. The importance of the bqok 
lies in whnt he hns to any about the 
relevance of the biblical message to 
the life and thought of the modern 
world. Dr Coggun is quite sure that 
flic Bible, with its insistence upon 
God, its clear view of human nature, 
its conception of the discipline of 
law, and ils record of the love nnd 
sacrifice of the . jncarnnte Lord, is 
something which the world needs if 
it is to escape from the tragic con- 
cisions of our lime. This 1 b all very 
wcU done. 

Dr Coggftn is uuder no illusions 
about the immense difficult ics in dis- 
seminating the Bible today. Tho 
population explosion with Its obvious 
throat of famine and the enlargement 
of illiteracy, sets the background of 
the problem* So fair as the Bible is 
concerned the problem is aggravated 
by its competitors. The business, 
world with its urgent gospel of 
wealth as the solvent of all man's ills 
is not easy to defeat. 

Dr Coggan could have greatly ex- 
tended his survey of n scene In which 
the conflict between good and evil 
seems lo be nlmosl' plainer Ilian ever 
before, but he 1ms said chough both 
of fnllh and encouragement to gel 
the picture in proper perspective. Not 
ill wdcoi 


impruxing the quality of life :nul not 
for maintaining an outdated histori- 
cal concept, London must now plan 
to be a region with several outstand- 
ing focal points even if none van rival 
(he historical attractions uf the pre- 
sent centre. All (lie .statistics of what 
hns happened to London during the 
past twenty years seem to point in 
this direction ami only sentiment and 
local councillors and officers in the 
other. The old I.C'C. with its smaller 
area, sought to preserve ” London ” 
by decanting the population. It had 
some success. Bat it is too late now 
to continue the policy. Already 
beyond the Green Belt, in OM A land, 
there is a vast population wanting to 
hclong. 

Sumer viu.L-l.mmi. Pp.ihr. The 

Coast of West Cork. 2!7np plus 
39 plates. Gollancz. £2.75. 

West Cork's three peninsulas reach- 
ing into the Atlantic are less well 
known than Dingle nnd Ivcragh lying 
north of them in. Kerry. Peter Somcr- 
v Hie- Large explored their “ land- 
scapes of great beauty imbued with 
the most savage and melancholy his- 
tory " travelling in the Spring before 
the tourists arrived and by bicycle to 
meet and lodge with fishermen nr 
small farmers. In his childhood he 
knew the district, where his forebears 
settled in the seventeenth century, but 
now he lists ridden round the whole 
rim of the country learning the 
legends of the ruined castles and 
churches. '* all beside the sea, ns near 
aa possible to the water’s edge'", but 
reserving his regrets for the dying 
communities from which everyone 
emigrates who can. since each small 
industry seems doomed to fail. He 
crossed to mnny of the islands, in- 
cluding Clear Island, where a shadow 
of the old Gaelic life lingers, and tn 
Whiddy where the new terminal for 
giant tankers seems a doubtful bless- 
ing. There is a clear outline map, but 
no index. 


1 Mr Sembach's thesis. 




JOH]N H’ JENKINS 

t Rtfpto and DoonUntf tn HVintiira ■■ 
i hlitwr; Very '-jMM - jiot* i at 111 


3; hittorr: Vefy • liriw ji ot* i at i 

mil '-W rits tor /rr* cat^lotora,: ■ i- 
j ; ISiti, ■ *' 


■OWXtoeMUn , ! ■; ' 

;Appolntpienjt with YeftenJay . 
inpp. Goliancz. £1.60. ’ • . r/. ’. ■ 

Not 14 k florrlble fbtui illicit deaths are 
V ifo* horrors - tM* ;lurk Ip feptate 
l . domesticity .^und Celia FremUn has 


NGAIO MARSH I 
Tied up in Tinsel 
256pp. Collins. £1.50. 

By Ngiiio Marsh’s high slnndanbj 
one of heT best ; an ovcr-cr 
Christmas scene taw 
country house wiib .eJJJJJ, 

staff ; but the murder^olutiM 

Alleyn is well up t o slaiuy* 

ELLIS PETERS * ; 

Death lo the Landlords ! 

22lpp. Macmillan- 

We arc lucky to have two 
writers of India-set ItafflgJJM 
Ing nnd Ellis Peters, iwhg, 
Dominic Felse fof thepogj, 
moved there n book r 
is obviously in love wHn g- 
India flnd with Ihe bal ofP™| 

. movements there- ** 6 Jf c lhIa ,*. 
otic could unkind y « I 
. tract— its Intent is fairly^f 
against extreinlst , m ° ve E, 

• discredit Ihe good Left. OT 
the reader must be 
low a lot of romabfMPWj 
. the shape of the l^p^ 3 .^ ■ 

and cooperative farming 

follow young .Domjnk:^-, 

’ hopefully— good young 

South India, pursued^ 

; Naxalitcs whose slogan. 1^?™ 

'title; ' > '.’.'V; ; W‘ 

. The descriptiP^Ol /J 
enchahlingly 
good one very well 
rovi.o above 


Wat garde. Hint so much of Guy Williams whs given many f.tcilt- f or me formulation of « public library only Anglicans will welcome his 

?o*k ’ still looks fresh, sane tie* by the Metropolitan Polio; lor j. lvV book as an ox ample of the leadership 

*odwn Is the best tribute (hey ito writing of t! hh’ui tMintenUuy. ■ which Christians arc entitled to 

the best evidence In Officials and officers explained MURisoNt . W. J. 7 he Public Ltbt ry. oXpecl m archblshou. 

244pp. liarrup. tz.vu. 

Social Studies 

Jongs, A. E. The War Againsr Crime, 
!25jrp. A. E. Jones. 37 Ashcombe 
Road, Carsbnlton, Surrey. IT. 


and Memoirs 

u ‘- 2Mmn 

P^wtoblography by n man of 
independent mind who 
career as a pit boy in a 
^mining village and became 
^™naier and taler the natio- 
the Brfthh Attoela- 
Management, 
a daisy with 
° r S 004 * buraour’*, 
of him in an after- 

l** 0 - A Po|c 

Rattan England. 36pp. Dr 
Paperback. 30p. 
of Hie sfxtecnth- 
^ftformer John h Lasco. , 
HiWKfcte of Erasmu* 
Mttd of a church of 
w refugee, in Edward 
nl» fojnh or worship 


wnucuce, «« me 

5JS! Jlw*- intewre me 


Ihe writing of this ” docunicnhiry 
Officials nod officers explained 
things : lie wus taken out on patrol ; 
he visited departments; he had the 
run of libraries and he • wus given 
access to some old and some nul-so- 
old files. The result is a pleasant, 
well-illustrated hook, mostly con- 
cerned with the past, very much the 
approach of » sympathetic layman 
with a natural interest in the more 
sensational aspects of police duly. 
It Is a lighter volume, to be placed 
below Peter I.uurie’s much more 
genuinely documentary and up-to- 
date account in his book Sroffaua 
Yard 11970). The rather flippant 
way in which some former commis- 
sioners arc discussed is not altogether 
agreeable. ■ 


The author, County Librarian in the 
West Riding, first took his straight- 
look at the public library service m 
1955; the book Hint resulted hns re- 
mained one of tho most coadable nnd. 
odd though it sounds, hipnane 
uppniwals of alms and choices, o£ 
achievement and fajlure in pupije- 
library work. Librarians williyctcomc 
this new edition, which takes Recount 
of the Bourdillon and Roberts He 


Education 

I.aird, M. A. AfttwHiuriw anti Edit- 


Ju this short and trenchant study of 
fhe'f adore to keep down tho rate of 
crime A. E. Jones gives his diag- 
nosis- of* the trouble add proposes 
measures for its cure. He blames the 
— — T’rsi'w r,F IO M nnd unrealistic '’humanism" which has 
ports ami of (he ^ of; succeeded religion In so many; 
outlines the ^ J people's minds for : the attitudes 

play in the Public 1 S persist In the face of ever- , 
troversy rislD 6 criininalily. He piques that 
a u SO L lh a« SSuriinora^ serv- t** law *“ d the courts must now do 


War . 

Fprhncii Bi akr. R. I.. V. The Cri - 
meatt Wiir. 181pp. Ixo Cooper.' 
£3.50. v 

In this, the first of a series of concise 
guides to various, campaigns— 
volumes on -the Peninsular, Franco- 
Prussian nnd Boer Wars are In. pre- 
paration— R. L. V. F french Bliiko 
provides n lucid, balanced accouni of ' 
u profusely documented war. He 
rightly covers operations outside the 
Crimea— dn ; the ’ Danube, for. 
examplo, and the ntivu! actions in ’ 
the Baltic, While Sen nnd North 
Pacific. Of particular value are the 
British, French and Russian orders • 
of battle, (he lists of British cavalry 
and iiifnnlry regiments, with (heir ’ 
titles in 1854, 1900 and 1971 (incor- 
porating Hie latest amalgamations). ■: 
and (he notes on artillery used in (he .j 
Crimea. Many of tho engravings 
from Willtnm Si,mps<)n*s admirable • 
drawings have been used la illustrate :• 
(his book, , which lias a dozen very 
clear mbps' based bn tht Roy i'll Engi- 
neers' survey of 1850. ■ ?: 


Jackson, Ronnirr. Before the Slori u. 
264pp. Arthur Barker. £2.50. 


^ b^kborrewerTwher of the L^cd tmd the fear 

odghbauw. .dId ,fiiHm« £iol Jpor 

want to 11^ own uo- fle . sketbh ^ ^ mod 3fica- 

vibd, M. A. Aftaftmurfex aiui t.m- ranes. As Mr Murlson points necessary in both the legal code oeedini 

cation in Benial. I W-//IJ7. '300pp. "die riftM SATmI. Sf the taw If 

Oarendon Press: Oxford Upiver- the most demperaUc or oinciai msu ; u _ ^ 


slty Pr«». £5.50. 

This excellent historical study is 
limited U> ibe modem -state of West 
Bengal and the country now called 
Bangladesh rather than ihe enormous 

_ ** * h • L maii'ii an fhfl 


10 Mr Jones writes 

' fundi tend to an-' •’ lucidly and tersely and makea tin 


Informality Impossible i 
in spme other public 

fiteraiute Mid Critkisw 


establishment, tybat He' says will 


The relative Ineffectiveness of the'! 
British bomber force; in the' first two. r 
yeats of flic wpr is- accounted fpr. ip. ^ 
ook. Day : bombing without ; 
escort 1 renin mod n costly pro/. 1 " 
ceeding right up -to 1942, ns it did ; . 
later with (he USAAF. Navigation j 
uids were poor until Gee arrived. and ; 
.was followed by Oboe. Directives , 
frbm above were cousin nliy changfns. : 
.While France remained in the ngbt, ’ 


■ SomBof lbe Ben.b.^,^ un.MlliBI.: : . 
p«as>te,wu» hcartiijF Kgrpe vm mm. (Fof.^xftmpfe; the; Stirling had a poor ; 

— ' ! - a-A TAricMraDtav- 1 ' becaixsa It* : span, hud to fit; , 

= • mto e^Jstmg hangars.;}', . • 


and paid so 


m 


read t! 


e remarked, 
he kind of 


VWPHiiiint , ■ y - I .J .4- VWUIW UlUf x-re.v. ' T7* ’ . * . % ~T r ~? MM mini A GittdeTo tfte Smite- Robert Jacksoo ; . : explains with 

wefl as esrtaw ^ features . Thi. .« the fifteendi, In fli* Oxford; • • hbnesty^ and '.ttaxlty why the' force - 

for some time becn^ ohttrfete. jn .. - facsimile rePrt>doqtioas o! 5 . Adams &nd Durt. £2.25. f. • had .so niqny ftdlurqa; ar 

Studying these characteristics *■ ■' / ntaill IrndWlV- . ri.'U.in,Hra. iahV nnlniAn lh* ZlnilitAr. hMiiilv P/Ir fh^rt, in iImib i 

UW - 

still 

chiding u 
bat the 


r * . * P''" 1 •: i 1 ■- ,l ■-'«! ^ 


mituiuci j,'vr raajiam. ■, and/ that ‘ .. . i nniMum wan much a cams are proviso noovc iihiahr 

>ing.:the- West aijd dll ^ 

ier," stolidly «lyti1g.:|o vShllllrteuj *Sb« 2 ^Sui 0 Si- .Wfc; Fremlin has mchdable. Bufflg .KSuSH 

..“•your. ;AfcLubaft'^btfr^^^&7^J®.^ •.tidds-Wiis 


f . Ado, puqus 

^ h^ mside »wW«Qt or by, fell desipi -an beflP^ photographed and j^vlnffd;” cduWdtratlon of fpri^fion^ I 4 ., 

xye lost some lent Kristine sjitem of jndjgenou* mw ^ ediliota ■Itself made lap (he cnitreby which 1 London is «b ; cesftfufly (fie techniques were devd- : 
mi the ta ^ ijte tnj^ ,^^^ c ^peflcopy *t trfnityiCpI*: .^ti^uiSi^'VIn ihat led in .the Jasliwp yeurx of ;■ 

eloiis J " ‘ i_ “ “ J - * * - - 

^ • r * 1 - frej m tW purhsolas—a 
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“Well 

•STS* 

iSSS-JBJ 

jROfcS Of eouotr- 

: ,W*. 

select- 

iivb.- r.ir.'- - - ' • 




c oifeie* oof on, y ¥* u^rqmbrjdS. Charlton Hlomafts. ilt reftists lo >» whnl Is bappcn- 7 tbq war to the roUndrihe-tloclr 
cm of higher cducatoi. but .ms& , inteoducrion notfees Jdg ih^tlte OuterjWelrdpoiifan - Area palgn pf the British: and American' *' 
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VACANT APPOINTMENTS AND PUBLIC NOTICES &c 


librarians 


>ii' 


LONDON HOItOl (ill (II 
IIAKNK1' 


lr» 


I.IIIII.XHX M HI H I s 


Al'Mll ii v iii-llrm«-.ii I Ju«- 

irirJ I Iui I Hi I'llSI ■ *1 I IUK-V- 

ltl \N ill tilAHi*!' nl Nl'l'l I.M SI R- 
VIITJi N.iliu* Sill U5.J7' In l!A’*i 
liltlu.l'iu I ll «l IVcIilliliiiil. 'I Hr mu 

lanJiiJuir »IH hi nMnlu J li> iiikIci- 
(iilf inpiViMIIII tor i ■;iikIi ilriuil 
Hiniti nmtlaM »nii Ihr ilMn'ii lil'M* 
k lc\ in Ihe ti'ltm iiniUn III -ihr xri- 
•iir nl ilie i iihim i> fur i fcii'itl o[ jt 

IruM *»<» IMH 


tiNIVLUSI t V III- 
t AM It HI DC I-; 

I fhH \H V (II I II! I .V Ul 1 1 
Ml Id! RN \N[i VII UN V.\l. 

I ANIII VliF S 

Sliljmtk .\miui 

Al-I’l If V ill INS a'C imiKil, 

c.iMhixiii in Hi* .il'i’ru|‘ii'iir n>uillUa 
(lunv I >» X ['I IS I nl SSSISI >1(1 

IIIIH.MMVN Hi oiirK on Siiinmk IliJ'rtx 
I be O' ni liirrivt * uilniniiiin 'iilmy of 
1I.M2 pri riiinum. luii lie iIl-i.iIIi ituy 
hr iibiulnrij Imni |lir l ![>',■ l-.1i <il (hr 
I'm’iilly, inini'ir led iiDpIkillinii. mini Me 
mu i.-ii-irc.. siiiulil jirlic l*r>ue Mm 

luili 


INIVURSITY or Dl'KEIAiM 


AITI II ,\ III INS .Hi* III. II. I |H( 1 

I’llSI ..I SI Nil IK MIIKAHl ASSISI 
■VS! | iii Hi.- Kr.ulri Sri .Ii v« s«:»mi mI 
llir I 'luii i Ml. I.4l>fjir> . Iluhri Hill II*- 
i liMi .iv-isl ih>r lu >r. iil-ii. Ii lr> In iil'.i i'll! - 

i ll i*li. il.iiln 1 inlrrlll'r.H i I •mile 

Ai>i>Iil:.iiK .Iui ii M nuimiill. Iv I fid- 
li'irvl I Ilia ii r luili hiii ir.nnjciii1ii> n * Ml 
»ls» ls> Hl.rii i.i qi.iiliMln *hn Ii >"■ P iMCu 


MAiNCHKSl'KU 

I’OI.YTECIINM' 


Jhii Iv Hl.rii i.i i'.i. > il in IV. Mu h in' l*i"™ 
llir i'n ilrssliin.il ■; iimiln.il Ini' -■ In I Ihrii- 
rmn.iilp III. <nlar> iiLumlinu lo cxi'ril- 
erne hhJ niijIHii.i'liin. nn ihe u.ili Ll.: s l 
h> Imi in Ll.ilii ih.nl In (W in 11.914. 

1 uillii-i ririliiilm-- Imni Ihr l 'iil»rrslll 
Llurjimn. IJnl.i-ralii 1 1 faun . I'nliif 
llu-rn. Ilnrhn'i. Ii- whom iin|.|ii'iiln>ils. Ill- 


iniinx 
i' mill 


Hr irnl m .illliv Min 4, I 117 ’ 


choiu.icy cmi.KGK or 
EDUCATION 


ThCar inilmlr iililuir In.in (ullivliini* 
ml exblMliunx. Ircinir piminmnirx famrt 
kiipplv In Iwnichiiiind imJrii mill >rsl- 
dmilni humci dlstdny j iui puhlirlik nurV.. 
ITk pmi nflcfs iim|V bn In in nl in- .m>i 
(mliiulrkiN 


An .VSSKIANl I.IIIR Alll.VN If «• 


ll.AI.II-AS COUNTY 
HOKOUGH 


M ' U -L 111 ll Vl(l\N 

I.i hr h'liMialhli m> uni i n llii- 
■Jiiiini.liuiuin .'I a lunir ulr lllnni uml 
ullllDair.l in iiiiu|i| i nl'ii iin.l uliinii 
I lie priipii-.nl I'mI|Ki.Iiiiii l.llii.ir? 

Appik.ini' -.In in HI Ii- l I i.i i iri.d 

l.inriiTluiii a l|ii • ■Ir'.ml ixpuk-mr. 

■Siilmi' ii .ill' k.lk In i I.IIW I ,inh|cii 
hr auri'i'iiicnii. 

Inr fnrihri |i.n Minims anil ipi'lliai «>n 
Fwrni ininriiHhli- t*y liih Mat. lu’ii. ii 
n IK hr iulfiii.ni in -.cm a Iiiiije aclf- 
nildri.vril .inclurt uuirkwil I / i " l>. 
Ihe Sf'.'ii.ny \ I.i in hi-iiri I'aklr.lmli . 

loan Unwind Sia cel, M m.liOM.r, MI* 

MIX 


quJud f(>! (be I nlkigi: U'lmi a 

* Jill) I.I, 


lull Jrl.nl. allil wIImIiuh limn 

fliC KnnHIBli I Ihraikn RnirnshrM llornr. 
llir llurmilBh'. Ilfli.lmi NHJ JHI- t !■•«- 
ini .1 lie Mot ! V 4‘fV. 


K 11 Ril 1 1 AMs. Inan (Vi*. 


pun'll nl Urn fcl'irs a’ Imni 

| 0 ” iui sunn <>• iHimlhle itln ih « 
ilnici "Ihr Llhrun Kitts (.Mill nr.n-icti- 
drnllni rna'ure sluiirnls 

APillii.iuli Ilruuld IlnM I'a'I I nf Ih.- 
LIMi.nt *\tsi*CiAiriin I iani mMi>ii . Salnrj 
Ssiifr A 1*1 Ll, Mil I" H.OJ' mi anil mil. 
I or.il ilinrriirnfm t .nslliinn- ul Sei 
tlit>. 

I'nillu'r Ur Lull, mai hr ■■ni.iliiisl imm. 

I he I'lliiipil. Cliiiflcy ( n'lme I i- 


IIKANt II I.IRR-MII \N 


THK UNIVKIWI I Y OF 

MANtlllXSTFR 


APPLR. \ I IONS are Inrlird In' ihe 


P>K<( Pi HR^NUI I IRRARlAN. pn- 


linihlt [rum C'hairrrrd I ihrarlnn*. inn 
1|>I'II|.|I||| a hi. liaii ri.rtl'k I'ntlil'lc'm 
Hull rtanilnriih.ii, mu Iv ii'mhkird. 

lilt ililuri- nlll It n|i Llhluil ill*' S.alr 
- enlry p.ikni ai-naillni: In iiaiul llu .ll Iran' 
anil riper Ion IT. Ihr upp. ilnl mini ll --lib 


Hull. Union SIICCI. ('hof)CI. l.unrasUIrt. 
lu .vh.nti kliris id iipplkallun. Im-lnrt 
(n rha iumo mid aniln-'ii' id l*P 
rrfrrrc-. almnl.' hr irnl pm imei (linn 
1<H| May, IS’2 I'leasr vodunc cnixlupc 
m |n|' tell Imni uniicr *' l.lhraiy ". 


■i ' 


LONDON HOROUGII OF 
RKOMLKY 


in ini I Vni m il lot Lniil! .\nlhi-rlli All; 
minlslrallir. Prnrc.il.inal. 

( lerlnu rlall. 


I relink j| and 


□RPINI4HIN > Ol l.l-CiP nr 

['ll [trill ll I'hllf A I I1IN 


LIBRARIAN iMrw Pinu 




CI.KS-Li.hil nii-liiilirii I VI. i%l'l.4i 
Kraiiirrd n arm ■' lui.uhle in (sink- 
llir llhrury uml Hif.i> in Hi an leMlee 

ili.t-rfn i-iillrir 

runner dr nili Emin:--- 


lire I'micipal, <li iilna<i>n I id rue ill 
i.nliei 1 Unnllin. L| llninctlrld Kur 
honulnn. Kell ( liriini (fair 1 2llr Mai. 


CO UNIT HOROUGII 
OF HARN.SI ,EY 


UNIVKKSITY OF 
CAPE TOWN 

UNi Vl-Hsri V IIUKAKY 
sun -MRU A 111 AN 

API'I HAriCINS lire Inillrd Id' lha 

Hlisr Ol lUH'l IIIKAlllAN hi (hr I.'IH 
terallt "4 C'upc lawn Llbniiks. This ta 

one ul luur pusl* ul equal uiHllid dl'«lly 

i». Tin 

, lira io 

... .... _ .Jniiiruilta 

trapultiihllUi nl llir upper led. and (o 
a mi nr petntnnl rciprinalbllliy (or mhllcri 
utiodaiisl wiili public iditiiuni. [jnmiy 
{Hides. hiMill-sciiCe puhrisblnB.. Ilh 
eic. The 


Illicit l Lull i and experience, and In- 
■IniHne llir lunici nl luu relrrrri. ihmilil 
he iiihmlurtl mn luler Hum Mnv Mil n* 
ae Chirr I ihwluit. Crninl Library. 
Llairi Lane. Haiitai. 


MANL'MKSiUK 
nHSINHHS SCHOOL 
■>|iplli'U1|.ini arr ilnllrd Ini a l‘c>SI ,.[ 

ASSISI Ah I I IHKARIAN in rln- Mdu- 

ihrsici llu ij Hi's. S. lai.il l ilnnii I'anrfi- 
'lair, ilinuld hr aimlnyln nl|li qmlMlna 

linna and' m riivrlritn m lllmirlanihip. 
llir iuisi |. i ■■■>■ nl ihrrr. cun lamluy 
■rtpniisir.mil Ini an mpeii at ihr l ilnmi', 
mirL. as Well m miulrlnw an aclltr pail 
ui Ihr srnki' in reader... Satan itncc per 
Bimini Ci.uli in lul.suo. pssfi 

I'urinci imril.ulnia and i|i| dual Inn 
lumis (rrmniahlr by Mat I d llu. Iruin Ihe 
Urglxuar, 'Hit Liniver.liy. Munihrsicr. 
Ml * *4P[. (lunir llrt ! hnlT'll I S 


GOSPORT HOKOUGH 
COUNCIL 


OXFORD POLYTECHNIC 

M'NIIIR I IIIIIAIO ASSIS'lANI 
HI. I'M In LI.S*!*'! 


our Ul Iiiur pnsu ui mum nuniiif un 
Under I Hal id Un4«rr«tll LiDnnlnti. 
I'truralllU appllcnm will lie rxpcclr 
mile ■ icnioniible thiira PI adniinlili 


m-PL>l> BOKMHdll 
LIBRARIAN 

(Salary : Srnlbr illflrria' UnJa 
L3.h,7 in £Mh6l 


Applicant! ik mid hr Charieml Ub> 


mrd- 


llltrary 


pub Hi bl ns. — , 

Liplavi eic. The minimum qiurlii Ion tout 
etjnlien are a nnl'«aUy dcirre, lull 


BDOC .VI ION COM M 1 1 I KB 


(uviirbiutlilp qiuilific.iilpun. ^nll appro 
piln" ' 

R1*SUf» "per unhinn. 


■erdor level. In admlnlilialhin of 
lum-nred imlilic llluaiy. 

A new tenlral lilrmry lx under iiin- 
liruukm In (luxpi.n and Mil he enm- 
plried In 1*174. 


rxivrlriuc Iii k-ndlnR <ir phiiallmuil 
libiariiM la rruulred. and die •miTiiliil 
aphllinnr will .iiMiinr ipcrlal retpunxl- 
bllHy lor ilia IrUnm lending si stem. 

Kitliiri will he Iii iicnrdancc ullli uae. 
quo 1 1 (leu Ih rln aihl rxperlrnrr Flulhei 
particular! and appllraili.n |nini« may 
hr iihiiilnrd Irum : 

llir Admlnhlrnlliir. rjxlurd PuliiniilliC. 
llrnillnnlun. miurd, l|\.* CIRI*. 


AGDER REGIONAL COLLEGE 

NORWAY 


Adili*< Ks-nimiiii ( (tlli.'i'L* luis llu.- rolJowing vacancy : 


Lectureship in 
American Literature 


Applii-unls si mu hi have quiili notions appropriate (a 
teaching of American l .item lure at university level, nref^ 
ably will) sumo praciicul experience. The post offers the 
«PIH«1 unity Ui design and develop courses for fmi aw j 
second year studenls. and the person appointed should be 
prepared to show a special interest in this aspect of the 

post. 

Applicants svlm possess t lie relevant t|iialifieaiiom will be 
appointed for the cliirnliun or the t rial periud (up to lu 
Angusi l‘)74) for a possible permanent oppninimeni after 
that date. Salary N.kr.52.fl l Ja-fi2.S40 by seniority, (upprat 
a.o:5-3,5‘Ki pm.). 


Applicitlimis together with evidence of quaff kalians ui 
references (3 copies) slinuid he sent In Agdcr dlstrihLsbogt 
hole, P.O.B. 332, 4fiDI Krislinnsund. Norway. Further A- 
(nils lire iivniliililv mi request fi-nin Dr. Peter Young ui ||g 
suiiic mhlress, Deadline for upplira lions is May 20. 


, SUl 

* - r W u ftv 'A *SP « ?JJ«™ 


•ACINSIJtV LOU CUP OF 
IPCItNOLniiY 


APPl.lCAIfONS lie ImlMd limn 
iflbt ~ ----- 


•ul* ably dmllllcd pciidhi for ih* r^lfiiw- 
1H appMiummi j- 


flie poll I* laouM nuir and sopdcunii 
ihonld rlut a (hr tarllnl dale on which 
■hey ipbui iiiwM duty 

Aujalcuili ihould nln ulaie l fart r aat, 

J ng ll If call cm* unU dircrttnt*. aad al«« 
le lumrs Mid uit.kr»s dl iwu tefrjeci 
Icntmleildr ol lha 
. SlTMlona nnd ex, 
fnlrcrxlly nusr con- 


Anpllunltina w Ilh rdnani detain. Ilf 
idlnB bec and rxptririuc and iwn i 
(ex. in Ifar Town tiers, Town llall. *lo»- 


inn. Hnnwhlii'. (■( 1 1 3 1 1 II. by Ihe llal 
May. 1*471. 


PAISLi: Y COLLEGE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 

« JS*S , « rr LIBRARIAN 
On till Jed I.lhiBilaii icqulird in .-..nin-l 


DflPARTMtiNT OP SCI HNCH 
A NO (1UNPRAE. RTU DIPS 


lu ,h ' 


ihe names Mid mhiiuKs dl 
(rrcleriblv persona wish teTOi 
applicant's amdemlc tiilalDica 
penencri shun* (lie (Jnlrcrtl 

Hill. 

TkO topui or |Rq ■ppileuikni rtauM 
'itcli ihe SciTocari-tUnerul, Aaiacliitlon 
of ( omn 
liondnii 


L1KKAKIAN 


Aiirvxhini piHcesx and cmirdln-Jic ma 
fail id ns and clawlficaliun In ilie Ijh 
Any subject i| null Neal Inn* held In 


Roqidred [or ihe Siad Ciillrge .if ibe 
NarluMl Coal B>janl The cxhlliii! Jllnary 
is in ha developed and appUiailuiu are 


•ppllianl will lie liken Inlo nn»ld:iaii<ni 
IH Ihr (Inal anecUlraliun .if Julies 
andlfla 


lucicaitu! landntaie may well he 


The 

irl.riely 


Invited imm qnaltlleJ Ifhiailaiu ur iw 
«onx with a silo iv ledge ur Inicrcsi In 
munuicmiDt irslnliii The pm In aupet- 


Inynlved In Hie enmi<iiiErifaitiin iH lihiaiy 

I Ibwry of ilik rapidly 

will he k 


I . 
4 


. (-'aniliifaiM mnsi bate kaIoibji i» a E..a. 
lU'idxid. A qinllllealiiiii In acienes or 
TVeSnulodv viinld hr in advanliBe- 


Pmlfacr deiufk and appllcuiiun lunna 
d bramble from the Principal College or 
TMiap/i'gy. CJnucJi Sued. Kxijnby 
ftlninord adJteurd «irefn|io. pfrate), to 
S*»m c.nnpfqeif appllrailm funua ahuuld 
ha iriumed nlililn Id Jiv* ■»[ the appeal' 


lions ol inrv lea, IneludhiB (nBaporf 
id mleriut 
li 

tlilitl '«p"~ot ihe .ipidlen Hho 
eal rerflllcaie ihould ha iem 


nuns ui m ivies, luciuan __ .. 

pensrs iui appolnimtill. and 

on ilie utirS or ihr Uerunmnu nay 1 . 

n0 , | a , er u, aB 11 May, ini A 

_■ « (he iipiaicnifufl with ii nnll- 


Jmvill to tnr 
tHpe .lawn, |*i 


direct b; 


annuihle and the Marline inlanr will not 
be leu Iban CI.77X per allium 
AapUcailnm. living drltilx nr lie, 
quaHBealieai and uperUaee. iboiild or 
mm in ihe AdmlnlilialltB uAIcr. Till 
Vaehe. Cbairnnl SI. (JUbi. Ruckhuhaiu- 
•Mrc. 


pmnues. Ihe I „ 

eipHndluy tulledr will fie leiitrd in' vie 
prrmlirs in ihe near minre 
balin': flnde [|. c 1.(97 iu HIM 
depending age and qualtflciiKuu. 

ApplleuiiDn I(mtui and lunlier iuiiicu- 
if* fjoni ihr fixiahlMiment Set l Inn. Pali* 
K l i.i K , Tfi'iaolmii-. IIIbIi Si if ei. 
Plllley PA1 2IIP mi. (til -8x7 ivtn. 
Chnlng dale ilid May. 


K xlrar, Unlreillly 
Oir. HomKbosrt. 
ape niwn. .soilih Alrtr.i. lie Hie game 


non uf thfa ijmilsrnirn. 

N. R. MIHer, niretibr of Pdusaimn 


■fa la 
The TJiilerrslii 
appDlM a penmi 


irerrirx llir jfglir 

— — _ ofjiei llun one of . 

api'llrjiu. or iu niuke un ainuilntineiit. 




LONDON ROKOUGII OF 
HACKNEY 

! (Itbi.iilei Sri rlLrm 


RF.DIHTCII URBAN 
DISTRICT COUNCIL 


UKANCil 
A F‘PI . 1 1" All ONS 


.IIIKAlllAN 
are In vllr d 


i. "V 


■' : ii' 


TLS 



Charieied l.lhranniif. Hijh date 

enerance. fne llir Ms I iJf I.IHKARIAN 
WondRiw n ranch Library 


^ .1.^ Pillion lor nia | ram t nlef IUciu- 
i. To ? n nerh del. II.Sl. TUwn 
11. Myra Slrrai, I*B 1 flA (lei. Ul-QIW 
«^3. e«. jni. ir iui liable by May ll. 



Publishers Representative 


The Sunday Times requires immediately a Sales 
Representative to work m the Display Advertisement 
Department selling advertising in Ihe publishing industry. 

The executive we are looking tor should have some 
knowledge ol publishing either witii newspapers, maga- 
zines or book publishers. 

The successful applicant could be either a young 
woman or a man who is prepared to work hard wWi 
enlhusiueni and intelligence. 

This position oilers a good starting salary, and 
generous fringe benefits will include the ubs of a com- 
pany car, and membership of a contributory pans« 
scheme. Future prospects will depend on merit and abifiy 
and could involve fields other than publishing. 


Applications In writing la : 

The Employment Manager, 
Times Newspapers Ltd., 
Printing House Square, 
London, EC4P 4DE. 


. Kola iv -kb1»: I Uiibtibiw iCi.MO 
tl.S.XJj cnmmfncrny uiaiy in, n 


Urfd. r.ihntiaiii fl diV*». 
iDfadMilnn available. 


liy inr Chai- 
] [mixing jfo>i>u. 


. Furlhtr del mix may ha rihiuliinl 
ihe . iindE[,lgti(d. in whum appllcallmix. 


ANNUAL 


THE HATFJFJJ3 
POLYTECHNIC 


■tiling ip. ciprrtfux, and any 
rtlcnni orfsiia. inyeilifr willi the 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

(SuFface Mail)' ,. . . 


HFR'I is 


ol two refcieri. ifinum h 
ftif‘ Had. I.lhrailan. (. 


•I her 

nqibM 

M iem by i:ih 



Chur.h (lrcen. Kfddliuh. 


'.'(iHibI I llwiiy, 
Wineeitridilia. 


BOROUGH OF SUTTON 
COLDFIELD 


Australia 
Austria . 
Belgium - 
Canada' - 


SI 5 80 
Sdi.450 
Fr.MO . 
518.00 


.Th« nl« riunlad ipplr nntp In oaM|-- 
*tieia udiauio perniltxjan, It •" 

■ wecMfry. hid been armlod. . 


£gffi2rt 

yimSw^R MMIa -ami adpllctu.m. term 


SRNIOR ASStSIANf 


APPl.ICAl IONS air liHiied frnm uiJt- 
~~ VRIANS ' - 





(Air Freight! J2I.OO 
Denqiark . Kr. 135.00 
(Air Freight! KM 76.00 

Finland 

► • . ‘ • 

Franco n ■ • 

Oernuny t- 

OreccOj: 

Holland ; 

Irish Republic . 

Italy 


.OVERSEAS 

Aihicrlpilan* nmy be • 

. llirbujii all' onliHrljii fan q«u, or al 
any Of ilieaq oRIcea »C The Timaa.- 
. or thair- lapiMenutivM : . 


Qiinta ref, 


r . hl tte/iT l 3.' 


•Ul' qilRlKlEd LIBRARIANS fiw lha 
Bbaea POST at a ularv in Bcganiann 
wllh.. lha LlbrnrlB il'x . CJrede LI. 140 in 
£1,942. i'll fiber dgimla will ha tu potted 
ufifla teqatti, Fnlurt plaru for the llbraiy 
lervlaa fncfmta h new tenijal. Library. 

rha ippiiimment will be tubject in 
(he Naiianal .Vrtwmi ol Condition! nl 
fear vice, lha prueivloAx -oi iho I^Kal fiue- 


Klngston Polytechnic Library 

HEAD OF TECHNICAL SERVICES 


The acquisitions, cataloguing and dasslfloatkm pw* 
ceases in the Polyteohulc Libraries require lundamaiw 
reorganisation and unltloallon. u. 

Applications are invited from chartered librarians ww 


experience in the management of these in-pul 
to take charge ol this vital section ol the library^ aw* 
ties. The poaaession ol a degree will be ao adyaniag*. 


8alary Grade 802 (2.87143,180 ? 

Further details and application forme Irom 
Registrar, Kingston Polytechnic. Penrtiyn Road, 

8ton upon Thames KT1 2EE. 01-549 1388. 

Closing date IB May 1872 


AfcUirlil tbi 


1^»NDON BOROUGH OF 
HiILINCUON 


„mrem SaptrannuailQn ... 

ranfoi of * mtdlcal fizanliiatloa. 

Applleallotifc. italini age, auali(IM> 
Hoax and etpcfltnag toyiilirr with ihr 
amox ud rtdRuNM two rtrsnox. ihoukl 


THE QUEEN'S IJNIYERSrrY 
OF BELFAST 


CIlll.DRBN-S I.IBRAklAN- 


' FRANCE ’ 

. Ill* Timea OftlM,' I rue iliildyj'. 1 , 
-PARIS 9». 


NftW 

N 

\ 

/*Spiith Africa Vi 

Sfwiit;- 

Swcdea • • ' * 


Fr-96.00 
DM,65 
i ! pr;515- : 

Pfi.65 

DENMARK/ 


required al U^farMie Library. Work will 
Il» xhnlopDirui of aji cnrnetlc 

a ^j efc||r 


■ .nt*. ■>"■ nun mi 

pamBi and iddmin w two rtftnm. ihoukl 

^ Eh ilie- nofougn Llbnnltn, Canuai 
^ar^Tha parade, Smion r.'o'dUcld. fay 


i.rt luafiiiip in F.N*ji isii 


■dhMti . 
wllh iclioo 


praindams ... 
>h <>1 l be dlil rln. 


CANADA.’ ■ ‘ . 

Bu Tibia* C^ntadtan Se*»i« Divtalon, 
Box 490j Kin* t5i>r. ONTARIO. * 


WALSALL AND 
STAFFORDSHIRE 
TECHNICAL COLLEGE 

JOINT LpUl- A'iTQN - COM MTITHB 

■ al.a. j> - «« « ,, r! - 


^.£“1^h, e A. C^L ' >, y I hailcred l ibra/- 
riba aiKt Mlrtl 


. for work 


ilurrn and imuii people 


ApnlK-illi'nx .ne (niHrJ . Inr ■ IW> 
I'UnAllir in fa NCR IHR Irum l*( OUo. 
bri. 1472. or xuifa iillwr Juft as nun'. ha 
ariansed. The upprdnlaiMil will he enh- 
[ret la a Ffr|«J nl pfn['-*U"n »'• uP. 1° 
ihits xeun In (liiruimn [he initial plac* 
Mi. whkh will depend on ex per kmc and 
qiullrk-itllniix. will hr made ul nlle of lha 
Dm ibirr puuu> nn ihr kdiner,' wile 
£1.1*41 ■>» £ 147121 lu il.W llllp* tl< 
Cj.HU lexteruied to lj.999 Iran Ut 


AppHuaiLan (ofmy and lunbtr drum 
n nalahllyriqirlit OOkct. Tiff, rr’x.” 
mrch -Ooad, IKira, Mld- 


fnam RAmiyMBiriK cAret. 
Hailin' l^BseTOiiirch -Uoso. , 
d'Uex mirphone: yj |9t7l. 


Tltt' Tiniox; Sabwuptlon Agwioy; car. 


Per»anal enquirfc. in frlniinai Ankianr 
1. Ihr my Undquirten. 
Ortyjan. AUridlncx. 
itni 2=71 Hrt, 3HL 




_ TOa “fag: win ho wllhin tHe Llfar*rla]i> 
ln.tl.M3 accord I ni luqnill- 
flrtnuiu and raptrlruce. 


InrlHrj- pjiilcnlqi* mui be ntauiiVd 
rrum the senior Aolxiam S cirri arv iPer- 
KMnrll. Ihe Qnaea-w Tnixcrtllr iA Rel- 
la»I. R|7 INN. Nnilhrm JrrL<rvl. IlffHxe 
qnme Hrf. 72 ll I S) 



A form at apnJiEMlan 
tort lie. Prtnofpal, W( 



a — .jay be ubiainco 
ilpaj, Walsall A Hlaflufd-. 
Mill. SI- Peiil'i Hrrrel, 


WSi lltv la ninim Chia- 
|4t later 




l0ds U-lil.n i! FCqdfM 


Will hr 


Westfield college 

-- runiieruty al L'lndeqj, 

iHvliid Tm 1 a 

idte- 


►vrtws,) L7.2R .• Square. LOMQpN. £C4P,*PP. ' j. 

•:« • • *4 i ** • < • 4* vf •'•V« • • 

Pltf.lr -AtlA - lf<h..e'b Dia.LwAat ‘ lAAxewnt Row ** a'D 




• ; Pkaso enter i oiio year's .subscription {32 . 

' e '!f niE TlMdS LrCERAUV SUPPiJpMWf io lpy" 


sssb. spikes. 
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VACAhi AffOINTMEHTS AND PUBLIC NOnaTT 


/jut NORTHAMPTON 
IfV COUNTY BOROUGH 


CENTRAL 

lending librarian 

£1653— £2199 (AP3/4) 

A qualified and experienced librarian is required lo 
ate charge ol the Central Lending Library of Northanip- 
Bfl_-one of the busiest libraries for a town of its size 
in ihe country. Northampton’s population is at present 
126.000 bur this will grow lo 230,000 over ihe next 15 
pars. 

The Central Lending Library has a staff ol 20 (3 pro- 
Mslonal staff) dealing with 1 million book issues per 
per by a photo-charging system. 

Commencing salary according to experience. 

Assistance with housing and removal expanses, tem- 
poreiy lodging or travelling allowance in approved 
eases. 

Further particulars and application form from the Town 
Clerk (Eslabilshment), Guildhall. Northampton, NN1 
IDE. Closing date 12th May. (Please Quote Ref. B8Q) 


County Borough of fKSSIDE 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES DEPARTMENT 

Reference Librarian 

Salary scale: £2,199-£2,457 

j. Application's are invited for the above post In 
i the Middlesbrough Central Library. 

i b , e Char1erad Librariahs with a 

f ™ e rab |B background of reference library 
. «psnence, preferably In a large reference lib- 
f S J!* 1 succewfui applicant will be rospon- 
k SSSu u th0 1 ? a 5 minls * f0t i° n Qnd control of the 
. J“®~ 8 ? , ough Reference Library, wlilch includes 
| a, )d commorclai department and an 

I 10081 collection, and will be required 

, ® supervise and co-ordlnoto tho reference de- 
i Swjfaj? n U,B 8,ock,on and fledcar Dislrici 

\ fffl'SPI 8 0 ,v / n B Ml datalla of age, qurfllfica- 
; expar encB should be sent to Borough 

Safe central Library, Victoria Bquare, 
WttMbrough, Teeestde, TS 1 2AY, by 8th May, 


Libraries Department 

Senior Assistant 

Salaries £ 1 , 539 .£ 1 ,797 

* rom Librarians with appro- 
cation end experience. Further details and 
PtWo»E- r L 0, P lhe Bttabllshment Officer, Town 


COUNIV BUHOICI or RKKrtirriN 

FACULTY OF SOCIAL Si ll- N( |-S 
U1SKAK1ANS11IP WITH 
EUROPEAN STUDIES 


Two 

Lecturers 


required to leach at degree level mainly in 
a nBw Llbrartanship with European Studies 
course proposed tor September 1973. 

1. Graduate in German 

2. Graduate, qualified Librarian 

Specialised interests In European Studies 
ere essential for bolh posts. 

Salary Scales : Lecturer I E1.500-C2.525+2 
Increments of C81 for good 
hon. degree 

Lecturer II E2.355-E3.oa3 

^i C vh r &£u d i2?£ ,, ? ation form - rBlurn Bble 
Rrinh n^ yJ? 7 . 2, ! f0m BUrsar (S10/4). 

Sion. BN™$J . C - 

Pleasa specify post concerned by number 
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1 Polytechnic 

Director « K HALL BSc CEng FRIC Fliisll? 



sters ni ™ 


Principal Librarian : 
Team Leader ' 

Salary AP4/5,' £1,932 to £2,457 

The appolntmenl ol Ur. Marlyn Thomas as Assistant 
County Librarian, North Cornwall, created a vacancy 
for Principal Llbrarien/Team Leader of the East 
Leicestershire Professional Services Team. 
Applications are invited from Chartered Librarians 
for this post which 19 based at the Sysion Library and 
carries, resoonsibllily for working wllh, and managing 
the work of, a team of 74 librarians providing, a wide 
range of professional services to communities in an 
area extending from Mellon Mowbray to Market - 
Harborough. * 

Further details and an application form (returnable 
by 12th May, 1972) are available from : 

Geoffrey Smith, F.LA-, Leicestershire County Library, 
Clarence Street, Lee Circle, Leicester LEI 3RW, 
Telephone Leicester 22012. Telex 3(1307. ■ , 


Count t Libr, 


EDUCATION AUTHORITY 


required for 36} hour, 5-davf week Including Sundays (2.00- 
6.00 16 days annual leave 'rising to. 21 days after' f 

years* service. Applicants should heve not less than : 5 
ti.C.E passes (one In English Language ind ,tWo at 1 A ! 
level). Typing an advantage Salary according to qge, 
qualifications and experience bill . riot- fees, than .£1,101. , 7 ar 
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Civil Aviation Authority 
Telecommunications Engineering Establishment 
Gatwick Airport South 

Librarian 

Tee Ubra a rv SC ™, V ™.f L,b^8,ia,1 ,0 l6k ® ch, w ol .he 
tunitv inr .h» Th P°f 100 Presents an excelled oppor- 
bus? co lB^Mnn 11 n» e S s PP n ?ant to exploit a small bul 

hale 2 stefl S 5 „°?J 0 ! ,r,l,lfl,Jva ' JhB Librarian wSl 
viceiolhlasO^iSof^'f " 19 10 ha, P in ■ ser- 

r s * bB ® i!h ® r Chartered Librarians or hold a 
« Pf Dni D f r i t,8flree ,n Hbrarlanship from a British univer- 
knLteS- ? xp9ri9nCB |B essenlial and ' msEkL 
ISSSfr * rel0renca or 8pacial ,lbrar y technique8 Is 

Ktt on'" b s 8 oa» B , E o’ S'S "'U.SStE! 

pubMc holidays 9 W " h ' 8n8 ' 1 ’ 01 s8rvlCB) ln 8dd "™ to 

3*!; -SjBf 

10 lhe 

w IHn 0 for application torm to ihe Civil Aviation 

H nn y uunoo a ^ Branch, Room 513, 129 Kingswav 
London WC2B 6NN, quoting reference EJB7/Q76/'D 9 V ” 


Civil Ayiation 
Authority 



, CheshireCountyCoimcil 

I 

Director 
of Libraries 
and Museums 
£ 5283-£5955 

The present Director of Libraries and ■ 
Museums will retire In September 
1972. Hie successor will head a . 
progressive department of 22d staff, 
SSSKSly ssralng a population of over 
600,000. Ho must be suitably 
qualified and will require qualities of ‘ 
leadership of a high order, , 


management abilities and wide 
experience in keeping with' the 
., county Council's development- 
programme in library and museum 
servicee, services to education and ' 
facilities for special groups of thB 
community. - 

The Department has an annual issue 
of about 11 million books ahd the • 
estimated gross expenditure In * 

1 972/73 fs over £900,000. Twelve 
new buildings are programmed to 
' Martin 1972/73. 

Generous conditions of service,. 
Application form and 
further partiou la re from the 

Clark, of the County Council, 
County Hall.' 

: ^.1 1 SF - <- 
■ ClosIhfl'dsW.Ta May. . 
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